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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


Following  the  practice  of  the  Publication  Committee  in 
previous  years,  this  volume  includes,  besides  the  official  proceed- 
ings and  the  papers  read  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  some  essays 
and  other  matter  contributed  during  the  year.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  "contributions  to  State  History"  may,  in  larger  measure  as 
the  years  go  on,  deserve  their  title,  and  form  an  increasingly  val- 
uable part  of  the  Society's  transactions.  The  contributions  are 
intended  to  include  the  following  kinds  of  material : 

1.  Hitherto  unpublished  letters  and  other  documentary  ma- 
terial. This  part  of  the  volume  should  supplement  the  more 
formal  and  extensive  publication  of  official  records  in  the  Illinois 
Historical  Collections,  which  are  published  by  the  trustees  of  the 
State  Historical  Library. 

2.  Papers  of  a  reminiscent  character.  These  should  be  se- 
lected with  great  care,  for  memories  and  reminiscences  are  at 
their  best  an  uncertain  basis  for  historical  knowledge. 

3.  Historical  essays  or  brief  monographs,  based  upon  the 
sources  and  containing  genuine  contributions  to  knowledge.  Such 
papers  should  be  accompanied  by  foot-notes  indicating  with  pre- 
cision the  authorities  upon  which  the  papers  are  based.  The  use 
of  new  and  original  material  and  the  care  with  which  the  authori- 
ties are  cited,  will  be  one  of  the  main  factors  in  determining  the 
selection  of  papers  for  publication. 

4.  Bibliographies. 

5.  Occasional  reprints  of  books,  pamphlets  or  parts  of  books 
now  out  of  print  and  not  easily  accessible. 

Circular  letters  have  been  sent  out  from  time  to  time  urging 
the  members  of  the  Society  to  contribute  such  historical  mate- 
rial, and  appeals  for  it  have  been  issued  in  the  pages  of  the 
Journal.  The  committee  desires  to  repeat  and  emphasize  these 
requests. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  that  this  annual  publication 
of  the  Society,  supplement  rather  than  parallel  or  rival,  the  dis- 
tinctly official  publications  of  the  State  Historical  Library.  In 
historical  research,  as  in  so  many  other  fields,  the  best  results  are 
likely  to  be  achieved  through  the  co-operation  of  private  initia- 
tive with  public  authority.  It  was  to  promote  such  co-operation 
and  mutual  undertaking  that  this  Society  was  organized.  Teach- 
ers of  history,  whether  in  schools  or  colleges,  are  especially  urged 
to  do  their  part  in  bringing  to  this  publication  the  best  results  of 
local  research  and  historical  scholarship. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that  the  views  expressed  in 
the  various  papers  are  those  of  their  respective  authors  and  not 
necessarily  those  of  the  committee.  Nevertheless,  the  commit- 
tee will  be  glad  to  receive  such  corrections  of  fact  or  such  general 
criticism  as  may  appear  to  be  deserved. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE  I— NAME  AND  OBJECTS. 

Section  1.  The  name  of  this  Society  shall  be  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Society. 

Sec.  2.  The  objects  for  which  it  is  formed  are  to  excite 
and  stimulate  a  general  interest  in  the  history  of  Illinois;  to 
encourage  historical  research  and  investigation  and  secure  its 
promulgation;  to  collect  and  preserve  all  forms  of  data  in  any 
way  bearing  upon  the  history  of  Illinois  and  its  peoples. 

ARTICLE  II— OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY— THEIR 
ELECTION  AND  DUTIES. 

Section  1.  The  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  Society 
shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  fifteen  directors  of  which  Board 
the  president  of  the  Society  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  a  President  and  as  many  vice-presi- 
dents, not  less  than  three,  as  the  Society  may  determine  at  the 
annual  meetings.  The  Board  of  Directors,  five  of  whom  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  shall  elect  its  own  presiding  officer,  a  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  and  shall  have  power  to  appoint  from  time 
to  time  such  officers,  agents  and  committees  as  they  may  deem 
advisable,  and  to  remove  the  same  at  pleasure. 

Sec.  3.  The  Directors  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings and  the  mode  of  election  shall  be  by  ballot,  unless  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  members  present  and  entitled  to  vote,  some 
other  method  may  be  adopted. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  dili- 
gently to  promote  the  objects  for  which  this  Society  has  been 
formed  and  to  this  end  they  shall  have  power: 

(1)  To  search  out  and  preserve  in  permanent  form  for 
the  use  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  facts  and  data  in  the 
history  of  the  State  and  of  each  county  thereof,  including  the 
pre-historic  periods  and  the  history  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
together,  with  biographies  of  distinguished  persons  who  have  ren- 
dered services  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

(2)  To  accumulate  and  preserve  for  like  use,  books, 
pamphlets,  newspapers  and  documents  bearing  upon  the  fore- 
going topics. 

(3)  To  publish  from  time  to  time  for  like  uses  its  own 


transactions  as  well  as  such  facts  and  documents  bearing  upon 
its  objects  as  it  may  secure. 

(4)  To  accumulate  for  like  use  such  articles  of  historic  in- 
terest as  may  bear  upon  the  history  of  persons  and  places  within 
the  State. 

(5)  To  receive  by  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest  or  purchase 
books,  prints,  paintings,  manuscripts,  libraries,  museums,  mon- 
eys and  other  property,  real  or  personal  in  aid  of  the  above 
objects. 

(6)  They  shall  have  general  charge  and  control  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Library,  of  all  property  so  received  and  hold  the  same  for 
the  uses  aforesaid  in  accordance  with  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
approved  May  16,  1903,  entitled  "An  Act  to  add  a  new  section  to 
an  Act  entitled  an  Act  to  establish  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library  and  to  provide  for  its  care  and  maintenance,  and  to  make 
appropriations  therefor,"  approved  May  25,  1889,  and  in  force 
July  1,  1889;  they  shall  make  and  approve  all  contracts,  audit 
all  accounts  and  order  their  payment,  and  in  general  see  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  orders  of  the  Society.  They  may  adopt 
by-laws  not  inconsistent  with  this  Constitution,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  Society;  they  shall  fix  the  times  and 
places  for  their  meetings ;  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings,  and 
make  report  to  the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  5.  Vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors  may  be  filled 
by  election  by  the  remaining  members,  the  persons  so  elected  to 
continue  in  office  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  6.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Society,  and  in  case  of  his  absence  or  inability  to  act,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  shall  preside  in  his  stead,  and  in  case  neither 
president  nor  vice-president  shall  be  in  attendance,  the  Society 
may  choose  a  president  pro-tempore. 

Sec.  7.  The  officers  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  devolv- 
ing upon  such  offices,  and  such  others  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  prescribed  by  the  Society  or  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
treasurer  shall  keep  a  strict  account  of  all  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures and  pay  out  money  from  the  treasury  only  as  directed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  he  shall  submit  an  annual  report  of  the 
finance  of  the  Society  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  commit- 
ted to  his  custody  to  the  Board  of  Directors  within  such  time 
prior  to  the  annual  meeting  as  they  shall  direct,  and  after  audit- 
ing the  same  the  said  Board  shall  submit  said  report  to  the 
Society  at  its  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  III.— MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  1.  The  membership  of  this  Society  shall  consist  of 
five  classes  to-wit:  Active,  Life,  Affiliated,  (corresponding  and 
Honorary.  ;»»>'■ 
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Sec.  2.  Any  person  may  become  an  active  member  of  this 
Society  upon  payment  of  such  initiation  fee  not  less  than  one 
dollar,  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  entitled  to  be  an  active  member  may 
upon  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  be  admitted  as  a  life  mem- 
ber with  all  the  privileges  of  an  active  member  and  shall  there- 
after be  exempt  from  annual  dues. 

Sec.  4.  County  and  other  historical  societies,  and  other 
societies  engaged  in  historical  or  archaeological  research  or  in  the 
preservation  of  the  knowledge  of  historic  events,  may  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Directors  be  admitted  as  affili- 
ated members  of  this  Society  upon  the  same  terms  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  initiation  fees  and  annual  dues  as  active  and  life  mem- 
bers. Every  society  so  admitted  shall  be  entitled  to  one  duly 
accredited  representative  at  each  meeting  of  the  Society  who 
shall  during  the  period  of  his  appointment  be  entitled  as  such 
representative  to  all  the  privileges  of  an  active  member  except 
that  of  being  elected  to  office;  but  nothing  herein  shall  prevent 
such  representative  becoming  an  active  or  life  member  upon  like 
condition  as  other  persons. 

Sec.  5.  Persons  not  active  nor  life  members  but  who  are 
willing  to  lend  their  assistance  and  encouragement  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  objects  of  this  Society,  may,  upon  recommendation 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  be  admitted  as  corresponding  members. 

Sec.  6.  Honorary  membership  may  be  conferred  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Society  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  upon  persons  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
eminent  services  or  contributions  to  the  cause  of  history. 

Sec.  7.  Honorary  and  corresponding  members  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  attending  and  participating  in  the  meetings  of 
the  Society. 

ARTICLE  IV.— MEETINGS  AND  QUORUM. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  this  Society 
for  the  election  of  officers,  the  hearing  of  reports,  addresses  and 
historical  papers  and  the  transaction  of  business  at  such  time  and 
place  in  the  month  of  May  in  each  year  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  for  which  meeting  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
said  Board  to  prepare  and  publish  a  suitable  program  and  procure 
the  services  of  persons  well  versed  in  history  to  deliver  addresses 
or  read  essays  upon  subjects  germane  to  the  objects  of  this 
organization. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  Society  may  be  called  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.  Special  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  be  balled  by  the  President  or  any  two  members  of  the 
Board. 
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Sec.  3.  At  any  meeting  of  the  Society  the  attendance  of 
ten  members  entitled  to  vote  shall  be  necessary  to  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  V.— AMENDMENTS. 

Sction  1.  The  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  and  entitled  to  vote,  at  any 
annual  meeting;  Provided  that  the  proposed  amendment  shall 
have  first  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  such  annual  meeting  notice  of  proposed 
action  upon  the  same,  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  all  the  members 
of  the  Society. 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  AND 
THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC. 


OBJECTS  OF  COLLECTION  DESIRED  BY  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE 
HISTORICAL  LIBRARY  AND  SOCIETY. 

(Members  please  read  this  Circular  Letter.) 

Books  and  pamphlets  on  American  History,  Biography,  and 
Genealogy,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  West;  works  on 
Indian  Tribes,  and  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology;  Re- 
ports of  Societies  and  Institutions  of  every  kind,  Educational, 
Economic,  Social,  Political,  Co-operative,  Fraternal  Statistical, 
Industrial,  Charitable;  Scientific  Publications  of  States  or  Socie- 
ties ;  Books  or  Pamphlets  relating  to  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  the 
wars  with  the  Indians;  privately  printed  Works;  Newspapers; 
Maps  and  Charts ;  Engravings ;  Photographs ;  Autographs ;  Coins ; 
Antiquities;  Encyclopedias,  Dictionaries,  and  Bibliographical 
Works.    Especially  do  we  desire. 

EVERYTHING  RELATING  TO  ILLINOIS. 

1.  Every  book  or  pamphlet  on  any  subject  relating  to  Illi- 
nois, or  any  part  of  it ;  also  every  book  or  pamphlet  written  by  an 
Illinois  citizen,  whether  published  in  Illinois  or  elsewhere ;  Mate- 
rials for  Illinois  History;  Old  Letters,  Journals. 

2.  Manuscripts ;  Narratives  of  the  Pioneers  of  Illinois ; 
Original  Papers  on  the  Early  History  and  Settlement  of  the  Terri- 
tory; Adventures  and  Conflicts  during  the  early  settlement,  the 
Indian  troubles,  or  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  or  other  wars ;  Biogra- 
phies of  the  Pioneers,  prominent  citizens  and  public  men  of  every 
County  either  living  or  deceased,  together  with  their  portraits 
and  autographs;  a  sketch  of  the  settlement  of  every  Township, 
Village,  and  Neighborhood  in  the  State,  with  the  names  of  the 
first  settlers.  We  solicit  articles  on  every  subject  connected  with 
Illinois  History. 

3.  City  Ordinances,  proceedings  of  Mayor  and  Council; 
Reports  of  Committees  of  Council;  Pamphlets  or  Papers  of  any 
kind  printed  by  authority  of  the  City;  Reports  of  Boards  of 
Trade;  Maps  of  cities  and  Plats  of  town  sites  or  of  additions 
thereto. 

4.  Pamphlets  of  all  kinds ;  Annual  Reports  of  Societies ; 
Sermons  and  Addresses  delivered  in  the  State ;  Minutes  of  Church 
Conventions,  Synods,  or  other  Ecclesiastical  Bodies  of  Illinois; 
Political  Addresses;  Railroad  Reports;  all  such,  whether  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  or  newspaper. 
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5.  Catalogues  and  reports  of  Colleges  and  other  Institu- 
tions of  Learning;  Annual  or  other  Reports  of  School  Boards, 
School  Superintendents  and  School  Committees;  Educational 
Pamphlets,  Programs  and  Papers  of  every  kind,  no  matter  how 
small  or  apparently  unimportant. 

6.  Copies  of  the  earlier  Laws,  Journals  and  Reports  of  our 
Territorial  and  State  Legislatures;  earlier  Governors'  Messages 
and  Reports  of  State  Officers;  Reports  of  State  Charitable  and 
other  State  Institutions. 

7.  Files  of  Illinois  Newspapers  and  Magazines,  complete 
volumes  of  past  years,  or  single  numbers  even.  Publishers  are 
earnestly  requested  to  contribute  their  publications  regularly,  all 
of  which  will  be  carefully  preserved  and  bound. 

8.  Maps  of  the  State,  or  of  Counties  or  Townships,  of  any 
date;  Views  and  Engravings  of  buildings  or  historic  places; 
Drawings  or  Photographs  of  scenery;  Paintings;  Portraits,  etc., 
connected  with  Illinois  History. 

9.  Curiosities  of  all  kinds ;  Coins ;  Medals ;  Paintings ;  Por- 
traits; Engravings;  Statuary;  War  Relics;  Autograph  Letters 
of  distinguished  persons,  etc. 

10.  Facts  illustrative  of  our  Indian  Tribes — their  History, 
Characteristics,  Religion,  etc. ;  Sketches  of  prominent  Chiefs, 
Orators  and  Warriors,  together  with  contributions  of  Indian 
Weapons,  Costumes,  Ornaments,  Curiosities,  and  Implements; 
also,  Stone  Axes,  Spears,  Arrow  Heads,  Pottery,  or  other  relics. 

It  is  important  that  the  work  of  collecting  historical  material 
in  regard  to  the  part  taken  by  Illinois  in  the  great  World  War  be 
done  immediately,  before  important  local  material  be  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. 

In  brief,  everything  that,  by  the  most  liberal  construction, 
can  illustrate  the  history  of  Illinois,  its  early  settlement,  its  pro- 
gress, or  present  condition.  All  will  be  of  interest  to  succeeding 
generations.  Contributions  will  be  credited  to  the  donors  in  the 
published  reports  of  the  Library  and  Society,  and  will  be  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  Historical  Library  as  the  property  of  the 
State,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  people  for  all  time. 

Communications  or  gifts  may  be  addressed  to  the  Librarian 
and  Secretary. 

(MRS.)  JESSIE  PALMER  WEBER. 


PART  I 

Record  of  Official  Proceedings 

1925 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIREC- 
TORS OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY.— 1925. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  So- 
ciety met  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  in  the  Illinois  Centennial 
Building,  May  7,  1925,  at  ten  o'clock. 

There  were  present:  Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt,  who  presided; 
Messrs.  James,  Clendenin,  Allen,  Hauberg,  Colyer,  Pease,  Lar- 
son and  Mrs.  Weber. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  read  and  approved  and  it 
was  directed  that  it  be  read  to  the  business  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

Professor  James  spoke  of  the  approaching  meeting  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association.  That  Association  has 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society 
to  hold  its  meeting  in  Springfield  in  May,  1926.  He  told  of  the 
plan  of  the  meetings  and  suggested  that  Doctor  Schmidt  appoint 
a  strong  committee  from  the  Illinois  Historical  Society  to  confer 
with  a  committee  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Associa- 
tion. Also  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  many  local  com- 
mittees and  said  he  believed  that  the  attendance  would  be  large, 
as  many  members  of  the  visiting  Association  are  anxious  to  visit 
Springfield  and  the  various  Lincoln  shrines.  He  offered  a  resolu- 
tion that  these  committees  be  appointed  at  the  convenience  of  the 
Chairman.  Doctor  Schmidt  said  he  would  give  the  matter  care- 
ful consideration  and  would  appoint  such  committees. 

The  part  of  the  Secretary's  report  which  referred  to  the 
need  of  storage  space  and  additional  room  in  the  Library  was 
considered.  The  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  were  approved  and 
Mr.  Hauberg  moved  that  this  matter  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Society.    Mr.  James  seconded  this  motion  and  it  was  carried. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  Mr.  Ensley  Moore,  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  who  has  always  been  faithful  in  his  attend- 
ance on  meetings  is  sick  at  his  home  in  Jacksonville.  She  also 
stated  that  this  day  (May  7th)  is  the  birthday  of  Honorable 
Joseph  G.  Cannon  of  Danville  and  suggested  that  some  notice  be 
taken  of  these  two  matters.  They  were  referred  to  the  business 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Hauberg  spoke  of  a  bill  before  the  General  Assembly  for 
the  purchase  of  175  acres  of  land  near  the  city  of  Rock  Island 
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known  as  Black  Hawk's  Watch  Tower.  He  told  of  the  import- 
ant historical  significance  of  this  land  and  its  great  scenic  beauty. 
He  asked  that  the  Historical  Society  express  its  interest  in  this 
project  and  its  approval  of  the  plan  to  purchase  the  land  as  a 
State  Park.  The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Hauberg  to  put  his  motion 
in  writing  and  present  it  at  the  business  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  she  had  carefully  gone  over  the 
list  of  members  of  the  Society  and  had  dropped  the  names  of 
about  200  persons  who  had  not  been  heard  from  for  some  time 
either  by  the  payment  of  annual  dues  or  in  any  other  way.  She 
said  that  the  cards  had  been  removed  from  the  regular  file  but 
not  destroyed  and  that  already  in  some  instances  persons  had 
inquired  as  publications  are  not  being  sent  to  them.  The  Board 
of  Directors  expressed  their  approval  of  this  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary in  dropping  from  the  list  of  members  of  the  Historical 
Society  such  delinquent  members. 

Professor  J.  A.  James  spoke  of  the  excellent  paper  of  Mr. 
C.B.Coleman,  Director  of  the  Indiana  Historical  Commission,  who 
had  on  Wednesday  afternoon  read  an  excellent  paper  calling  at- 
tention to  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  Illinois 
Country  by  George  Rogers  Clark ;  his  campaign  at  Kaskaskia  and 
the  capture  of  that  city  July  4,  1778,  and  his  later  March  to  Vin- 
cennes  in  February,  1779. 

Professor  Coleman  suggested  a  joini  celebration  or  at  least 
a  joint  interest  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  in  this  approaching  cele- 
bration. 

Professor  J.  A.  James  thought  this  most  important  and  said 
he  considered  it  an  excellent  time  to  complete  the  publication  of 
the  George  Rogers  Clark  Papers  which  are  being  published  by 
the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library.  The  Library  has  already 
published  the  first  volume  of  these  papers  and  Professor  James 
stated  there  would  be  at  least  three  later  volumes,  one  of  which  is 
now  in  press.  He  said  that  Professor  Pease  had  given  him  the 
impression  that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  publish  this  ma- 
terial by  the  time  of  the  Clark  Centennial  Celebration  of  1928. 

Professor  Pease  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  plans  of  the 
Library  Board  for  the  next  biennium  and  thought  it  un- 
likely that  the  Clark  papers  could  be  completed.  Professor 
James  stated  that  some  commercial  or  private  interest  had 
spoken  to  him  about  the  publication  of  this  material  but  that  it 
is  his  preference  for  the  Historical  Library  to  complete  this  work 
as  it  had  already  published  the  first  volume  and  it  would  be 
necessary  for  any  other  interest  in  order  to  make  the  Clark  his- 
tory complete  to  republish  that  much  of  the  material  contained  in 
the  volume  published  by  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 

Doctor  Schmidt  said  that  at  present  the  Historical  Library 
Board  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  definite  statement  on  this 
point.     He  hoped  that  some  satisfactory  arrangement  can  be 
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made.  Professor  James  referring  to  the  celebration  of  the 
George  Rogers  Clark  anniversary  said  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing 
to  have  the  joint  celebration  of  the  two  States ;  he  rather  favored 
Illinois  having  a  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  capture 
of  Kaskaskia  on  July  4,  1928,  and  Indiana  doing  as  it  pleased 
in  the  matter  of  its  celebration  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
some  months  elapsed  between  the  two  events.  The  Secretary 
suggested  that  it  might  be  arranged  with  some  special  exercises 
in  commemoration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Kaskas- 
kia and  Vincennes  for  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Historical  Association  which  comes  in  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion time  and  is  between  the  two  anniversaries.  Professor  James 
said  that  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Asso- 
ciation is  always  arranged  in  connection  with  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  but  that  he  thought  that  the  suggestion  was 
an  excellent  one  and  saw  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be  carried 
out. 

The  Secretary  suggested  that  the  time  for  holding  the  an- 
nual business  meeting  of  the  Society  was  at  hand  and  that  Rev. 
J.  T.  Thomas  was  waiting  to  present  his  address  on  Mr.  Stuart 
Brown.  Mr.  Pease  then  made  a  motion  to  adjourn  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  his  motion  carried  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 
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ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

May  7,  1925 — Lincoln  Room,  Centennial  Building. 


The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society  was  called  to  order  by  the  President.  The  Report  of  the 
Secretary  was  called  for  and  the  Secretary  asked  that  the  order 
of  business  be  dispensed  with  and  that  the  memorial  exercises  for 
Mr.  Stuart  Brown  be  first  in  order.  Professor  James  moved 
that  this  be  done  and  Father  Eschmann  seconded  the  motion. 
The  Secretary  spoke  briefly  of  the  loss  to  the  Society  of  Mr. 
Brown  and  Doctor  Schmidt  asked  Rev.  J.  T.  Thomas,  Pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  present 
the  memorial  address  on  Mr.  Stuart  Brown,  late  a  director  of  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Society.  Mr.  Thomas  then  read  an  ex- 
cellent address  which  was  accepted  with  thanks  and  placed  on 
file.  Doctor  Schmidt  spoke  feelingly  of  Mrs.  Stuart  Brown,  of 
her  courtesy  and  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  Historical 
Society.  Of  how  it  had  always  been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him 
to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown.  Doctor  Thomas  told  the  Society  of 
the  beautiful  stained  glass  window  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  which  has  been  placed  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
by  their  children.  He  said  that  Mr.  George  of  Tiffany's  had  said 
that  it  was  the  finest  piece  of  ecclesiastical  work  that  the  firm  of 
Tiffany  has  done  in  the  Middle  West.  Mr.  Thomas  invited  the 
members  of  the  Historical  Society  to  visit  the  church  and  see  this 
window  and  also  to  see  the  pew  occupied  by  the  Lincoln  family. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  then  read.  Relating  to  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  in  regard  to  storage  and  other  space  in  the 
proposed  addition  to  the  Centennial  Building,  Mrs.  I.  G.  Miller  of- 
fered a  resolution  that  the  attention  of  the  Governor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  be  called 
to  the  urgent  need  of  the  Society  in  this  matter  and  asked  that 
a  letter  be  sent  to  them  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  secre- 
tary's report.  Professor  James  brought  up  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
posed celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  capture  of 
Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes  by  George  Rogers  Clark.  This  will  be 
the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Kaskaskia  July  4,  1928,  and  of 
Vincennes  February,  1929.  Professor  James  moved  that  the 
President  and  Secretary  be  directed  to  correspond  with  the  prop- 
er persons  and  make  arrangements  for  such  a  celebration.  This 
motion  was  carried. 
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The  Secretary  stated  that  Mr.  Ensley  Moore,  Vice-President 
of  the  Society,  is  ill  at  his  home  in  Jacksonville.  On  motion  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Moore  express- 
ing sympathy  for  his  illness  and  the  hope  of  his  speedy  recovery. 
The  Secretary  was  also  directed  to  send  a  telegram  of  congratula- 
tion to  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon  of  Danville,  Illinois,  as  this  day, 
May  7th,  is  his  88th  birthday. 

A  telegram  from  Mrs.  Mary  Aleshire  was  read  in  which  she 
asked  that  members  of  the  Historical  Society  collect  all  informa- 
tion possible  in  regard  to  water  mills  in  the  State  of  Illinois — 
those  remaining  and  also  the  history  of  those  that  formerly  ex- 
isted in  the  State.  Mrs.  Aleshire  also  asked  that  the  Society 
express  its  interest  in  the  preservation  of  Jubilee  College  near 
Peoria  and  asked  that  telegram  be  sent  to  Bishop  Fawcett  of 
Quincy  expressing  the  interest  of  the  Society.  Mrs.  Aleshire 
stated  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Diocese  meets  this  week 
and  so  it  is  important  that  the  telegram  be  sent  at  once. 

Doctor  Stocking  stated  that  he  had  visited  the  remains  of 
Jubilee  College  and  that  it  is  a  most  interesting  sight  and  he 
desired  that  the  Society  act  according  to  Mrs.  Aleshire's  plans. 

Mr.  Adams  spoke  of  an  old  mill  near  Highland  in  Madison 
County.  Father  Eschmann  spoke  of  Riley's  mill  in  Randolph 
County.  Mr.  Colyer  said  that  he  knew  of  the  remains  of  some  old 
mills  in  Edwards  county.  The  Chairman  asked  that  members 
collect  such  information  and  put  it  in  writing  and  send  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Doctor  Schmidt  then  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  appointing 
a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  ap- 
pointed as  the  committee  Mrs.  I.  G.  Miller,  chairman ;  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Jamison,  Rev.  C.  J.  Eschmann  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Earle  of  Des  Plaines, 
The  Nominating  Committee  then  retired  for  consideration. 

Professor  Pease  stated  that  he  had  recently  been  in  Detroit 
attending  the  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Asso- 
ciation and  that  that  organization  had  accepted  the  invitation  of 
this  Society  to  hold  its  1926  meeting  in  this  city.  He  also  asked 
that  committees  looking  toward  the  entertainment  of  this  organi- 
zation be  appointed.  The  Chairman  said  that  we  would  appoint 
the  committees  later. 

Mr.  John  H.  Hauberg  then  spoke  of  the  Black  Hawk  Watch 
Tower  and  of  the  beautiful  bluff  overlooking  the  city  of  Rock 
Island.  He  stated  there  is  a  bill  now  before  the  Legislature 
asking  for  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  this  property  as 
a  State  Park.  Mr.  Hauberg  moved  that  the  Historical  Society 
commend  the  plans  to  purchase  it  for  the  State.  Doctor  Stock- 
ing seconded  the  motion. 

Mrs.  Miller  asked  if  something  could  not  be  done  to  curb 
the  asking  of  extortionate  prices  for  property  which  the  State  de- 
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sires  for  any  purpose.  She  suggested  that  a  survey  of  historic 
and  scenic  land  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  purchasing  it  at 
reasonable  rates.  Doctor  Schmidt  stated  that  the  State  has  at 
present  the  power  of  condemnation  and  that  a  suit  for  the  con- 
demnation of  the  land  on  which  is  situated  the  great  Cahokia  and 
other  Mounds  is  at  present  in  Court.  He  agreed  with  Mrs.  Miller 
that  the  prices  are  often  extortionate  but  that  the  State  has  the 
right  to  have  the  land  appraised  and  condemned. 

The  Nominating  Committee  by  its  chairman,  Mrs.  I.  G. 
Miller,  made  its  report  nominating  persons  for  officers  of  the 
Society  for  the  coming  year.  She  moved  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port and  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot.  The  report  of  the 
nominating  committee  was  accepted.  The  Secretary  cast  the 
ballot  and  the  persons  named  in  the  report  were  duly  elected  as 
officers  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  report  of  the  Genealogical  Committee  was  called  for  and 
it  was  read  by  the  Chairman,  Miss  Osborne.  This  report  was  ap- 
proved and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

The  Secretary  spoke  of  a  bill  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which  had  been  adopted  through  the  interest  of 
Senator  Ralston  of  Indiana.  This  bill  authorizes  the  copying 
of  papers  from  the  archives  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
various  States  in  their  territorial  period.  States  can  receive 
copies  of  such  territorial  papers  arranged  for  publication  upon 
application  by  the  Governor  of  the  respective  States.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Historical  Society  was  directed  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Len  Small,  to  this  Act 
of  Congress  and  respectfully  ask  him  to  make  application  for  the 
papers  relating  to  the  Territory  of  Illinois  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law. 

Doctor  Schmidt  then  called  attention  to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Allen  the  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  adjourned. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ILLINOIS 

STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

May  1,  1925. 


To  the  Directors  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society. 
Gentlemen : 

It  is  again  my  duty  and  my  privilege  to  present  to  you  the 
annual  report  of  the  labors  and  activities  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  progress  and  accomplishment. 
The  officers  and  the  working  staff  of  the  Historical  Library 
which,  of  course,  are  also  those  of  the  Historical  Society,  are  well 
settled  in  their  new  quarters  and  work  proceeds  along  definite 
lines.  I  am  tempted  to  describe  to  you  here  the  divisions  of  our 
work  and  the  devoted  service  of  the  various  workers,  but  that 
must  come  later  in  this  report. 

You  will  perhaps  remember  that  last  year  I  was  ill  and  was 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting.  This  was  the  first  time  in  the 
twenty-five  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Historical  Society  that 
I  was  absent  from  an  annual  meeting.  The  Society  was  so  kind 
as  to  pass  resolutions  of  sympathy  for  me  in  my  illness,  and  re- 
gret at  m>  absence.  Allow  me  now  to  thank  you  for  the  sym- 
pathy and  to  say  that  I  was  much  depressed  by  the  fact  of  my 
enforced  absence  but  cheered  by  your  expressions  of  sympathy 
and  by  the  visit  to  me  at  the  hospital  of  Mrs.  Herdman  and  Mr. 
Allen.  I  must  confess  that  it  was  perhaps  well  for  me  to  learn 
that  there  could  be  a  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  without 
my  presence.  I  think  that  subconsciously  I  had  doubted  this, 
but  seriously  at  any  rate  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  again. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  has  now  a  membership 
of  1,143  members  of  all  classes.  This  includes  19  life  members; 
15  honorary  members  and  1,109  annual  members.  This  is  a  less 
number  than  I  reported  to  you  last  year,  as  I,  with  the  help  of 
my  secretary  and  assistant,  have  gone  carefully  over  our  list 
of  members  and  have  dropped  from  our  membership  list  about 
200  persons  from  whom  we  have  heard  nothing  for  several  years, 
either  by  payment  of  the  annual  dues,  a  merely  nominal  sum,  or 
in  any  other  way.  The  publications  of  the  Historical  Society  and 
the  Library  are  so  valuable  and  cost  the  State  such  large  sums 
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that  to  send  them  to  persons  who  do  not  appreciate  them  seems 
not  only  unwise  but  wasteful.  On  the  other  hand  membership 
in  the  Historical  Society  indicates  an  interest  in  the  work  and 
to  send  the  publications  indiscriminately  would  mean  that  many 
of  them  would  be  lost  or  destroyed,  so  while  no  citizen  is  refused 
a  copy  of  any  of  our  books  as  long  as  they  last,  the  members  of 
the  Historical  Society,  certain  officials,  as  for  instance,  County 
Superintendents  of  Schools,  and  public  libraries,  institutional  li- 
braries and  historical  societies  make  up  the  mailing  list  of  the  Li- 
brary and  Society.  This  list,  as  I  have  stated,  has  been  reduced 
and  we  now  send  out  publications  to  2,122  addresses.  Our  edi- 
tions are  but  3,000  copies  and  so  our  remainders  of  each  edition 
are  but  878  copies.  This  is  considerably  reduced  in  each  instance 
by  the  immediate  requests  for  each  new  number  of  our  publica- 
tions from  persons  who  have  seen  copies  of  the  book,  so  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  our  publications  are  very  soon  exhausted  and 
out  of  print.  We  are  particular  about  keeping  our  own  reserve 
stock  and  as  we  have  such  limited  storage  space — none  in  fact — 
we  would  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  large  remainders  of  our 
publications.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  earlier  numbers 
of  them  which  reduce  our  supply,  but  we  are  of  course,  issuing 
new  publications.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Historical  Society,  Vol- 
ume 17,  No.  3,  October,  1924,  as  the  leading  editorial,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Historical  Society  published  a  comprehensive  account 
of  the  several  publications  of  the  Library  and  Society.  You  may 
find  this  of  interest,  as  it  tells  exactly  what  our  publications  are 
and  how  they  are  divided  into  series  and  volume. 

1  The  need  for  storage  room  is  acute.  It  seems  almost  lu- 
dicrous no  doubt  to  have  me  enlarge  upon  our  need  of  storage 
space  when  we  have  so  recently  moved  into  our  beautiful  new 
quarters,  but  while  we  have  more  reading  room  space  and  other 
work  room  facilities,  we  have  no  store  room  space  at  all,  except 
in  an  unpartitioned,  unlighted  and  unventilated  room  in  the  base- 
ment of  this  building,  which  is  already  crowded. 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  present  General  Assembly  asking 
for  an  addition  to  this  building.  (The  Centennial  Memorial 
Building)  which,  I  believe  has  good  prospects  of  becoming  a  law, 
and  I  beg  that  members  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society 
take  a  real,  and  active  interest  in  securing  for  the  Historical  Li- 
brary and  Society,  ample  and  suitable  storage  space,  room  for  an 
historical  museum  and  an  adequate  addition  to  our  newspaper 
room  in  this  new  building.  I  wish  to  urge  you,  directors  and  mem- 
bers of  this  society,  to  go  with  me  or  some  other  member  of  the 
Library  staff  and  see  our  present  condition  and  pressing  needs. 
If  the  new  addition  to  our  building  is  erected  it  will  be  on  the  east 
side,  or  Second  Street  side  of  the  house,  the  end  of  the  building 
in  which  our  rooms  are  located,  and  if  we  ever  secure  rooms  con- 
venient to  our  present  quarters  it  must  be  in  this  addition.    We 
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have  no  museum  space  at  all.  All  of  our  illustrative  material, 
pictures,  relics,  except  our  Lincoln  material,  (and  only  about  half 
of  that  can  at  present  be  shown)  is  packed  away.  When  I  am  of- 
fered gifts  of  pictures,  furniture  or  other  relics,  I  can  only  accept 
them  and  explain  that  they  must  be  packed  away  for  the  present. 

The  fine  collection  of  World  War  historical  material  is  still 
in  boxes  as  we  have  no  space  in  which  to  arrange  it.  I  suggest 
that  today,  the  Historical  Society  should  pass  resolutions  calling 
on  the  Legislature,  the  Governor,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
adequate  space  in  the  proposed  new  addition  to  the  Centennial 
building  and  that  it  be  taken  account  of  in  the  architect's  plans 
for  the  building.  Now  is  the  time  to  remedy  the  faults  in  our 
beautiful  Centennial  building.'  It  should  have  been  purely  a  Li- 
brary and  Memorial  building.  The  attempts  to  make  it  partly 
an  office  building  has  had  the  effect  of  making  it  inadequate  in 
many  respects  for  its  original  purposes. 

Members  of  the  Society,  if  you  have  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  your  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  speak  or  write 
to  them  as  strongly  as  you  can  on  this  subject.  The  personal  in- 
terview or  call  would,  of  course,  be  more  effective,  but  give  the 
Historical  Society  your  aid  and  support  in  this  crisis. 

LIFE  OF  DOUGLAS. 

I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  to  you  the  interest  that  has 
been  shown  in  our  recent  publication  in  the  Journal  of  the  Life 
of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  by  Mr.  Frank  E.  Stevens  of  Sycamore, 
Illinois.  It  appears  in  a  double  number  of  the  Journal  and  it  is 
illustrated  with  more  than  sixty  pictures,  many  of  them  very 
rare,  of  persons  or  places  associated  with  the  life  of  Douglas.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  bulky  and  unwieldy  in  appearance  but 
that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  author.  Mr.  Stevens  spent  many 
years  of  patient  labor  and  research  in  writing  this  life  of  Douglas 
and  it  is  a  great  piece  of  work.  One  of  the  important  things  is 
that  it  is  in  print,  a  matter  of  record,  available  for  the  use  of  the 
historian  of  the  future. 

Your  secretary  has  received  requests  for  it  and  letters  com- 
mending it,  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Maine  and 
Massachusetts,  from  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  several  from  California 
and  Oregon. 

Mr.  Stevens  has  been  generous  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
publication  of  his  work  by  the  Library  and  Society.  He  has  been 
made  happy  by  many  congratulations  on  the  excellence  and  thor- 
oughness of  his  sketch  of  the  life  and  labors  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  that  great  son  of  Illinois  and  the  nation  whose  fame 
grows  greater  as  passions  and  prejudices  soften  with  the  passing 
of  the  years  and  his  career  and  his  patriotism  become,  through 
works  like  that  of  Mr.  Stevens,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
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thinking  people  of  the  nation  and  more  clearly  understood  by 
them. 

THE  LINCOLN  CENTENNIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Historical  Society  this  year  as  last,  co-operated  with 
the  Lincoln  Centennial  Association  in  the  observance  of  the  birth- 
day anniversary  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  February  12th.  An 
exhibition  of  manuscripts  relating  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  period 
was  held  in  the  Historical  Library.  Many  fine  original  letters 
written  by  Mr.  Lincoln  were  shown.  Of  particular  interest  were 
some  letters  written  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  Major  John  T.  Stuart,  his 
first  law  partner.  These  letters  are  the  property  of  the  great 
grand  children  of  Major  Stuart,  Mr.  M.  Hay  Brown  and  his  sis- 
ters Mrs.  Christine  Brown  Penniman  and  Miss  Jane  L.  Brown. 
Hon.  Homer  J.  Tice  also  loaned  some  fine  original  Lincoln  letters. 
The  Lincoln  letters  owned  by  the  Historical  Library  were  ex- 
hibited and  some  unique  legal  papers,  formerly  owned  by  Lincoln 
and  Herndon  were  loaned  by  Miss  Alice  Orendorff  and  Mrs.  Edna 
Orendorff  MacPherson.  The  papers  in  the  estate  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  from  the  probate  court  of  Sangamon  County  were 
through  the  courtesy  and  interest  of  Probate  Judge  Roger  E. 
Chapin  shown  as  a  part  of  the  Lincoln  exhibit.  There  were  many 
other  interesting  papers  shown. 

The  Library  and  Society  continues  its  search  for  Lincoln 
material  of  all  kinds.  The  Library  now  owns  over  three  thous- 
and books  and  pamphlets  about  Lincoln,  many  rare  manuscripts 
and  a  large  collection  of  pictures  and  other  illustrative  material. 
A  bill  is  now  before  the  General  Assembly  asking  for  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  purchase  of  an  invaluable  portrait  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln by  the  noted  American  portrait  painter,  George  H.  Story. 
The  State  owns  no  worthy  portrait  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  we  hope 
and  believe  this  portrait  will  be  purchased  at  this  time.  Such  op- 
portunities do  not  often  occur. 

THE  JACKSONVILLE  CENTENNIAL. 

This  year,  1925,  the  city  of  Jacksonville  is  celebrating  its 
centenary.  A  fine  program  has  been  prepared  and  observance  of 
significant  dates  in  the  progress  of  the  city  are  being  observed. 

The  Historical  Society  is  publishing  a  Jacksonville  Cen- 
tennial number  of  the  Journal.  It  is  Volume  18,  No.  1,  April, 
1925.  It  is  already  in  press  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. It  will  contain  an  excellent  history  of  the  city  of  Jack- 
sonville and  its  institutions,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  committee.  Jacksonville  was  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant educational  center  in  the  State  in  the  formative  days  of 
the  State's  history,  an  account  of  the  founding  and  develop- 
ment of  that  city  can  not  fail  to  be  an  important  contribution  to 
the  history  of  Illinois. 
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COUNTY  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATIONS. 

A  number  of  Illinois  Counties  are  this  year  completing  a 
century  of  existence  under  county  organization.  Among  them 
are  the  counties  of  Knox,  Adams,  Hancock,  Mercer,  Peoria,  Put- 
nam, Schuyler  and  Warren. 

Hancock  County  has  made  a  good  start  in  its  centennial 
observance.  A  chronology  of  the  county  has  been  prepared  as 
well  as  an  excellent  program  for  the  several  observances.    Miss 

Abagail  Davidson,  the  Secretary,  has  done  excellent  work 
and  deserves  special  commendation.  We  had  hoped  to  have  an 
account  of  the  Hancock  County  Centennial  plans  and  observ- 
ances at  this  meeting  by  Judge  C.  J.  Scofield,  the  president  of  the 
Hancock  Centennial  Committee,  but  he  was  obliged  to  give  up 
this  plan  because  of  his  work  in  court.  We  hope  to  have  his  ad- 
dress for  publication  in  our  transactions. 

THE  LAFAYETTE  CENTENNIAL. 

We  do  not  think  of  Illinois  as  an  ancient  state,  but  when 
we  reflect  that  one  hundred  years  ago  the  great  French  General 
Lafayette  visited  two  towns  in  our  State,  we  seem  to  go  back  in 
history  and  become  connected  with  the  stirring  days  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  although  until  late  in  the  war  for  American  Inde- 
pendence our  country  was  British  Territory  and  Illinois  did  not 
become  a  sovereign  State  until  forty-three  years  after  the  Dec- 
laration of  American  Independence.  Our  beautiful  Illinois  coun- 
try was  on  the  out  posts  of  civilization  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
George  Rogers  Clark  in  1778,  and  his  Long  Knives,  to  wrest  the 
great  Northwest  from  England. 

Nearly  fifty  years  had  passed  since  that  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence when  Gen.  Lafayette  came  back  to  visit  again  his 
American  friends  and  companions  in  arms.  He  was  the  guest  of 
the  nation.  The  Legislature  of  Illinois  directed  its  Governor  to 
send  the  beloved  Frenchman  an  invitation  to  visit  this  State.  This 
Governor  Coles  gladly  did  as  he  had  visited  Lafayette  at  his  home 
in  France,  and  the  great  Frenchman  came.  He  visited  Kaskaskia 
and  Shawneetown.  Kaskaskia,  the  gay  little  French  capital  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  has  disappeared,  leaving  scarcely  a  trace. 
The  great  Mississippi  river  has  washed  it  away,  but  Shawnee- 
town, on  the  gentle  Ohio,  La  belle  riviere  of  the  French,  is  still  in 
existence  and  that  little  city  will  on  May  14,  one  week  from  today, 
celebrate  the  centennial  of  General  Lafayette's  visit.  The  His- 
torical Society  is  helping  in  the  celebration.  I  hope  as  many  of 
you  as  can  will  attend  this  unique  celebration  in  the  oldest  part  of 
the  State.  It  is  quite  an  ambitious  event  for  a  small  city.  Hon. 
C.  J.  Doyle  of  this  city  is  to  make  the  principal  address  and  that 
means  it  will  be  interesting  and  eloquent. 

At  this  meeting  we  have  had  an  address  by  Mr.  Swain  on  the 
Lafayette  Centennial  from  the  broader  standpoint  of  his  visit 
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to  the  nation.    I  hope  all  of  you  heard  this  forceful  and  valuable 
historical  address. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

In  May,  1926,  at  our  annual  meeting  next  year,  we  expect  to 
have  with  us  in  its  annual  session  the  Mississippi  Valley  His- 
torical Association.  This  association  usually  goes  to  larger  cities 
where  there  are  either  universities  or  important  civic  organiza- 
tions. This  year  it  met  in  Detroit.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  us  to 
adequately  entertain  this  body  of  distinguished  historians  and 
I  bespeak  the  active  co-operation  of  every  one  of  you  in  making 
this  meeting  a  success. 

We  must  have  strong  committees.  The  mayor  of  the  city  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  united  with  the  Historical  Society  in 
inviting  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association  to  hold 
its  1926  meeting  in  Springfield  and  we  will  count  of  course  upon 
their  assistance.  Springfield  will  by  that  time  have  ample  hotel 
accommodations  but  we  must  all  work  hard  and  work  together. 
Dr.  Schmidt  will  no  doubt  in  due  time  appoint  necessary  com- 
mittees. 

USE  OF  THE  CENTENNIAL  BUILDING. 

I  think  it  is  but  natural  that  the  Historical  Society  should 
feel  that  it  has  first  claim  upon  the  auditorium  of  this  building 
for  its  meetings.  It  is  generally  conceded  I  think,  that  the  of- 
ficers and  members  of  this  Society  did  pioneer  work  and  had  an 
important  part  in  securing  the  erection  of  this  building,  but  the 
Historical  Society  must  take  its  chance  with  organizations  and 
citizens  in  the  use  of  the  building.  Another  organization  spoke 
first  for  the  use  of  the  building  today  and  so  we  must  conclude 
our  meeting  in  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Library.  Fortunately 
we  have  plenty  of  room  here  and  beautiful  surroundings. 

EXPENSE  OF  BINDING. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  fine  piece  of  work 
done  by  the  Monastery  Bindery  of  Chicago  in  repairing  and  re- 
binding  an  old  and  frail  newspaper  file.  This  is  necessarily  very 
slow  and  painstaking  and  requires  a  very  skillful  and  conscien- 
tious workman.  We  have  other  files  in  need  of  the  same  kind  of 
work  but  the  expense  is  so  great  as  to  be  almost  prohibitive  and 
yet  the  newspaper  files  are  priceless.  We  have  over  four  thous- 
and bound  files  and  we  are  adding  to  them  every  day.  Their  use 
is  constant  and  manifold.    What  shall  we  do  about  them  ? 

GIFTS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND  SOCIETY. 

Gifts  are  usually  acknowledged  in  the  Journal,  but  I  will 
mention  two  notable  ones. 
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Mr.  Dan  G.  Swannell  of  Champaign  has  given  the  Society  a 
plaster  bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  bust  is  by  Leonard  Volk. 
Mr.  Swannell's  father  purchased  the  bust  from  Mr.  Volk  him- 
self. It  has  been  in  the  Swannell  family  for  sixty  years.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  valuable  gift. 

The  daughters  of  the  late  Colonel  Bluford  Wilson,  Mrs.  P. 
B.  Warren  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Wilson  Dickerman  have  presented  to 
the  Society  a  fine  bronze  bust  of  their  Uncle,  the  late  General 
James  Harrison  Wilson.  General  Wilson  was  born  in  Illinois. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Major  Bluford  Wilson.  General  Wilson  was 
one  of  the  last  of  the  Major  Generals  of  the  Civil  War.  He  also 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  I  announce  the  death  of  22 
members  of  the  Historical  Society  since  my  last  report.  I  try  to 
publish  brief  notices  in  the  Journal,  so  I  will  now  merely  read 
their  names.  Among  these  deceased  members  I  must  read  the 
name  of  Mr.  Stuart  Brown,  a  director  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
Thomas  will  speak  to  you  of  Mr.  Brown,  but  I  must  briefly  speak 
of  him,  as  I  had  known  him  from  my  childhood  and  I  feel  a 
great  sense  of  personal  loss  in  his  going  away.  I  am  sure  we  all 
remember  that  two  years  ago  at  the  dinner  given  at  the  Country 
Club  in  honor  of  Professor  E.  B.  Greene,  Mr.  Brown  paid  a  most 
charming  tribute  to  Professor  Greene  and  his  services  to  the 
cause  of  State  history.  Mr.  Brown's  address  was  a  particularly 
happy  one  and  his  manner  of  delivery  was  most  attractive. 
Many  persons  commented  upon  the  charm  and  grace  of  that  ad- 
dress. This  is  but  one  instance  of  Mr.  Brown's  generous  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  of  his  friends.  Instances  might  be  multi- 
plied but  Dr.  Thomas  will  speak  to  you  and  I  can  only  say  that  the 
Historical  Society  and  the  city  of  Springfield  was  the  richer  and 
happier  through  the  life  of  Stuart  Brown  and  are  sadder  and 
poorer  by  his  going  away. 

LIST  OF  DECEASED  MEMBERS. 

Rev.  William  T.  Beadles,  Quincy,  111.,  Dec.  13,  1924. 
Mr.  Stuart  Brown,  Springfield,  October  26,  1924. 
Mr.  James  R.  Campbell,  McLeansboro,  August  14,  1924. 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Chenoweth,  Oak  Park,  1924. 
Mrs.  Moses  B.  Condell,  Springfield,  Jan.  25,  1925. 
Professor  E.  S.  Coombs,  Carthage,  October,  1924. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Cox,  Scarborough-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  June  20, 
1924. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dent,  Chicago,  December  25,  1924. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Dyche,  Evanston,  October,  1924. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Kellogg,  Tremont,  December  9,  1924. 

Mr.  Frank  Kutz,  Cisne,  August  23,   1924. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Morris,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dakota,  March  22,  1924. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Norton,  Alton,  111.,  January  8,  1925. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Pritchett,  Dana,  111.,  November  11,  1924. 
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Mr.  M.  S.  Rosenwald,  Chicago,  March  27,  1924. 
Mr.  John  H.  Strawn,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  October  30,  1924. 
Mr.  H.  S.  Towle,  Oak  Park,  111.,  March,  1924. 
Mrs.  George  D.  Tunnicliff,  Macomb,  111.,  March,  1925. 
Mr.  Peter  Vredenburgh,  Sr.,  Springfield,  March  2,  1925. 
Mr.  Virgil  G.  Way,  Gibson  City,  October  15,  1924. 
Mr.  John  M.  Whitehead,  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  August  31, 
1924. 

Mr.  Henry  Carter  Williams,  Springfield,  April  8,  1925. 
These  have  entered  into  rest  since  the  May,  1924  meeting. 

CO-OPERATION  WITH  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Historical  Society 
with  the  Lincoln  Centennial  Association. 

We  continue  our  co-operation  with  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  with  whom  we  are  associated  in  several 
projects.  The  Society  and  the  D.  A.  R.  are  continuing  the  work 
of  offering  prizes  for  historical  essays  in  a  contest  among  the 
school  children  of  the  State.  This  is  the  fourth  year  of  such  co- 
operation. We  also  continue  our  interest  and  try  to  help  in  the 
work  of  the  Lincoln  Circuit  Marking  Association.  In  October, 
1924,  a  divisional  meeting  of  Regents  of  the  D.  A.  R.  was  held  in 
the  Historical  Library.  The  United  States  Daughters  of  1812, 
Sangamo  Chapter,  held  a  meeting  in  this  Library  in  April,  1925. 
We  assist  clubs  in  the  arrangements  of  programs  or  plans  for 
historical  study.  The  correspondence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety is  very  large  and  I  make  an  earnest  effort  to  supply  re- 
quested information. 

Miss  Osborne  will  report  on  our  genealogical  collection  and 
its  work.  It  would  be  interesting,  at  least  to  me,  to  tell  you  of 
the  research  work  of  the  Society,  of  our  plan  of  classification 
and  the  work  of  our  cataloguers,  but  my  report  is  already  too 
long.  We  try  to  collect,  preserve  and  record  the  history  of  Illi- 
nois and  her  people,  and  we  try  to  be  a  live,  active,  practical  force 
of  service  to  the  people  of  the  State  today.  We  welcome  pupils 
of  our  schools  of  all  ages.  Sometimes  I  talk  to  primary  grade 
children  about  Lincoln.     We  assist  students  and  scholars. 

Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  who  is  writing  a  most  exhaus- 
tive life  of  Lincoln,  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  with  us  and 
he  expects  to  visit  us  frequently  before  his  monumental  work 
is  completed. 

Sometimes  our  members  speak  of  a  drive  for  members  of 
the  Historical  Society,  but  under  our  present  plan  of  State  sup- 
port, a  very  large  membership  would  be  too  expensive.  We  are 
glad  to  have  new  members  if  they  want  to  join  the  Society  and 
are  recommended  by  present  members,  but  sometimes  persons 
have  joined  the  Society  at  the  request  of  a  friend  without  much 
interest  or  perhaps  hardly  understanding  the  objects  of  the  So- 
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ciety.  Such  persons  usually  drop  out  after  one  year's  member- 
ship and  the  bookkeeping  and  postage  for  such  a  member  is  a 
much  greater  expense  than  the  one  dollar  that  the  member  has 
paid.  Every  new  member  receives  his  original  dollar  back  in  the 
cost  of  the  postage  on  his  first  outfit  of  our  earlier  publications. 
We  want  new  members  but  we  want  appreciative  and  active 
ones. 

The  working  staff  of  the  Library  performs  the  duties  of 
the  Historical  Society.  They  are  all  interested  and  give  the  best 
service  of  which  they  are  capable. 

These  I  believe  are  some  of  the  principal  matters  of  interest 
for  the  past  year.    I  must  of  necessity  tell  you  the  same  story 
each  year,  but  it  is  a  story  of  work  and  achievement. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JESSIE  PALMER  WEBER, 
Secretary  Illinois  State  Historical  Society. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society: 

As  I  have  often  said  in  making  the  report  of  the  Genealogical 
Committee  to  the  Society,  this  work  increases  from  day  to  day. 
Our  requests  for  information  through  the  mail  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  State  Library,  and  its  Library 
Extension  Division,  and  the  Lincoln  Library,  turn  over  to  us  all 
their  requests  along  this  line.  We  try  as  best  we  can  to  give  the 
desired  information,  but  this,  as  a  rule,  takes  days  of  research 
work,  after  which  a  typewritten  copy  is  made  and  sent  to  the  one 
seeking  the  information.  We  receive  very  profuse  and  grateful 
praise  for  our  efforts,  and  often  a  check  is  enclosed,  but  this  we 
return,  because  we  consider  this  work  a  part  of  our  regular 
duties. 

I  am  always  watching  the  catalogues  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  lists  for  the  best  material  that  I  think  will  add  to  the 
value  of  our  collection,  and  which  will  be  of  the  most  service  to 
our  students.  We  find  the  Library  of  Congress  lists  especially 
helpful,  and  through  them  have  been  able  to  secure  some  gifts  by 
Illinois  authors  to  our  Library. 

That  this  report  is  carefully  read  and  notes  taken  on  the 
important  additions  to  the  collection,  we  find  in  the  letters  we 
receive  promptly  after  our  Transactions  are  out.  This,  of  course, 
is  very  gratifying  to  us  in  view  of  our  efforts  to  build  up  our 
collection  and  it  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  middle  west. 

Among  the  more  recent  additions  to  the  collection,  taking 
them  by  states,  followed  by  the  gifts  of  family  histories  are  the 
following : 

Connecticut  State.  Vital  Records  of  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, Part  II. 

Kentucky  State.  The  Kentucky  State  Papers  which  consist 
of  6,000  manuscripts  in  the  Draper  collection,  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin, are  being  published  by  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society.  We 
have  ordered  a  copy  for  our  collection.  They  will  be  out,  so  they 
inform  us,  within  the  next  two  months. 

Kentucky  State.  The  Filson  Club  will  publish  as  their  Pub- 
lication No.  33,  a  volume  entitled  "Kentucky  Land  Grants,"  which 
is  described  as  a  complete  index  to  all  land  grants  in  Kentucky. 
This  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Willard  R.  Jillson,  who,  as 
you  recall,  gave  us  the  annual  address  before  the  State  Historical 
Society  last  year.  It  is  now  in  press,  and  we  will  receive  this  on 
our  exchange  basis. 
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The  Kentucky  Historical  Register,  Jan.  1925,  contains  the 
Logan  county  Tax  list  for  1795. 

Kentucky  State.  Soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812.  Report  of  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Samuel  E.  Hill, 
Pub.  1891,  was  sent  to  this  Library  as  a  gift.  This  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  collection,  as  we  understand  the  volume  was  out 
of  print  and  could  not  be  procured,  but  that  an  index  was  being 
prepared  and  this  we  had  ordered. 

Maine  State.  Gardiner,  Maine.  Vital  Records  to  the  year 
1892.    3  vols. 

Hallowell,  Maine.     Vital  Records  to  the  year  1892. 

Pittston,  Maine.    Vital  Records  to  the  year  1892. 

Randolph,  Maine.     Vital  Records  to  the  year  1892. 

Maryland  State.  Carolina  county,  Maryland.  History  of 
Carolina  county,  Maryland,  from  its  beginning.  Material  largely 
contributed  by  the  teachers  and  children  of  the  county.  Pub. 
1920. 

Revolutionary  Records  of  Maryland,  Part  I.  By  Gaius  Mar- 
cus Brumbaugh,  M.S.M.D.,  and  Margaret  Roberts  Hodges.  Pub. 
Annapolis,  Md.,  1924. 

Maryland  State.  St.  Mary's  county,  Maryland.  General 
Index  of  Wills,  1633-1900.  Compiled  by  Margaret  Roberts  Hodges 
from  original  Indices  at  St.  Mary's  county,  Md.  Published  by 
the  Carter  Braxton  Chapter  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Massachusetts  State.  Martha's  Vineyard,  History  of,  in 
three  volumes.     By  Charles  Edward  Banks,  M.  D. 

Mendon,  Massachusetts.    Vital  Records  to  the  year  1850. 

Milford,  Massachusetts.    Vital  Records  to  the  year  1850. 

Pelham,  Massachusetts.     Vital  Records  to  the  year  1850. 

Peru,  Massachusetts.    Vital  Records  to  the  year  1850. 

Westport,  Massachusetts.    Vital  Records  to  the  year  1850. 

Windsor,  Massachusetts.    Vital  Records  to  the  year  1850. 

New  Jersey  State.    Archives.    First  Series,  Vols.  30,  31,  32. 

Vol.  30.    Calendar  of  New  Jersey  Wills,  1730-1750. 

Vol.  31.  Extracts  from  American  newspapers  relating  to 
New  Jersey  for  the  year  1775. 

Vol.  32.    Abstract  of  New  Jersey  Wills,  1751-1760. 

New  York  State.  Old  Dutch  church  of  Kingston,  Ulster 
county,  New  York.  Baptismal  and  Marriage  Register,  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  their  commencement  in  1660. 

Rhode  Island  State.  Index  to  Births,  Marriages  and 
Deaths,  recorded  in  Providence,  1911-1920.  Vol.  18,  Parts  I. 
and  II. 

South  Carolina  State.  History  of  Beaufort  county,  South 
Carolina.    By  N.  S.  Willet. 

History  of  Williamsburg,  South  Carolina.    From  the  first  set- 
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tlement  by  Europeans  about  1705  until  1923.     By  William  W. 
Boddie,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  1923. 

Virginia  State.  Carolina  county,  History  of,  from  its  forma- 
tion in  1727  to  1924.  Compiled  from  original  records  and  au- 
thoritative sources.    By  Marshall  Winfield,  Richmond,  Va. 

Virginia  State.  Index  to  obituary  notices  in  the  Richmond 
Enquirer  from  May  9,  1804,  through  1828,  and  the  Richmond 
Whig  from  January,  1824,  through  1838.  Revised  by  H.  R.  Mc- 
Ilvaine,  Richmond,  Va. 

Virginia  State.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  1619- 
1776.    13  vols. 

Legislative  Journals  of  the  Council  of  Colonial  Virginia.  3 
vols. 

Minutes  of  the  Council  and  General  Court  of  Colonial  Vir- 
ginia, 1622-1632,  1670-1676,  with  notes  and  excerpts  from  orig- 
inal council  and  General  Court  Records  into  1683  now  lost. 
Edited  by  H.  R.  Mcllvaine,  Richmond,  Va.,  1924. 

Virginia  State.  Virginia  Wills  before  1799.  A  complete 
abstract  of  all  names  mentioned  in  over  six  hundred  recorded 
wills  copied  from  the  Court  Records  of  Amherst,  Bedford,  Camp- 
bell, Loudoun,  Prince  William  and  Rockbridge  counties,  compiled 
by  William  Montgomery,  1924. 

Virginia  State.  The  Virginia  State  Historical  Society  ex- 
pects to  reproduce  as  complete  a  file  of  the  Virginia  Gazette  from 
1736  to  1789,  as  can  be  found.  They  have  reproduced  by  photos- 
tat, such  vestry  books  and  parish  registers  of  the  colonial  times 
in  Virginia  as  they  have  been  able  to  locate. 
FAMILY  HISTORIES. 

The  -Aby  Family  of  Peoria  county,  Illinois. 

The  Eaby  Family  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Ebi  Family  of  Stark  county,  Ohio. 

Colonial  Documentary  history  of  Theodorus  Eby. 

The  Swiss  Mennonite  Pioneer  of  Lancaster  county,  Pa. 

The  Swiss  Eby  Family.  Pioneer  millwrights  and  millers 
of  Lancaster  county,  Penn. 

Gift  of  Dr.  Franklin  Stanton  Aby.  Chicago,  Illinois,  6464 
Norwood  Park  Avenue. 

Banning  Family.  Genealogical  and  biographical  records  of 
the  Banning  and  allied  families. 

Gift  of  Miss  Kate  Banning,  the  compiler,  6  Navarre  Apt., 
Cincinnati.  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  gifts  the  library  has 
received. 

Chamberlin  Family.  Descendants  of  Henry  Chamberlain. 
By  Margaret  MacFadden.    Gift  of  Philip  L.  Barker,  Chicago,  111. 

Dodds  Family  Reunion,  Springfield,  Illinois,  Aug.  20,  1924. 
Gift  of  W.  C.  Dodds. 

Gemmill  Family.  Genealogy  of  six  Gemmills  in  America. 
Gift  of  Judge  William  Gemmill,  Chicago,  111. 
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Hungerford  Family.  Thomas  Hungerford  of  Hartford  and 
New  London,  Conn.,  and  some  of  his  descendants  with  their  Eng- 
lish ancestors.  By  F.  Phelps  Leach.  Gift  of  the  compiler,  F. 
Phelps  Leach,  East  Highgate,  Vermont. 

McCune,  Elizabeth  Claridge  Memorial.  By  Susa  Young 
Gates,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    Gift  of  the  compiler. 

McLean  County  Illinois.  Marriages— 1831-1841.  Gift  of 
the  compiler  Milo  Custer,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Powell  Family.  Life  of  William  Dummer  Powell.  Gift  of 
the  Michigan  Historical  Commission. 

Radcliff  Family.  Joseph  Radcliff  and  his  descendants,  1802- 
1924.  By  Grace  Radcliff  Evans,  Decatur,  Illinois.  Gift  of  the 
compiler,  Grace  Radcliff  Evans. 

Willard-Peabody  Genealogy  together  with  other  interesting 
and  historical  data.  By  Eugene  W.  Montgomery,  Galena,  Illinois. 
Gift  of  the  compiler,  Eugene  W.  Montgomery. 

The  General  Armory  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Wales.    By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  C.B.,  L.L.D.,  London,  1878. 

Parish  Register  of  Wimbledon,  County  Surrey,  England. 
Pub.  London,  1924,  by  Mitchell,  Hughes  and  Clarke. 

Appreciating  your  co-operation  and  help,  and  welcoming  sug- 
gestions for  additions  to  the  collection. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGIA  L.  OSBORNE, 
Chairman  Genealogical  Committee,  Illinois  State  Historical  Society. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  ILLINOIS 
STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

May  6-7,  1925. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES 
WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 
MAY  6,  1925—2:45  O'CLOCK 

AUDITORIUM,  CENTENNIAL  BUILDING 

Doctor  Otto  L.  Schmidt,  President  of  the  Society,  Presiding. 
Address    -     -     The  Subscription  School  and  the  Seminary  in  Pioneer  Days 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Johnson,  Champaign,  Illinois. 
Address      -     -     -       Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes:  An  Anniversary  Enterprise 
Christopher  B.  Coleman,  Director,  Indiana  Historical  Com- 
mission, Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Songs  - Miss  Diamond  Vadakin 

Address      -     -     The  Death  and  Burial  at  Moline  of  Francis  Jeffrey  Dickens, 

son  of  the  English  novelist,  Charles  Dickens. 

Mrs.  Louise  Jamieson  Alsterlund,  Moline,  111. 

Address — LaFayette      -     -     -     -     On  the  Centenary  of  His  Visit  to  Illinois 

Joseph  Ward  Swain,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  8:15  O'CLOCK. 

Invocation. 

"Illinois." 

Songs        - --       Mrs.  Ruth  Becket  Denney 

Annual  Address      -     -     -       The  Expansion  of  Higher  Education  in  Illinois 

from  1865  to  1925. 

Kendric  C.  Babcock,  Ph.  D.,  L.L.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

and  Sciences,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Songs         Mrs.  Denney 

Reception  in  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  MAY  7,  1925. 

9:30 — Directors'  Meeting  in  Office  of  Secretary. 

10:00 — Business  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  the  Lincoln  Room  of  Illinois 

State  Historical  Library. 

In  Memoriam      --------___--_     Mr.  Stuart  Brown 

By  Rev.  J.  T.  Thomas. 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

MAY  7,  1925—2:45  O'CLOCK. 

Lincoln  Room  Historical  Library. 

Address       -----------     Medicine  in  the  Illinois  Country 

Dr.  C.  S.  Nelson,  Councilor  Fifth  District,  Illinois  State  Medical 

Society,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Address      -     -     The  Imperial  Indian  Department  and  the  Occupation  of  the 

Great  West,  1758-1766. 

Albert  T.  Volwiler,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  History,  Wittenberg 

College,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Address      -     -     -     The  Last  Years  of  the  Whig  Party  in  Illinois,  1847-1856 

Ameda  Ruth  King,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
Address      --------     The  Convergence  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas 

Professor  William  O.  Lynch,  Department  of  History,  Indiana 

University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Adjournment. 


PART  II 

Papers  Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting 

May  6-7,  1925 
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THE  EXPANSION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  ILLINOIS 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS 

Before  the 

ILLINOIS  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

BY 

KENDRIC  C.  BABCOCK,  PH.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  University  of 

Illinois,  Urbana. 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN :  I  count 
it  a  privilege  to  be  called  back,  as  it  were,  to  the  old-time  task  of 
talking  about  history.  When  a  man  has  been  out  of  the  harness 
of  the  historian  for  an  even  dozen  of  years  there  is  something 
more  than  a  mild  satisfaction  in  being  again  called  by  the  ex- 
cellent name  of  historian,  so  far  at  least  as  to  be  asked  to  sit  in 
among  those  who  know  history  and  are  helping  to  make  it. 

In  the  presentation  of  an  educational  topic  to  a  group  of 
historians  no  apology  is  necessary,  because  in  the  making  of  a 
state  the  process  of  education  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  is  ex- 
ceedingly important,  and  the  shaping  of  higher  education  in  a 
commonwealth  is  of  vital  importance.  I  recall  the  Governor  of  a 
Southwestern  state  with  which  I  was  once  connected  as  president 
of  a  pocket  edition  of  a  state  university,  saying  to  me  over  and 
over  again  with  a  peculiar  emphasis  that  was  his,  for  he  was  a 
pompous  old  chap :  "I  tell  you,  Dr.  Babcock,  there  is  nothing  like 
having  your  hand  on  a  state  in  the  making,  and  having  it  at  the 
top." 

In  discussing  this  feature  of  the  development  of  the  history 
of  this  state,  I  would  like  to  have  you  consider  that  I  am  speak- 
ing of  a  phase  of  its  history  which  deals  with  the  state  thinking 
its  best  thought  regarding  the  purposes  of  its  citizens,  not  its 
only  thought,  not  necessarily  its  finest  thought,  but  after  all  its 
best  thought.  And  how  slowly  do  most  men  individually,  and 
how  slowly  do  most  organizations,  arrive  at  the  point  where  their 
really  best  thought  shapes  the  community  and  the  history  of  the 
years!  There  is  a  phrase  in  Emerson  which  is  as  true  of  states, 
at  least  in  certain  stages,  as  it  is  of  individuals :  "Our  faith  comes 
in  moments,  but  our  doubt  is  habitual." 

In  the  survey  to  which  this  occasion  is  devoted  I  want  to 
trace  rather  briefly  and  sketchily,  without  too  many  figures  or 
footnotes,  the  difference  between  those  days  in  1865  when  the 
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bearded  young  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  came  back  to  the  peace- 
ful ways  of  the  prairie  and  attempted  to  pick  up  the  fluttering 
threads  of  the  shattered  fabric  of  their  education,  and  to  piece  to- 
gether somehow  the  fundamentals  of  a  career;  and  those  other 
days  when  the  young  veterans  of  the  Great  War  with  unsettling 
and  distressing  memories  of  Chateau  Thierry  and  the  Argonne 
came  back  over  the  same  trails  and  found  conditions  vastly  dif- 
ferent. The  things  to  which  these  easily  swung  doors  of  the 
higher  educational  institutions  of  1919,  1920  and  1921  opened, 
the  opportunities  that  were  behind  them,  were  not  merely  quan- 
titatively, but  qualitatively  and  altitudinally  different  from  the 
best  treasures  of  1865. 

Between  Appomattox  and  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  in 
1918  stretched  two  generations,  in  which  the  higher  education 
of  a  great  commonwealth  was  transformed,  rebuilt  like  some  of 
the  ancient  cathedrals  of  Europe  not  according  to  the  original 
specifications,  but  according  to  changing  and  enlarging  plans.  In 
the  cathedrals  one  may  trace  in  the  foundation  stones  the  ideals 
of  the  original  builders  of  an  early  century ;  in  the  second  story 
is  the  work  of  the  twelfth  century ;  while  the  marvelous  choir  is 
the  contribution  of  the  fourteenth  century.  So  in  some  of 
these  educational  institutions  there  are  stones  that  speak  of 
the  medieval  period  of  education  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Now 
and  then  one  comes  upon  an  institution  like  the  University  of 
Chicago,  which  stands  out  like  that  marvel  of  Gothic  perfection 
set  in  its  great  and  glorious  stretch  of  green  in  the  old  town  of 
Salisbury  in  England  that  cathedral  which  was  the  work  of  a 
single  generation,  not  of  long  decades  and  different  centuries. 

In  1865  there  was  no  state  university  unless  the  feebly  support- 
ed Illinois  State  Normal  University  may  be  characterized  as  a  state 
institution.  The  state  had  not  taken  advantage  of  the  Land  Grant 
Act  of  1862,  and  altogether  there  was  a  lack  of  interest  in  public 
higher  education  that  was  to  handicap  the  growth  of  the  state 
for  half  of  the  period  under  discussion.  Illinois,  in  fact,  was  the 
last  state  in  the  old  Northwest,  and  one  of  the  very  last  in  the 
Middle  West,  to  establish  a  state  university.  The  possibilities 
bound  up  in  the  idea  of  a  state-supported  university  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  '60's  were  somewhat  like  the  present  physicist's  ideas 
of  the  possibilities  bound  up  in  the  atom.  If  he  could  only  release 
those  whirling  startling  potentialities  of  the  atom,  what  mighty 
things  could  be  accomplished!  So  with  the  small  schools  which 
had  sprung  up  in  the  West  by  1865 ;  they  were  rich  in  possibili- 
ties, far  from  being  realized.  Higher  education  then  was  in  the 
pioneering,  traditional,  missionary  stage.  It  grew  only  slowly  out 
of  that  stage,  and  the  institutions  which  existed  in  1865  show 
how  far  Illinois  as  a  state  had  lagged  behind  its  sisters  of  the  old 
Northwest.  It  was  miles  behind  Michigan  in  the  status  of  its 
higher  education  and  in  the  fine  quality  of  leadership  furnished 
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by  the  University  of  Michigan,  although  Illinois  entered  the 
Union  eighteen  years  before  the  sister  state  came  in. 

Illinois,  however,  did  not  lack  men  who  had  vision  of  the 
future  of  higher  education  in  the  state.  Among  these  men  was 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Newton  Bateman.  With 
a  mingling  of  regret,  if  not  of  remorse,  and  with  a  certain  feeling 
of  prophecy,  he  wrote  in  his  report  of  December  15,  1866,  having 
in  mind  the  Congressional  Land  Grant  of  1862  for  the  promotion 
of  agricultural  and  the  mechanic  arts,  this  striking  paragraph : 

"We  feel  that  this  is  the  long-waited-for  and  golden  opportunity  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  an  institution  which  shall  round  out  and  perfect 
the  free  school  system  of  Illinois;  for  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress are  as  comprehensive  and  liberal  as  the  conception  which  it 
embodies  is  grand  and  national.  While  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  are  the  interests  to  be  especially  promoted,  no  other  departments 
of  learning  are  excluded.  The  institution  founded  by,  or  receiving,  this 
splendid  donation  is  surely  destined  to  become  the  great  State  University 
of  Illinois,  and  the  acknowledged  head  of  her  system  of  popular  education. 
By  a  law  of  inevitable  affinity  and  gravitation,  other  educational  depart- 
ments and  interests  will  be  attracted  to  and  cluster  around  this  grand  cen- 
tral institution.  Power  and  influence  and  treasure  will  flow  towards  it,  until 
its  original  endowment  and  status,  magnificent  as  is  to  be  the  one,  and 
commanding  the  other,  will  be  but  the  small  beginnings  of  the  princely  re- 
sources and  glorious  destiny  which  are  to  crown  its  future." 

While  his  primary  interest  and  enthusiasm  was  for  the  pub- 
lic elementary  schools,  Mr.  Bateman  was  not  lacking  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  colleges  of  the  state,  which  he  characterized  as  "in- 
stitutions representing  the  best  culture  in  the  country  and  whose 
faculties  are  the  peers  of  those  in  any  other  state,  man  for  man, 
and  are  doing  their  work  every  whit  as  well  and  successfully." 
He  maintained  that : 

"High  schools  are  the  legitimate  and  more  valuable  part  of  every  good 
public  school  system  and  if  there  are  any  colleges,  not  to  say  universities, 
that  find  themselves  unable  to  compete  with  such  public  high  schools,  let 
them  perish  by  the  competition;  because  neither  learning  nor  truth  nor  hon- 
esty will  suffer  by  the  catastrophe.  Such  so-called  colleges  are  pretentious 
cheats.  The  curriculums  of  all  public  high  schools  should  end,  and  those  of 
nearly  all  do  end,  substantially  where  the  true  college  course  begins.  It  is 
not  colleges,  therefore,  but  second  rate  high  schools,  preposterously  called 
colleges,  that  cry  out  against  the  monopoly  of  the  higher  departments  of  the 
public  school  system." 

The  report  of  Superintendent  Bateman  for  the  two  years, 
1866-1868,  gives  a  statistical  abstract  of  universities,  colleges, 
etc.,  and  devotes  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  its  341  pages  to  the 
history  and  statistical  summaries  of  the  institutions  listed.  It 
was  a  departure  from  the  usual  form  of  the  report,  in  the  en- 
deavor "to  exhibit  in  full  the  higher  forces,  intellectual,  educa- 
tional and  moral,  which  are  in  active  operation  in  the  state  at  this 
time."  In  the  lists  are  universities,  colleges,  seminaries,  acade- 
mies, theological  schools  and  the  like.  Twenty  colleges  are  listed, 
not  counting  those  supported  by  the  state.  This  report  formally 
introduces  a  new-comer  in  the  ranks  of  the  institutions  of  the 
state,  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  in  these  words : 
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"During  the  past  year  this  new  comer  has  taken  its  place  among  the 
beautiful  sisterhood  of  state  institutions  which  dispense  the  charities  and 
mark  the  civilization  of  the  state."  The  first  biennial  appropriation  was 
$60,000. 

This  survey  of  the  status  of  these  institutions  shows  them  to 
be  very  diverse  in  their  organization  and  standards,  a  mixture  of 
high  school  and  academy,  of  college  and  vocational  school.  Every 
one  of  them,  except  perhaps  the  old  University  of  Chicago,  was 
lacking  in  almost  every  characteristic  of  a  real  university.  Mc- 
Kendree  College,  founded  in  1828,  reported  the  whole  number  of 
graduates  since  the  organization  of  the  institution  as  161,  the 
number  of  pupils  pursuing  a  full  course  as  61,  the  value  of  build- 
ings, furnishings  and  grounds,  $55,000,  and  the  endowment,  $27,- 
500.  Illinois  College  reported  55  students  in  classics,  science  and 
English  literature,  an  endowment  of  $100,000,  and  8,500  books  in 
the  library.  Knox  College,  formerly  called  Prairie  College,  and 
later  Knox  Manual  Labor  College,  had  46  college  students  and  an 
endowment  of  $24,300.  The  University  of  Chicago,  founded  in 
1856,  had  78  full-course  and  83  partial-course  students,  with 
buildings  valued  at  $300,000,  and  an  endowment  of  $100,000. 
Such  were  the  typical  colleges  to  which  these  young  men  of  the 
Civil  War  Army  came  back. 

The  stirring  of  demands  for  practical  instruction  bordering 
on  the  vocational  had  by  1870  produced  various  experiments  in 
these  institutions,  experiments  which  were  to  lead  later  into  a 
positive  and  significant  differentiation  of  institutions  of  strictly 
higher  educational  grade  and  to  the  marvelous  development  of 
instruction  in  science,  commerce,  engineering,  agriculture,  and 
education  itself.  Even  before  the  state  committed  itself  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  with  the  aid  of 
the  Federal  land  grant  of  1862,  the  Illinois  Agricultural  College 
was  founded  in  1861,  a  private  corporation  "for  the  purpose  of 
giving  instruction  in  practical  and  scientific  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts."  The  president,  who  describes  himself  as  "pro- 
fessor of  mental  and  moral  science  and  practical  agriculture," 
proposed  to  associate  with  himself  professors  of  law,  ancient 
languages,  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  military  tactics,  horti- 
culture and  commercial  courses. 

The  University  of  Chicago  in  its  fifth  annual  catalog  (1863- 
64),  in  addition  to  special  courses  in  civil  engineering,  astronomy 
and  law,  announced  an  agricultural  department,  in  order  that  it 
might  not  "overlook  the  almost  universal  demand  for  what  is 
known  as  'a  practical  education'  ".  It  provided  for  a  two-years 
curriculum,  for  admission  to  which  "an  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  branches  of  a  good  English  education  will  be  required." 
The  curriculum  was  essentially  that  of  a  vocational  high  school, 
including  algebra,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  chemistry,  botany, 
root  and  stock  grafting,  astronomy,  minerology,  geology,  veterin- 
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ary  practice,  and  laws  relating  to  contracts,  collections,  highways 
and  fences.  The  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  announced  in 
1867  a  chair  of  agriculture — one  of  its  six  chairs,  which  was 
known  as  the  Isaac  Funk  Professorship  of  Agriculture.  In  this 
list  of  1867  appears  the  new  but  short-lived  Illinois  Soldiers'  Col- 
lege for  the  free  education  of  soldiers  and  soldiers'  children  of  the 
state. 

The  figures  in  the  long  list  of  so-called  colleges,  seminaries 
and  the  like  are  very  interesting  for  three  things :  The  confusion 
as  to  what  constituted  higher  education ;  the  apparent  inability  to 
grade  the  students  who  came  in ;  and  the  uncertain  conception  of 
what  constituted  adequate  support  for  a  collegiate  enterprise. 
The  total  income  of  many  of  these  institutions  did  not  run  to 
$10,000  per  year,  and  very  few  of  them  registered  more  than 
100  collegiate  students,  or,  as  they  were  called  in  the  report, 
"full-course"  students.  In  most  of  them  the  preparatory  course 
far  outran  the  regular  courses  open  to  college  students.  The 
total  figures,  for  example,  in  all  these  twenty  institutions  were 
7,358,  of  whom  "full-course"  students  were  2,441 ;  partial  course 
students,  1,618 ;  and  preparatory  students,  3,299. 

The  library  of  Illinois  College  had  8,500  volumes,  the 
largest  in  the  state.  The  estimate  value  of  all  college  buildings 
was  $2,758,000.    The  endowment  totalled  $2,335,000. 

By  1925  twenty  new  colleges  at  least,  excluding  junior  col- 
leges, were  added  to  the  list  of  1867.  This  does  not  include  those 
which  were  chartered  for  one  purpose  or  another  but  did  not 
operate  long  enough  really  to  be  called  colleges.  The  chartering  of 
so-called  colleges  in  the  State  of  Illinois  in  more  recent  years  at 
any  rate  has  been  lax.  More  fake  institutions  have  been  charter- 
ed in  the  State  and  have  done  something  akin  to  "practicing  their 
professions"  than  in  almost  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  The 
solidity  of  the  general  expansion  of  higher  education  in  the  State 
is  attested  by  the  surprising  totals  of  the  forty-six  universities, 
colleges  and  professional  schools  (including  thirteen  independent 
professional  institutions)  reported  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  in  1922  in  terms  comparable  with  the  figures  just 
given  for  1867.  The  students  numbered  53,281,  of  whom  only 
5,551  or  about  ten  per  cent,  were  in  preparatory  departments  in 
contrast  to  nearly  forty-five  per  cent,  in  1867 ;  34,709  were  in  col- 
legiate and  graduate  departments.  The  grounds,  buildings  and  ap- 
paratus were  estimated  at  $52,300,000  and  the  endowments  at 
$50,300,000.  The  volumes  in  the  libraries  passed  2,100,000.  Verily 
the  best  thought  of  the  State  was  finding  tangible,  generous,  and 
permanent  expression. 

In  the  first  twenty-five  years  after  1865,  there  was  little 
change  in  the  general  organization  of  higher  institutions  save  for 
the  Illinois  Industrial  University  which  started  on  a  new  track 
and  after  many  struggles  with  adverse  winds  and  tides  reached  a 
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status  more  or  less  permanent.  Many  institutions  gained  in 
strength  as  they  "carried  on"  according  to  the  old  tradition. 
About  1895,  however,  two  important  things  began  to  take  shape, 
indicating  far-reaching  consequences  to  the  people  of  the  State. 
One  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  most  influential,  was  the  coming 
of  a  change  in  the  State's  own  University  which  changed  its 
name  in  1885  to  the  present  form,  reorganized  its  purposes,  and 
succeeded  in  its  efforts  to  get  the  idea  of  a  state  university  into 
the  consciousness,  first,  of  the  legislature,  and  then  of  the  people 
of  the  state.  The  other  was  the  founding  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  beginning  in  1891  and  opening  its  doors  in  1892.  The 
consequences  of  this  event  subtly  and  profoundly  affected  the 
people  of  the  state  and  their  attitude  toward  higher  education 
in  ways  which  are  not  commonly  appreciated. 

The  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana  slowly  and  with  diffi- 
culty made  itself  felt  in  the  consciousness  of  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago and  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  state.  Some  such  en- 
tries as  these  appear  in  1868  in  the  rural  news  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

"Very  wisely  has  our  state  prohibited  our  Industrial  University  from 
the  granting  of  degrees.  She  only  awards  certificates  of  progress  in  those 
studies  that  underlie  her  industries.  We  are  thankful  that  our  state  law 
never  contemplated  a  manual  labor  school,  where,  like  Michigan,  it  might 
turn  out  a  dozen  or  two  farm  apprentices  instead  of  teaching  hundreds  of 
the  sons  of  labor  those  sciences  relating  to  the  industries  that  shall  give 
our  state  a  proud  preeminence  among  the  states  of  the  Northwest."  (Aug. 
26.) 

Speaking  of  a  trial  in  reaping  and  mowing,  the  Tribune  said: 

"The  trial  was  on  the  Industrial  University  Farm,  and  yet  neither  the 
Regent  nor  any  of  the  professors  thought  it  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  in 
attendance.  In  this  the  people  were  disappointed,  for,  aided  by  the  'sciences 
relating  to  agriculture  and  mechanics  more  accurate  results  might  have 
been  attained  and  many  vexed  questions  permanently  settled."     (July  28.) 

Andrew  S.  Draper  became  president  of  the  University  in 
1894,  following  a  series  of  discussions  and  wranglings  over  re- 
tardation in  the  progress  of  the  University  which  do  not  belong 
to  this  recital.  The  coming  of  a  man  like  President  Draper  was 
in  part  connected,  I  take  it,  with  the  rise  of  the  new  University 
of  Chicago,  and  over  against  him  there  ought  to  be  placed  that 
heroic  figure  in  higher  education,  William  Rainey  Harper,  who 
came  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  first 
year  of  the  last  decade  of  the  century  with  ripeness  of  experience 
clearness  of  vision,  richness  of  courage  and  rare  resourcefulness ; 
the  like  of  which  very  few  men  in  education  have  ever  shown. 

It  seems  quite  certain,  looking  back  over  these  years,  that 
one  of  the  reasons  the  State  University,  under  the  skillful  man- 
agement of  President  Draper,  succeeded  in  getting  more  money, 
getting  things  going,  and  getting  the  improvements  he  demanded 
was  that  the  people  of  the  state  had  begun  to  see  the  significance 
of  millions  going  into  the  University  of  Chicago.  They  were  amaz- 
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ed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  private  means  could  shape  a  great 
and  forward  looking  university,  and  bring  into  its  service,  not 
merely  a  few  great  scholars,  but  even  a  whole  department  from 
another  institution.  By  skillful  argument  it  was  possible  to  show 
to  some  legislators,  and  to  more  and  more  of  the  people  of  the 
state,  that  the  state  itself  might  provide  as  bountifully  for  the 
higher  education  of  its  sons  and  daughters  as  could  private 
founders. 

President  Draper  was  a  type  of  man,  quite  the  opposite,  in 
many  ways  of  President  Harper  but  precisely  the  man  for  the 
university  at  that  particular  time.  This  description  of  him  who 
helped  transform  the  University,  and  start  it  on  a  new  career,  is 
given  by  Allan  Nevins  in  his  history  of  the  University  (pp., 
153-5) : 

"The  essential  qualifications  of  the  new  president  were  his  practical 
experience  in  public  positions  and  his  administrative  grasp.  He  had  had 
the  fullest  acquaintance  with  both  educators  and  legislators;  he  knew  the 
intricacies  of  politics,  and  his  personality  found  apt  political  expression. 
When  he  came  to  the  University  he  was  forty-four  years  old,  the  son  of 
a  western  New  York  farmer,  his  first  occupation  had  been  as  newsboy  in 
Albany.  He  began  teaching  school  at  eighteen,  but  later  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1871.  Before  he  was  thirty  he  had  established  a 
practice,  had  become  well  known  as  a  political  speaker,  and  had  been  head  of 
the  Order  of  Good  Templars  in  the  State.  Following  service  on  the  Albany 
Board  of  Education,  in  the  state  legislature,  and  on  the  Federal  Court  of 
Alabama  Claims,  in  1886  he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  as  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction.  Six  years  later  he  became  superintendent 
of  the  Cleveland  schools,  and  was  thence  called  to  Illinois. 

"He  was  a  man  of  simplicity,  directness,  of  firmness  of  will  and  un- 
swerving insistence  on  his  aims,  and  of  broad  vision  remarkably  free  from 
prejudices.  The  downright  quality  about  him  was  unmistakable;  when  he 
had  once  taken  a  position  his  friends  and  enemies  knew  where  he  stood. 
*  *  *  Into  his  political  dealings  he  carried  the  same  traits,  and  when 
he  had  once  taken  stand  on  a  principle  he  was*  not  to  be  moved  from  it  by 
trickery,  chicanery,  or  compromise.  His  courage  was  never  doubted.  At 
the  same  time,  there  was  a  sterner  element  that  united  with  his  purposeful- 
ness  in  making  enemies,  for  he  seldom  forgave  an  injury,  seldom  lost  a  dis- 
like, and  seldom  had  any  sympathy  for  weakness  in  others.  He  never  forgot 
in  his  administration  that  he  had  one  prime  deficiency — his  lack  of  higher 
education.  *  *  *  He  was  not  versed  in  languages;  he  did  not  know  litera- 
ture and  had  little  taste  for  it  for  its  own  sake.  He  read  little  poetry; 
he  was  capable  of  blundering  in  talking  about  the  classics,  and  was  said 
never  to  have  read  but  one  novel — 'David  Harum'." 

Yet  it  fell  to  his  lot  in  this  critical  period  to  convert  the  state 
to  a  belief  not  in  the  University  alone,  but  in  higher  education  of 
all  sorts,  for  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  state.  The  Univer- 
sity was  considered  with  respect;  its  appropriations  increased; 
students  flocked  to  it  for  all  the  various  enterprises  that  he  put 
into  operation  in  the  University  itself.  In  the  five  years  after 
1894  a  change  came  over  the  University  but  also  over  the  whole 
system  of  higher  education  in  the  State.  The  ten  years  of  Presi- 
dent Draper's  service,  and  the  longer  term  of  service  of  President 
Harper,  are  outstanding  landmarks  in  the  expansion  of  higher 
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education  both  in  Illinois  and  in  the  Middle  West.  No  Governor 
after  1895  could  have  written,  as  did  Governor  Altgeld  in  his  mes- 
sage of  that  year:  "For  many  years  there  has  been  maintained 
*  *  *  a  university  now  known  as  the  University  of  Illinois. 
For  some  reason  our  people  do  not  seem  to  know  much  about  it. 
By  many  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  agricultural  school." 

Along  with  the  changes  wrought  by  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois and  the  University  of  Chicago  went  another  of  equal  or  even 
greater  importance  for  all  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
State.  The  State  system  of  graded  high  schools  was  develop- 
ing rapidly  as  the  foundation  of  college  work,  and  preparatory  de- 
partments and  loosely  organized  academies  began  to  disappear, 
though  the  University  itself  maintained  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment until  1911.  In  1899  another  force  began  to  operate  in  the 
high  schools;  the  University  appointed  a  high  school  visitor  to 
co-operate  with  the  high  schools  in  creating  better  standards  of 
work  by  certifying  the  merits  of  the  better  schools  to  the  public. 

Throughout  the  state  the  colleges  were  growing;  standards 
of  work  and  of  organization  were  better  than  ever  before;  en- 
dowments were  increasing;  expenditures  were  rising.  Each  one 
of  these  movements  was  accelerated  by  the  progress  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  the  State  University.  Two  or  three  fea- 
tures of  this  shifting  of  emphasis  and  of  changing  around  may 
be  touched  upon.  r 

One  feature  of  expansion  has  every  appearance  of  a  contrac- 
tion. Throughout  the  later  period  there  are  evidence  of  a  decid- 
ed tendency  for  independent  professional  schools  to  become  affil- 
iated with  the  stronger  universities.  A  law  of  mass  attraction 
seemed  to  begin  operating  in  higher  education.  This  was  evi- 
denced as  early  as  1873  when  the  catalogue  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  announced  the  re-organization  of  the  Union  College  of 
Law  under  the  joint  direction  and  control  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  University  which  were  to  share 
equally  with  the  expenses,  care  and  results  of  the  enterprise.  For 
fifteen  years  this  arrangement  continued.  The  need  of  reorgani- 
zation was  revealed  in  an  early  announcement  as  to  the  plan  of 
instruction  which  was  probably  not  peculiar  to  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago ; 

"The  training  of  a  lawyer,  in  order  to  secure  complete  success,  should 
be  of  a  three-fold  character;  first,  he  should  have  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  as  a  science;  second,  the  power  to  make  a  ready  application 
of  those  principles  in  practice,  as  an  art;  and  lastly,  a  graceful  elocution — 
a  fluent,  easy  and  forceful  style  of  extemporaneous  speech,  without  which, 
however  solid  his  acquirements,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  attain  emi- 
nence at  the  Bar." 

In  the  field  of  medical  education  the  tendency  to  affiliate  de- 
veloped early,  though  its  real  acceleration  did  not  come  until  after 
1910.  Rush  Medical  College,  founded  in  1837  and  organized  in 
1843,  was  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
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according  to  the  catalogs  of  the  latter  institution  for  1874 — and 
1876-7.  From  1887  to  1898  Rush  was  the  medical  department  of 
Lake  Forest  University.  Then  it  established  its  present  and 
probably  permanent  affiliation  with  the  new  University  of  Chica- 
go which  is  just  now  beginning  the  construction  of  magnificent 
new  buildings  comparable  with  the  University's  other  buildings 
for  instruction  and  research. 

The  Northwestern  University  Medical  School  was  organized 
in  1859  as  the  medical  department  of  Lind  University,  now  al- 
most a  legendary  institution.  From  1864  to  1869  it  was  the  inde- 
pendent Chicago  Medical  College.  It  then  affiliated  with  North- 
western University  though  retaining  its  name  until  1891.  In 
1905  it  became  an  integral  part  of  that  great  University  and  now, 
like  the  Rush  Medical  College,  it  is  about  to  reap  the  rich  rewards 
of  its  university  connection  in  the  development  of  a  noble  new 
plant  financed  by  the  Northwestern  corporation. 

For  diversity  of  elements  entering  into  a  university  medical 
department  that  of  Loyola  University  would  take  high  rank.  Or- 
ganized as  Bennett  College  of  Electic  Medicine  and  Surgery  in 
1868,  it  became  simply  Bennett  Medical  College  in  1909.  At  that 
time  Chicago  had  thirteen  medical  colleges,  most  of  them  of  the 
older  proprietary,  money-making  type.  Following  the  elaborate 
investigation  of  medical  colleges  and  medical  education  made  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  in  co- 
operation with  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  the  publication  of  the  epoch  making  re- 
port on  Medical  Education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
the  Foundation  in  1910,  a  strong  and  concerted  effort  to  raise 
standards  of  medical  education  rapidly  resulted  in  great  increase 
in  the  cost  of  such  education  and  the  correlative  disappearance  of 
profits  of  proprietary  schools.  The  process  of  amalgamation  was 
speeded  up  and  a  veritable  scurrying  to  cover  took  place  among 
the  weaker  schools.  Bennett  soon  absorbed  Illinois  Medical  Col- 
lege and  Reliance  Medical  College  and  in  1910  it  became  affiliated 
with  Loyola  University.  After  five  years  it  yielded  full  control  to 
that  University  which,  in  turn  purchased  outright  the  Chicago 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  1917. 

No  incident  in  the  story  of  this  expansion  by  contraction  in 
the  field  of  medicine  better  illustrates  the  various  motives,  pro- 
cesses and  results  involved  than  the  zigzag  journey  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  from  full  proprietary  independ- 
ence to  complete  absorption  and  control  by  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois and,  therefore,  by  the  State  itself  whose  agent  the  Univer- 
sity is.  When  the  University  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1894,  a  part  of  the  plan 
was  the  repayment  of  the  purchase  price  out  of  the  income  from 
fees.  The  affiliation  as  effected  in  1897  provided  for  a  four  years' 
trial  of  the  relationship.  The  college  then  had  more  than  400  stu- 
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dents.  In  1900  when  the  value  of  the  College  was  estimated  at 
$217,000  the  University  agreed  to  pay  to  the  stock  holders  of  the 
college  from  the  earnings  of  the  College  in  the  following  twenty- 
five  years  this  stipulated  amount.  The  University  was  to  take 
one-third  of  the  annual  earnings  and  to  pay  a  lease  of  $12,000  per 
year,  with  taxes  and  assessments. 

"The  principle  upon  which  this  agreement  was  founded  was  that  medi- 
cal education  could  not  only  be  conducted  so  as  to  be  profitable,  but  so  hugely 
profitable  that  within  a  quarter-century  enough  might  be  accumulated  to 
pay  for  an  expensive  plant.  Fatuous  and  almost  shameful  as  this  now 
sounds,  it  must  be  remembered  that  those  were  the  magnificently  disgrace- 
ful days  when  America  boasted  of  a  majority  of  the  medical  colleges  of 
the  world,  the  larger  part  of  them  run  for  gain  and  by  far  the  larger  part 
ill-taught  and  ill-equipped.  The  last  three  years,  again,  had  shown  the 
college  to  be  a  moderately  paying  one.  The  University  felt  itself  protected 
agaist  mismanagement  by  provisions  which  seemed  to  vest  the  final  au- 
thority over  the  college  in  the  Trustees,  though  the  initiation  of  policies  and 
appointment  of  teachers  rested  with  the  college  faculty. 

If  any  apprehended  that  this  agreement  was  unwise,  they  were  soon 
justified.  *  *  *  By  1903  the  burden  the  University  had  assumed  had 
risen  to  $528,000;  while  against  this  the  University  income  from  the  college 
had  been  found  to  be  just  $4,000  the  first  and  $3,000  the  second  year!" 
(Nevins  161-71.) 

Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse  under  the  lease;  the  Uni- 
versity could  exercise  no  effective  control,  and  failed  twice  to  get 
appropriations  from  the  State  for  the  medical  work ;  the  head  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation,  after  an  examination  at  the  request  of 
the  University,  wrote  that,  in  his  judgment,  "the  University  is 
injuring  medical  education,  not  helping  it" ;  and  in  1912  the  old 
arrangement  was  definitely  abandoned.  The  following  year  the 
stock  and  assets  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Chi- 
cago were  presented  to  the  University  which  began  instruction  in 
its  own  College  of  Medicine  in  1913.  Under  a  co-operative  agree- 
ment with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  made  in  1919, 
and  with  the  aid  of  great  appropriations  by  the  General  Assem- 
blies since  1913,  the  University  is  just  entering  into  the  magnifi- 
cent new  medical  plant  of  hospitals,  clinical  facilities,  and  re- 
search laboratories,  which  represent  an  outlay  of  several  million 
dollars.  The  net  expenditures  of  the  State  each  year  upon  the 
three  professional  schools  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Chicago, 
after  deducting  the  returns  from  students'  fees  from  the  annual 
budget  of  salaries,  maintenance,  etc.,  represents  an  endowment 
of  approximately  $4,500,000  bearing  five  per  cent,  interest. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  number  of  medical  colleges  in 
Chicago  alone  fell  off  from  thirteen  in  1910  to  six  in  1922,  in  the 
short  period  of  twelve  years.  Four  of  the  six  had  university  con- 
nections and  two  remained  independent,  but  one  of  the  latter  was 
of  such  uncertain  status  that  the  annual  report  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  states  that  its  diplomas  were  not  recognized 
by  the  licensing  boards  of  forty-five  states.  Higher  educational 
expansion  had  in  this  case  met  the  law  of  mass  attraction  and 
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medical  education  had  profited  accordingly  by  the  process  of 
wholesome  and  benevolent  contraction. 

Other  professional  schools  yielded  to  the  same  tendency.  The 
Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy,  founded  in  1859,  became  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1896.  The  University 
Dental  College,  chartered  in  1887,  was  merged  with  Northwest- 
ern University  in  1891  after  a  brief  experiment  with  affiliation, 
and  seven  years  later  the  University  purchased  the  Northwest- 
ern College  of  Dental  Surgery,  closed  the  college  and  added  the 
plant  to  the  Northwestern  University  Dental  School.  Training 
schools  for  nurses  have  likewise  sought  university  connections. 

Another  phase  of  the  law  of  mass  attraction  is  revealed  in 
the  tendency  of  theological  schools  to  seek  actual  or  practical  affil- 
iation with  strong  and  diversified  universities  offering  advanced 
and  graduate  courses  in  fields  closely  allied  with  the  newer  type 
of  instruction  in  divinity  schools,  such  as  sociology,  psychology, 
religious  education,  and  industrial  organization.  Garrett  Bibli- 
cal institute,  though  an  entirely  independent  school  of  the  Metho- 
dist church,  is  located  on  the  campus  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, and  the  corresponding  divinity  school  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  has  plans  for  removal  to  a  similar  location  offer- 
ed by  the  University.  By  a  stipulation  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  the 
Baptist  theological  school  became  a  part  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  has  profited  by  the  marvelous  development  of  that 
institution.  The  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  has  moved  from  another  part  of  the  city  to  a  block 
adjacent  to  the  University  of  Chicago  and  is  there  enlarging  its 
specialized  work  in  a  new  plant.  The  seminaries  of  the  Univer- 
salist  and  Disciples  churches  have  moved  into  comparable  strate- 
gic and  significant  locations.  About  Harvard  University,  Colum- 
bia University,  and  the  University  of  California  a  like  clustering 
of  theological  schools  has  appeared  during  the  period  here  dis- 
cussed. 

Close  to  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana  a  quite  differ- 
ent auxiliary  group  of  social-religious  institutions  has  already 
taken  imposing  shape  in  the  Foundations  established  by  the 
Methodist,  Catholic,  Disciples,  and  Jewish  forces.  The  first  men- 
tioned has  a  noble  and  beautiful  building  on  a  block  adjoining  the 
campus,  in  which  are  centered  social  activities  and  accommoda- 
tions for  classes  of  collegiate  grade,  acceptable  to  the  University, 
in  religious  education  Biblical  history  and  literature,  and" the  like. 
Though  less  adequately  housed,  the  other  Foundations  give  sim- 
ilar courses  and  are  campaigning  for  worthy  buildings  and  endow- 
ments as  evidence  of  the  profound  conviction  on  the  part  of  great 
and  strong  elements  among  the  people  of  the  State  that  religious 
instruction  of  the  students  in  the  tax-supported  higher  institu- 
tions of  the  State  should  be  provided  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
program  of  well-ordered  expansion. 
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The  commitment  of  the  State  to  larger  and  larger  support, 
by  means  of  taxation,  of  an  expanding  program  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  has  as  yet  no  revealed  limits,  is  surely  one  of  the  mar- 
vels of  the  period  here  discussed.  The  mere  figures  of  appropria- 
tion to  the  University  of  Illinois  alone  are  eloquent  with  mean- 
ing: A  biennial  appropriation  at  the  beginning  of  $60,000,  an 
appropriation  of  $10,500,000  (of  which  $2,500,000  were  for  build- 
ings) for  the  current  biennium.  Capitalized,  the  last  figure  rep- 
resents approximately  $100,000,000.  In  sharing  in  this  program 
of  expansion,  the  State  has  undertaken  not  merely  high,  and 
higher,  education,  but  the  highest  education  which  concerns  itself 
with  research,  investigation,  and  experimentation  through  the 
Graduate  School,  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
and  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research.  In  1907  Illinois  made  a 
specific  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  biennium,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Graduate  School,  the  first  State  grant  of  this  kind  in 
the  United  States.  The  high  significance  of  the  movement  of 
which  this  appropriation  is  a  sign  and  symbol  has  been  very 
tersely  put  by  a  man  who  has  had  only  an  incidental  connection 
with  State-supported  education,  President  Henry  S.  Pritchett  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 
Writing  of  State  universities  he  says: 

"The  rise  of  these  great  universities  is  the  most  epoch-making  feature 
of  our  American  civilization,  and  they  are  to  become  more  and  more  the 
leaders  and  makers  of  our  civilization.  They  are  of  the  people.  When  a 
State  university  has  gained  solid  ground,  it  means  that  the  people  of  a  whole 
State  have  turned  their  faces  toward  the  light." 

For  Illinois,  the  consummately  resourceful  leadership  of  a 
trio  of  great  presidents,  Draper,  James,  and  Kinley,  must  ever  be 
noted  with  gratitude  and  praise. 

The  last  entry  in  this  rapid  survey  of  sixty  years  of  higher 
education  must  deal  with  a  newly-risen  group  of  intermediate 
higher  institutions,  both  publicly  supported  and  privately  sup- 
ported, the  junior  colleges.  Without  the  stirring  up  of  a  strong 
sentiment  backing  higher  education,  without  the  changed  con- 
viction as  to  the  function  of  taxing  bodies  to  provide  some  form 
of  higher  education,  nearer  and  nearer  the  home  of  the  student, 
such  junior  colleges  as  those  in  Joliet,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
country,  La  Salle,  Elgin  and  Chicago  (Crane  Junior  College,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Crane  Technical  High  School)  would  not  have 
reached  their  present  remarkable  momentum  and  service.  They 
are  not  organized  as  a  relief  to  an  over-crowded  State  university, 
either  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  or  California,  but  as  an  embodiment 
of  the  belief  of  the  people  of  great  communities  that  higher  edu- 
cation should  be  furnished  their  boys  and  girls  as  a  wise  and 
proper  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

If  a  mere  historian  may  venture  upon  a  prophecy  of  the  next 
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stage  in  the  growth  and  progress  which  have  been  accomplished 
during  these  years,  it  would  be  this:  that  more  and  more  the 
people  of  the  states,  of  this  state,  are  determined  that  there  shall 
be  an  opportunity  for  every  boy  and  girl  at  a  minimum  expense 
to  get  all  the  higher  education  he  can  carry.  What  that  expense 
will  be  remains  to  be  seen,  but  if  there  is  anything  in  this  history 
of  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  it  is  that  the  state  itself,  not  dom- 
ineeringly, not  in  a  monopoly  fashion,  but  co-operatively,  insis- 
tently and  determinatively  has  entered  the  field  of  high  educa- 
tion, higher  education  and  the  highest  education ;  that  it  will  dic- 
tate only  in  those  fields  which  touch  the  life  and  prosperity  of  all 
of  its  citizens,  as  in  the  case  of  medicine  and  law;  that  it  will 
work  co-operatively  with  all  the  agencies  hand  in  hand. 

From  the  time  when  the  Federation  of  Illinois  Colleges  dis- 
cussed whether  they  should  not  enter  upon  a  strong  campaign 
against  state  institutions,  there  has  come  a  time  when  that  Fed- 
eration and  the  University  of  Illinois  are  in  most. cordial  relations, 
a  sign  that  whatever  people  are  thinking  as  to  higher  education, 
they  are  thinking  after  all  as  a  unit.  Each  institution  or  group 
according  to  the  measure  of  its  strength,  each  according  to  the  di- 
versity of  its  opportunity ;  each  one,  college,  university  and  pro- 
fessional school,  working  unitedly  for  the  betterment  of  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  state.  Out  of  this  course  shall  come  stronger  co- 
operation, and  stronger  support  for  public  and  private  educa- 
tional enterprise. 
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THE  SUBSCRIPTION  SCHOOL  AND  THE  SEMINARY 

IN  PIONEER  DAYS. 

By  CHARLES  BEN-ULYN  JOHNSON,  M.  D. 

In  1855  there  was  placed  on  the  Statute  Books  of  Illinois 
what  was  popularly  known  as  the  "Free  School  Law."  Called 
free  school  law  because  under  its  provisions  the  youth  and  chil- 
dren of  our  State  were  privileged  to  get  a  common  school  edu- 
cation, and  more  if  desired,  "without  money  and  without  price." 

Very  different  were  school  conditions  in  Illinois  previous  to 
the  passage  of  this  law  for  in  that  period  the  average  boy  and 
girl  got  his  or  her  knowledge  of  the  three  R's  by  attending  what 
was  known  as  the  Subscription  School.  What  was  the  Subscrip- 
tion, or  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  Pay  School?  Well  the 
Subscription  School  was  one  in  which  the  teacher  was  paid 
directly  from  the  pockets  of  the  parents  of  the  children  in  at- 
tendance. Before  a  Subscription  School  could  be  opened  in  a 
given  locality,  that  locality  was  canvassed  and  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  Subscribers  obtained,  each  of  whom  became  financially 
responsible  for  one  or  more  scholars.  In  effect  these  conditions 
deprived  the  children  of  the  very  poor  man  of  practically  all 
school  advantages  and  too  often  these  grew  up  lacking  the  ability 
to  so  much  as  read  and  write.  Furthermore,  in  that  period 
school  houses,  worthy  of  the  name  were  few  and  far  between. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  recount  some  of  my  own 
experiences  with  the  Subscription  School.  The  fall  of  1848  found 
my  father  and  his  family  living  on  a  Prairie  farm  one  and 
one-half  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Pocahontas,  Bond  County, 
and  the  neighbors  realizing  that  their  children  needed  some 
school  advantages,  joined  together  and  revamped  an  old  log 
cabin  in  my  father's  orchard  for  a  temporary  school  house.  In 
one  end  of  this  cabin  was  an  immense  open  fireplace  that  had 
an  outlet  through  a  stick  chimney  made  fire-proof  by  a  heavy 
coat  of  clay  mortar.  In  the  oposite  end  of  the  structure  a  log 
was  removed  and  the  space  thus  made  was  filled  by  a  row  of 
8x10  window  glass.  In  a  log  beneath  this  long  narrow  window 
holes  were  bored,  in  these  strong  oak  pegs  were  driven  upon 
which  a  wide  long  plank  was  laid  and  made  to  serve  as  a  sort  of 
desk  for  the  pupils  to  write  on.  On  the  sleepers  was  a  puncheon 
floor  and  upon  this  the  requisite  number  of  slab-seats.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  a  slab  is  the  outer,  or  first,  cut 
obtained  in  converting  a  saw-log  into  lumber  and  that  it  is  round 
on  one  side  and  flat  on  the  other.     In  converting  a  slab  into  a 
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seat  holes  were  bored  in  its  rounded  side,  strong  oak  pegs  driven 
in  these  for  legs  thus  leaving  the  flat  side  uppermost  for  the 
scholars  to  sit  upon.  In  the  middle  of  one  side  and  just  beneath 
the  eaves  was  a  rude  door  that  swung  on  wooden  hinges  and  fast- 
ened with  a  wooden  latch.  As  a  general  rule,  in  the  Subscrip- 
tion School  Era  the  teacher  boarded  round  among  the  scholars, 
and  if  he  or  she  was  appreciative,  observing  and  had  a  due 
sense  of  humor,  there  was  great  opportunity  for  corralling  much 
that  was  interesting,  amusing,  not  to  say  instructive  and  illum- 
inating. However,  our  teacher  being  a  lame  man  got  permanent 
board  at  our  nearby  home,  a  frame  house  of  two  rooms  with 
open  fireplace  in  each.  Our  immediate  family  consisted  of  sev- 
en members,  my  father,  mother  and  five  children,  the  youngest 
being  a  babe  in  arms.  As  said  before  the  teacher  was  lame,  had 
one  normal  leg  and  one  that  having  had  its  growth  arrested  in 
childhood  only  reached  to  the  knee  of  its  fellow.  To  see  the 
teacher  hobling  along  on  his  crutch  with  the  short  leg  properly 
pantalooned,  stockinged,  shod  and  dangling  with  every  step,  was 
certainly  a  novel  sight  to  my  five-year-old  eyes.  Our  teacher 
was  an  Irishman  with  the  patriotic  name  of  O'Connor  and  like 
his  countryman,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  he  played  on  the  flute.  After 
supper  of  winter  evenings  we  all  gathered  around  the  fire  in 
the  sitting  room  and  not  unfrequently  O'Connor  would,  at  such 
times,  play  on  his  flute  and  the  music  to  my  unaccustomed  ears 
was  much  finer  than  is  today  that  of  some  famous  orchestra  with 
its  hundred  or  more  pieces. 

O'Connor's  school  in  the  log  school  house  proved  to  be  a 
success  and  several  young  men  from  two  or  three  miles  away  at- 
tended it.  Occasionally  there  would  be  a  severe  storm  and  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  these  young  men  going  through  this 
to  reach  their  distant  homes  my  father  would  insist  on  their 
passing  the  night  under  his  hospitable  roof  and  just  how  my 
mother  managed  to  stow  them  away  in  addition  to  the  teacher 
and  the  seven  members  of  her  family,  is  hard  to  imagine.  But 
the  pioneer  woman  was  resourceful  and  some  how  my  mother 
"got  by,"  or  as  we  say  since  the  World  War,  she  in  some  way 
managed  "to  carry  on." 

In  the  spring  of  1849  my  father  removed  his  family  to 
the  village  of  Pocahontas  and  a  little  later  started  on  the  over- 
land trip  to  California,  and  thus  became  a  "forty-niner",  but  this 
is  another  story.  During  the  summer  of  1849  I  went  to  school 
in  another  old  log  cabin  taught  by  a  young  lady  who  was 
my  cousin.  The  winter  of  1849-50,  I  attended  a  school  taught  in 
this  same  log  building.  The  summer  of  1850  I  attended  a  school 
taught  in  an  old-time  Meeting  House,  a  half  mile  west  of  our 
village.  The  winter  of  1850-51,  a  school  was  taught  in  this  same 
building  but  I  did  not  attend.  The  summer  of  1850  I  went  to 
a  school  taught  by  a  man  who  housed  it  under  his  own  roof. 
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Two  of  my  sisters  were  school  teachers  and  during  the  winter 
of  1851-2,  the  youngest  of  these  taught  a  school  in  a  little  room 
in  the  rear  of  one  of  the  village  stores,  and  this  I  attended. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  are  ready  to  say  that  mine  must  have 
been  a  back-woods  community  and  one  wholly  devoid  of  an 
educational  spirit.  On  the  contrary  my  community  I  now  know 
was  fully  abreast  of  the  times  and  was  exceptionally  ambitious 
in  an  educational  way.  This  last  took  definite  shape  in  1850 
when  the  citizens  resolved  to  found  an  Academy  in  their  midst 
in  order  that  their  sons  and  daughters  might  have  opportunity  to 
learn  something  of  the  higher  branches.  For  this  purpose,  my 
Uncle  Benjamin  Johnson,  founder  of  the  town  of  Pocahontas, 
donated  a  tract  of  ground  and  in  1851  a  substantial  stone  foun- 
dation was  laid  and  upon  this  a  two-story  building  was  "raised", 
weather-boarded,  shingled  and  a  floor  laid  over  about  one-half  of 
its  sleepers  (or  joists)  when  there  was  a  halt  because  the  money 
gave  out.  During  the  summer  of  1852  my  oldest  sister  taught 
a  school  under  the  roof  of  this  half -floored  building. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  further  details  pertaining  to  the 
Subscription  School  for  I  am  sure  I  have  told  enough  to  bring  to 
light  its  many  handicaps  and  shortcomings.  Meanwhile  there 
came  to  be  whisperings  of  a  better  day  in  school  matters,  of  a 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  finance  the  teaching  of  the 
rising  generation.  Finally,  as  noted  before,  the  long  hoped-for 
and  long  iooked-forward-to,  Free  School  Law  became  a  reality 
and  very  soon  this  wrought  a  complete  revolution  in  all  that 
pertained  to  the  education  of  the  young.  In  our  community  the 
Academy  Building  was  taken  over  by  the  School  District,  fin- 
ished and  for  a  period  of  sixty  years  served  a  most  useful  purpose 
as  a  Public  School  Building,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  a  sub- 
stantial brick  structure.  Under  the  roof  of  this  old  School  House 
I  got  all  the  school-education  I  ever  received  and  this  was  com- 
pleted in  the  very  month  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on,  namely,  April 
1861,  which  marked  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War.  Not  long 
after  the  taking  over  of  the  half-finished  Academy  by  the  School 
District  in  1855  some  of  the  higher  branches  were  taught  and 
later  a  High  School  established.  Under  these  conditions  all 
realized  that  the  need  for  a  local  Academy  no  longer  existed,  so 
that  the  dream  of  its  promoters  in  the  early  fifties  was  realized 
in  another  way. 

In  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties  I  heard  my  folks  talking 
a  good  deal  about  the  Georgetown  Seminary,  located  at  George- 
town, Vermilion  County,  some  ten  miles  south  of  Danville  and 
near  the  Indiana  line.  The  chief  reason  for  this  talk  in  my  fath- 
er's family  was  because  his  youngest  brother,  John  P.  John- 
son, was  at  that  time  Superintendent  of  the  Georgetown  Sem- 
inary. This  Seminary  was  founded  in  1845  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Methodist  Conference  and  Reverend  Jesse  H.  Moore,  a 
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Methodist  Minister,  was  its  first  Superintendent  and  the  school 
temporarily  occupied  a  two-story  frame  structure.  Meantime  a 
four-acre  tract  of  ground  was  procured,  a  substantial  brick 
building  was  begun  and  finished  in  1848. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  Reverend  Jesse  H.  Moore  re- 
signed the  superintendency,  to  follow  the  calling  of  his  choice, 
namely,  that  of  Methodist  Minister.  He  was  succeeded  by  John 
P.  Johnson,  my  Uncle,  who  two  years  before  had  graduated  from 
Harvard.  Meanwhile  the  new  Seminary  was  growing  and  pros- 
pering in  every  way  and  so  many  young  men  and  young  women 
came  from  eastern  Illinois,  and  from  western  Indiana  that  it 
was  hard  for  them  to  secure  board  and  lodging  in  the  then 
small  village  of  Georgetown  and  some  of  them  had  to  accept 
accommodations  in  farm  houses  a  half  mile,  a  mile  and  in  some 
cases  two  or  three  miles  in  the  country.  Every  year  in  one 
of  the  warmer  months  an  exhibition  of  two  or  three  days'  dura- 
tion and  consisting  of  essays,  declamations,  orations  and  plays, 
was  put  "on  the  boards".  "On  the  boards"  is  literally  correct 
for  no  building  in  Georgetown  was  big  enough  to  accommodate 
the  crowds  that  would  attend  and  so  a  stage  or  platform  of 
boards  was  built  at  one  end  of  the  Seminary  Building,  in  front 
of  this  were  temporary  seats  made  of  the  free  use  of  plank  and 
over  all  was  extended  a  canopy  of  ducking.  So  popular  did  these 
exhibitions  become  that  people  came  to  them  from  all  quar- 
ters from  ten,  twenty  and  even  thirty  miles  away  but  realizing 
the  scarcity  of  shelter  and  food  in  Georgetown  they  brought 
with  them  a  liberal  supply  of  bed  clothes,  food  and  cooking 
utensils  and  literally  "camped  out"  till  the  exhibition  ended 
and  thus  it  came  about  that  Georgetown  all  unconsciously  staged 
a  real  "Chautauqua"  long  before  that  word  was  used  in  its  pres- 
ent meaning. 

From  time  to  time  my  Uncle  paid  a  visit  to  the  families  of 
his  brothers  at  Pocahontas  and  for  that  time  and  place  his  ap- 
pearance was  not  other  than  striking.  He  was  six  feet  tall, 
broad  shouldered,  had  handsome  features,  wore  the  best  of 
clothes  and  always  carried  his  class  cane,  upon  which  was  en- 
graved, John  P.  Johnson,  Harvard,  1846.  In  1853  he  resigned 
the  Superintendency  at  Georgetown  Seminary  and  this  passed 
into  other  hands  and  for  some  years  the  Institution  continued  to 
prosper.  However,  the  severe  panic  of  1857  cut  down  the  at- 
tendance in  marked  degree  and  it  had  scarcely  recovered  from 
this  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  which  was  a  yet  more  se- 
rious blow  to  the  Seminary's  prosperity.  Meantime  many  of 
the  Public  Schools  were  adding  some  of  the  higher  branches 
to  their  curricula  and  this  in  no  small  degree  served  to  do 
away  with  the  need  of  the  Seminary  with  its  well  known  higher 
course  of  study.  Before  the  decade  of  the  Sixties  had  run  its 
course  the   Georgetown   Seminary  ceased   to  function  and  its 
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building  was  rented  for  Public  School  purposes  to  the  local  school 
district.  Later  the  old  Seminary  Building  came  to  be  unsafe 
and  accordingly  was  torn  down,  the  grounds  sold  -to  the  local 
school  district  and  upon  this  now  stands  a  substantial  brick 
structure  known  as  "The  Seminary  School  House." 

Before  closing  I  wish  very  briefly  to  recount  the  subse- 
quent history  of  three  of  the  Georgetown  Seminary  Superin- 
tendents. As  noted  before,  John  P.  Johnson  resigned  in  1853 
that  he  might  accept  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in  a 
college  at  Fayette,  Missouri.  The  death  of  his  wife  next  year 
broke  up  his  family  and  in  his  trouble  he  was  moved  to  go  to 
Washington  City  where  he  made  application  for  and  received  the 
contract  to  make  the  needed  survey  and  other  civil  engineering 
work  involved  in  establishing  the  boundaries  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized Territory  of  Kansas.  In  due  time  this  work  was  ac- 
complished and  realizing  that  northeastern  Kansas  was  espe- 
cially fertile,  he  located  there  permanently  and  founded  the 
town  of  Highland  and  not  forgetting  his  educational  experience 
he  with  others  founded  the  University  of  Highland  and,  after  he 
became  a  man  of  means,  materially  helped  that  Institution  by 
liberal  contributions.  Highland  University  is  functioning  yet 
and  diffusing  an  educational  atmosphere  over  a  considerable  en- 
vironment. However,  it  never  has  been  entitled  to  the  name 
University  for  at  best  it  is  only  a  small  college. 

After  resigning  from  Georgetown  Seminary  in  1848,  Super- 
intendent Jesse  H.  Moore  became  prominent  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  filled  a  number  of  important  pulpits  and  served  as  pre- 
siding Elder.  Like  all  members  of  his  denomination  he  was  a 
devoted  Union  man  and  during  the  Civil  War  became  Colonel 
of  the  115th  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  With  his  Regiment, 
Colonel  Moore  saw  much  arduous  service  including  participation 
in  the  terrible  battle  of  Chickamauga,  the  Atlanta  Campaign  and 
later  the  hard  fought  battles  with  the  Confederate  General  Hood. 
After  the  end  of  the  war  the  regiment  returned  to  Illinois,  that 
is  what  was  left  of  it,  and  was  mustered  out  of  the  service.  Mean- 
while for  gallant  conduct  Colonel  Moore  was  made  a  Brevet  Briga- 
dier General.  In  1870  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  Decatur 
District  in  Congress,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  declined  further 
service  because  he  thought  politics  did  not  harmonize  with  the 
life  of  a  Christian  Minister  to  which  last  he  returned. 

Reverend  Peter  McNutt,  another  Superintendent  of  George- 
town Seminary,  likewise  a  Methodist  Minister,  was  a  Captain  in 
the  73rd  Illinois  Infantry  Volunteers  famous  as  the  "Preacher's 
Regiment,"  from  the  fact  that  its  Colonel,  Jacques  of  Jacksonville, 
and  many  of  its  officers  and  scores  of  its  privates  were  Metho- 
dist preachers.  The  "Preacher's  Regiment"  experienced  much 
hard  service,  was  at  Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  through  the 
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Atlanta  Campaign  and  was  under  General  Thomas  in  his  heroic 
and  successful  defense  of  Nashville. 

Scores  of  the  Alumnae  of  Georgetown  Seminary  were  officers 
in  the  Union  Army  and  more  yet  were  in  the  ranks  and  many  laid 
down  their  lives  that  the  Nation  might  live. 
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KASKASKIA  AND  VINCENNES:  AN  ANNIVERSARY 

ENTERPRISE. 

By  CHRISTOPHER  B.  COLEMAN. 

This  occasion  gives  me  the  double  pleasure  of  returning  to 
my  native  state,  and  of  bringing  to  the  Illinois  Historical  Society 
the  greetings  and  best  wishes  of  her  nearest  neighbor  to  the 
east.  In  Indiana  we  have  long  looked  upon  your  publications  as 
a  standard  to  which  our  own  ought  someday  to  attain,  and  more 
recently  we  have  been  trying  to  hold  your  centennial  building 
before  the  eyes  of  our  General  Assembly  as  a  model  it  might 
well  reproduce  at  Indianapolis.  It  is  an  additional  pleasure  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  to  your  attention  in  this  paper 
some  of  the  matters  of  interest  common  to  the  two  states. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  state  historical  organizations 
are,  and  probably  must  long  continue  to  be,  not  only  learned 
societies,  but  popular  enterprises.  They  represent  the  historical 
interests  of  the  adult  population  of  the  state.  This  indeed  is  the 
basis  of  their  claim  to  support  by  the  state. 

They  have  a  dignity  not  yet  fully  appreciated,  for  intel- 
lectual interests  are  now-a-days  too  often  segregated  wholly 
under  the  category  of  education.  History  is  not  merely  some- 
thing to  be  taught  to  youths  in  the  intervals  between  athletic 
contests,  nor  are  its  greatest  reaches  wholly  comprised  in  teach- 
ing graduate  students  so  that  they  in  turn  may  teach  other 
students. 

Our  educational  system  looms  large  in  our  scheme  of  things, 
and  rightly  so,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  of  life,  nor  even  the 
whole  of  our  intellectual  life.  When  it  becomes  too  largely  self- 
contained,  running  around  a  circle  of  the  same  recurrent  phase 
of  teacher  and  student  it  tends  to  become  utterly  sterile.  It  is 
even  now  appalling  to  contemplate  the  number  of  doctors  of 
philosophy  who  have  never  written  anything  else  than  their  dis- 
sertation and  perhaps  a  textbook.  That  adult  men  and  women, 
after  they  have  passed  through  the  phase  of  formal  education 
continue  their  interest  in  literature,  history  and  science,  this 
would  seem  essential  to  the  validity  of  our  education,  if  not  of 
our  civilization  itself.  What  is  the  use  of  educating  people  if 
none  except  educators  make  use  of  their  acquired  advantages? 

If  the  state  historical  society  serves  the  historical  interests 
of  the  adult  population  of  the  state  it  must  combine  at  least  the 
two  functions  of  scientific   work  and  of  popularization.     The 
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former  finds  intermittent  support  in  certain  individuals,  not  as 
numerous  as  they  might  be,  who  with  native  ability  and  minds 
trained  in  business  or  profession,  produce  accurate  and  scientific 
historical  works  as  an  avocation.  High  standards  of  historical 
investigation  and  production  are,  however,  for  the  most  part 
maintained  by  the  close  connection  or  co-operation  of  our  his- 
torical societies  with  our  universities.  This  co-operation  is  now 
quite  general  and  it  is  of  mutual  advantage,  giving  the  univer- 
sity men  an  incentive  and  a  channel  for  creative  historical  work, 
and  giving  the  society  the  advantage  of  up  to  date  technical  train- 
ing. The  second  of  the  two  functions  mentioned,  is  not  so  well 
taken  care  of  today,  and  it  is  this  which  has  led  to  the  choice 
of  my  subject. 

By  popularization,  I  do  not  mean  the  production  of  historical 
literature  which  is  merely  popular.  I  mean  rather  the  develop- 
ment of  the  people  along  historical  lines,  the  process  of  making 
the  people  historically  minded.  Having  labored  recently  with 
the  Indiana  legislature  to  prove  that  the  people  need  an  historical 
commission,  I  want  now  to  labor  with  historical  societies  to  prove 
to  them  that  they  need  the  people,  and  that  they  can  serve  the 
people. 

To  get  people  generally  to  take  the  historical  point  of  view 
toward  public  matters  is  an  achievement  the  need  for  which  is 
urgent  and  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 
These  people  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking  may  not  write  historical 
papers,  and  if  they  do,  their  product  will  lack  technical  finish  and 
perspective ;  but  they  will  probably  have  more  direct  influence  up- 
on the  course  of  events  than  the  professional  scholar  can  hope 
to  attain.  Abraham  Lincoln  could  not  have  written  as  good  a 
history  of  the  slavery  question  down  to  his  time  as  George  Ban- 
croft or  as  Motley  could  have  produced,  but,  grappling  with  it  as 
a  practical  politician,  he  sought  and  obtained  enough  of  an  his- 
torical point  of  view  to  enable  him  to  work  out  an  essentially  cor- 
rect policy  toward  it.  In  a  democratic  form  of  government,  it 
is  the  duty  of  historical  organizations  to  force  upon  political 
leaders,  and  upon  the  whole  people,  unreceptive  though  they 
often  are,  interest  in  historical  matters,  and  an  historical  atti- 
tude of  mind. 

One  trouble  has  been  that  we  have  been  too  modest  in  our 
ambitions.  We  believe  that  we  are  running  strong  if  we  get  one 
thousand  members  out  of  two  or  three  million  citizens,  an  ap- 
propriation of  a  few  thousand  dollars  out  of  the  state  legislature, 
and  two  or  three  volumes  a  year  out  of  the  state  printer.  We 
ought,  occasionally,  to  get  all  the  people  interested  in  historical 
things.  We  ought  to  share  the  front  page  of  the  newspaper  with 
big  business,  baseball,  and  new  methods  of  murder.  A  very  con- 
siderable number  of  people  cannot  read,  and  many  who  can, 
never  do.    We  ought  to  reach  even  those  who  cannot  read. 
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Moreover  we  must  reach  not  only  the  thinking,  but  the  emo- 
tions of  people  with  our  historical  propaganda.  Few  important 
movements  succeed  unless  they  somehow  get  hold  of  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women.  The  occasions  and  the  causes  which  some- 
times stir  the  passions  of  the  crowd  seem  to  the  intelligent  to 
be  trivial  or  worse.  The  situation,  however,  calls  not  for  scorn 
but  for  the  energetic  promotion  of  objects  which  will  both  stir 
and  uplift  the  people.  In  this,  we  must  accept  the  challenge  of 
the  moving  picture,  the  baseball  game,  the  yellow  journal  and 
the  advertiser;  as  occasion  offers,  we  must  emphasize  the  pic- 
turesque, the  spectacular,  the  soul  stirring  phases  of  history.  If 
we  would  not  have  our  voices  drowned  out,  we  must  speak  to  the 
people  not  only  in  the  language  of  the  printed  book  and  the 
learned  magazine,  but  in  the  language  of  modern  life,  and 
through  the  megaphone  of  large  scale,  concerted  effort. 

This  we  now  do  through  the  erection  of  historic  buildings 
and  the  development  of  historic  shrines.  The  state  of  Indiana 
is  now  spending  more  than  $10,000,000  on  a  World  War  Memorial 
Plaza  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  If  the  World  War  Memorial 
Commission  and  its  architects  can  catch  the  spirit  of  President 
Wilson  and  the  American  people  in  the  World  War,  and  ex- 
press it  in  landscape,  in  shrine  of  stone  and  glass,  through  fu- 
ture decades  this  Memorial  will  stir  millions  of  human  beings, 
and  will  do  more  than  all  the  books  we  can  publish  to  promote 
even  among  unthinking  people  wholesome  reflection  upon  the 
war.  The  place  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  Indiana  will  be  determined  more  by  the  lonely  grave  of 
Nancy  Hanks  on  the  oak  grove  knoll  of  Spencer  County  than  by 
the  books  of  Jesse  Weik  and  Senator  Beveridge. 

Great  anniversary  occasions,  rightly  used,  reach  thousands 
ordinarily  unconscious  of  historic  associations.  They  offer  a  fair 
opportunity  to  match  our  propaganda  with  the  daily  press's 
propaganda  of  crime  and  sport.  These  central  states  are  pass- 
ing through  the  centennials  of  their  admission  to  the  Union. 
In  Illinois  and  Indiana,  at  least,  the  centennial  has  afforded  his- 
torical interests  both  unprecedented  publicity  and  permanent  ad- 
vantages. I  doubt  whether  this  building  in  which  we  are  as- 
sembled would  be  in  existence  had  if  not  been  for  the  popular 
response  to  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Illinois'  statehood. 

The  proposal  is  now  made,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  opportune, 
that  there  be  a  general  and  impressive  observance  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  George  Rogers  Clark 
expedition  to  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes. 

Once  every  fifty  years  is  not  too  often  to  popularize  the 
story  of  the  American  Revolution.  Since  the  Philadelphia  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  scientific  historians  have,  for  the  student, 
thrown  floods  of  new  light  upon  the  process  by  which  English 
colonists  in  America  separated  from  the  mother  country  and  be- 
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came  an  independent  nation.  Not  a  little,  nor  that  the  least  im- 
portant, of  this  work  has  been  done  by  Illinois  historians.  Would 
it  not  be  well  soon  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  public  so  strongly 
upon  events  of  the  Revolution  that  full  publicity  would  be  se- 
cured for  these  new  interpretations,  and  that  even  the  popular 
version  of  the  Revolution  would  embody  something  like  a  true 
account  of  the  great  movement? 

Few  events  of  the  Revolution  were  so  stirring  or  so  pic- 
turesque, and  none  were  for  us  more  important,  than  George 
Rogers  Clark's  conquest  of  the  Northwest.  On  June  24,  1778, 
he  left  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  River,  near  where  Louisville  now 
stands,  with  some  175  men.  After  an  astonishingly  rapid  march 
across  southern  Indiana  and  Illinois,  on  July  4th  Kaskaskia  was 
taken  without  resistance.  Vincennes  upon  receipt  of  the  news 
transferred  its  allegiance  to  the  American  cause,  but  on  Decem- 
ber 17th  was  occupied  in  force  by  the  British.  On  February  7th, 
1779,  Clark  left  Kaskaskia  and,  after  a  march  that  has  few 
parallels  in  the  history  of  the  world,  on  February  24th  he  at- 
tacked and  compelled  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sackville  in  Vin- 
cennes. On  the  25th  he  marched  into  the  fort  and  the  British 
control  of  the  Northwest,  though  not  utterly  destroyed,  was 
shaken  beyond  repair. 

In  this  group  of  historians  I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  Clark's  expedition.  Hostile  Indians  still  ravaged 
the  frontier;  the  Americans  later  suffered  serious  reverses,  and 
Clark  was  unable  to  carry  through  his  project  for  the  capture  of 
Detroit ;  his  occupation  of  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes,  if  discussed 
at  Paris  m  the  negotiations  for  peace,  seems  to  have  left  no 
written  trace  there.  But  he  thwarted  the  English  plans  for  a 
dangerous  and  bloody  backdoor  attack  upon  the  western  fron- 
tier of  the  United  States.  For  brilliance  of  conception,  for 
daring  of  execution,  for  heroism  and  fortitude,  his  exploit  com- 
pels the  admiration  of  every  American.  His  little  army  well 
merited  the  anonymous  note  appended  by  one  of  its  members 
to  a  copy  of  the  journal  which  recounted  its  hardships:  "Al- 
though a  handful  in  comparison  to  other  armies,  they  have 
done  themselves  and  the  cause  they  were  fighting  for,  credit 
and  honor,  and  deserve  a  place  in  History  for  future  ages; 
that  their  posterity  may  know  the  difficulty  their  forefathers 
had  gone  through  for  their  liberty  and  freedom." 

The  Indiana  Historical  Society  has  already  taken  steps  to- 
ward the  observance  in  February  1929  of  the  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Vincennes.  It  seems  to 
some  of  us,  however,  that  this  might  well  be  merged,  or  at 
least  coordinated,  with  a  broader  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
whole  expedition.  Kaskaskia,  in  Illinois,  was  Clark's  first  ob- 
jective, and  Detroit,  in  Michigan,  was  his .  ultimate,  though  un- 
attained  goal.     All  of  the  states  of  the  Old  Northwest  have 
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something  of  common  interest  in  the  history  of  the  expedition; 
Virginia  financed  it  and  assumed  control  of  the  conquered  terri- 
tory. Kentucky,  then  a  part  of  Virginia,  inspired  the  enterprise 
and  furnished  the  leader  and  many  of  the  men.  In  short,  Clark's 
expedition  in  1778  and  1779  was  the  one  great  event  of  the  War 
of  the  Revolution  in  which  the  old  West  as  a  whole  participated. 
Might  it  not  be  feasible  to  organize  a  general  program,  which 
by  publications,  by  commemorative  exercises,  and  by  the  erection 
of  permanent  memorials  would  honor  a  great  soldier,  enlarge  our 
historical  horizon  and  enrich  our  historical  heritage? 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  place  to  make  any  definite  plans. 
But  if  an  interstate  celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
George  Rogers  Clark  expedition  seems  advisable  to  your  organi- 
zation, it  might  be  desirable  for  Illinois  and  Indiana,  the  two 
states  which  were  the  scene  of  Clark's  greatest  exploits,  to  take 
the  leadership  in  formulating  a  program  and  in  inaugurating  the 
movement.  I  am  sure  that  the  Indiana  Historical  Society  will  be 
glad  to  cooperate,  through  a  joint  committee  or  in  any  other  way, 
in  making  the  anniversary  as  interesting  and  as  fruitful  as  pos- 
sible for  all  the  commonwealths  of  the  Old  Northwest. 
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THE  DEATH  AND  BURIAL  OF  FRANCIS  JEFFERY 
DICKENS,  SON  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NOVELIST,       * 
CHARLES  DICKENS. 

By  MRS.  LOUISE  JAMIESON  ALSTERLUND. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hauberg,  of  Rock  Island,  asked  me  to  relate  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances concerning  the  death  and  burial  at  Moline,  Illinois,  of  Captain 
Francis  Jeffrey  Dickens,  son  of  the  renowned  author  Charles  Dickens.  The 
dates  and  facts  relative  to  his  birth  and  early  life  I  have  gleaned  from 
various  biographies  and  from  letters  written  by  his  father;  but  his  visit 
to  Moline  occurred  during  my  own  recollection  and  the  story  of  his  death 
and  funeral  are  related  exactly  as  I  remember  them. 


Francis  Jeffrey  Dickens  was  the  third  son  and  fifth  child  of 
Charles  Dickens,  the  novelist,  and  was  born  January  15,  1844,  in 
Devonshire  Terrace,  London.  He  was  named  after  Francis  Jef- 
frey, the  celebrated  Scotch  critic.  When  a  child  he  was  humor- 
ously referred  to  as  "Chickenstalker"  in  some  of  his  father's 
letters  to  the  family — an  instance  of  the  eccentric  names 
Charles  Dickens  gave  to  his  children,  and  these  names  he  fre- 
quently made  use  of  in  his  books. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Francis  Jeffrey  little  is  written,  except 
that  for  a  time  he  was  in  his  father's  office  of  "All  the  Year 
Round"  in  London.  When  quite  a  young  man  be  joined  the 
English  Civil  Service  in  India  and  served  in  that  capacity  nine 
years. 

Feeling  the  need  of  a  change  of  climate  he  was  commissioned 
as  Captain  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  Mounted  Police.  This 
position  he  held  for  eleven  years.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  half- 
breed  and  Indian  insurrection,  under  Louis  Riel,  he  was  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  Pitt,  whence  he  retreated  down  the  Saskatchewan 
with  his  men  to  Battleford.  In  so  doing  he  saved  the  women  and 
children  of  the  fort  from  Indian  atrocities.  But  the  Captain's 
house  at  Fort  Pitt  was  burned,  together  with  his  diary,  many 
cherished  letters  from  his  father  and  others,  and  numerous 
relics  and  photographs  which  he  prized  most  highly. 

Late  in  the  year  1885  my  father,  Dr.  A.  "W.  Jamieson, 
while  traveling  through  Canada,  met  Captain  Dickens,  who  was 
then  serving  as  Captain  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  Mounted 
Police.  He  was  resigning  his  commission  there  in  March,  1886, 
and  had  planned  to  spend  a  year  of  travel  in  the  United  States. 
My  father,  who  had  spent  his  early  manhood  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  was  a  great  admirer  of  Charles  Dickens,  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  Captain  and  invited  him  to  visit 
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our  humble  home  in  South  Moline.  Captain  Dickens,  being  of  a 
very  retiring  disposition  and  caring  little  or  nothing  for  society, 
consented  to  do  so. 

Having  many  matters  of  business  to  settle,  connected  with 
his  military  service  in  Canada,  Captain  Dickens  did  not  arrive  in 
Moline  until  the  month  of  June. 

My  father,  wishing  some  of  our  Moline  citizens  to  meet 
Captain  Dickens,  had  planned  a  few  functions  in  his  honor.  On 
Friday,  June  11th,  he  was  to  address  the  Friday  Club  and  relate 
his  experience  in  the  Riel  Rebellion.  They  were  to  dine  at  6' 
o'clock  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Sam  Kennedy,  then  editor  of  the  "Re- 
publican." The  day  had  been  excessively  hot  and  the  drive  from 
the  farm  to  Moline  by  horse  and  buggy  not  as  pleasant  and 
speedy  as  it  is  today  in  a  comfortable  car. 

While  at  the  table  Captain  Dickens  took  a  drink  of  ice  water 
and  almost  immediately  appeared  much  distressed.  Noticing 
this,  after  a  moment,  father  assisted  him  to  rise  and  conducted 
him  through  the  library  into  the  parlor.  The  Captain  said,  with 
some  effort,  "It  was  the  water ;  when  I  drank  it  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
been  stabbed".  He  was  placed  in  a  reclining  chair,  his  cloth- 
ing loosened  and  every  possible  attention  given  him.  After  a 
short  time  he  declared  he  was  resting  easier  and  begged  that 
the  dinner  go  on  without  interruption.  Thinking  he  would  feel 
better  if  left  alone  most  of  the  party  returned  to  the  table.  In 
a  few  moments  a  great  change  in  the  Captain  occurred.  The 
fan  fell  from  his  hands;  his  fingers  worked  convulsively  and  he 
seemed  struggling  for  breath.  For  the  first  time  alarm  was 
felt  as  to  the  result.  Stimulants  were  quickly  given  and  unre- 
mitting efforts  made  to  restore  respiration,  but  he  gave  little  sign 
of  reviving.  He  was  then  lifted  from  the  reclining  chair  and 
carried  to  a  bed  in  an  adjoining  room  and  vigorous  efforts  re- 
newed to  restore  life,  but  without  result,  save  one  sigh.  He  was 
dead.  Dr.  Davidson  meantime  had  been  called  and  both  doctors 
united  in  saying  the  cause  of  death  was  paralysis  of  the  heart, 
precipitated  perhaps  by  the  small  amount  of  cold  water  he  drank. 
It  was  about  6:10  o'clock  when  the  first  shock  came,  and  all  was 
over  within  fifteen  minutes  after. 

It  is  a  coincidence  that  his  father  died  in  almost  the  same 
way,  being  stricken  down  at  dinner  at  about  the  same  hour  in  the 
evening  and  at  almost  the  same  time  of  year. 

Wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  the  name  of 
Charles  Dickens  is  loved,  and  the  tragic  death  of  his  son,  though 
a  stranger  among  us,  touched  every  heart. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
of  Moline,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Sunday  following.  At 
5:00  o'clock  the  body,  accompanied  by  the  pall-bearers  and 
friends,  was  taken  from  the  residence  where  it  lay,  to  the 
church,  which  was  soon  filled.     The  Rev.  C.  L.  Morgan,  pastor 
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of  the  church,  conducted  the  services,  opening  with  Scripture 
reading.  A  male  quartette,  Messrs.  Blakemore,  Hepbun,  Mc- 
Pherson  and  Cooper,  sang  Perkin's  beautiful  chant  "Beyond  the 
Stars,"  after  which  Mr.  Morgan  delivered  an  address  to  which 
the  sympathies  of  all  present  responded.  Its  keynote  was  the 
fact  that  although  Captain  Dickens  was  almost  an  entire  stranger 
in  Moline,  he  was  to  us  the  child  of  a  very  near  and  dear 
friend.  Loving  the  father,  as  Charles  Dickens  is  everywhere 
loved,  it  was  a  privilege  for  us  to  do  for  his  son  the  last  tender 
service  which  humanity  requires.  Charles  Dickens,  the  father, 
was  a  friend  of  all  his  race,  and  especially  was  he  the  friend  of 
the  children.  It  seemed  particularly  fitting  that  on  this  Sunday, 
observed  as  Children's  Day  in  the  churches,  the  profusion  of  flow- 
ers gathered  for  the  occasion  should  now  be  heaped  about  the 
bier  of  the  son  of  Dickens,  the  friend  of  the  children. 

We  knew  little  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  deceased, 
but  we  had  much  reason  to  believe  they  were  entirely  worthy 
of  honor.  Rev.  Morgan  read  the  fine  letter  of  fatherly  counsel 
addressed  by  Dickens  to  one  of  his  sons  on  the  occasion  of  his 
leaving  for  Australia.  (Page  313 — Letters  and  Speeches  of 
Charles  Dickens.)  Similar  counsel  was  given  to  each,  and  there 
was  much  reason  to  believe  that  Captain  Dickens  had  never  for- 
gotten, nor  failed  to  respect,  his  father's  counsel. 

The  services  were  ended  by  singing  "Sleep  Thy  Last  Sleep" 
by  the  quartette.  The  audience  was  then  allowed  to  look  for  the 
first  and  last  time  on  the  face  of  the  deceased;  the  casket  was 
closed,  delivered  to  the  pall-bearers  and  borne  to  the  hearse.  A 
large  number  of  citizens  followed  the  remains  to  the  cemetery, 
where  a  short  burial  service  of  the  Church  of  England  was  read 
and  the  remains  placed  in  a  vault  to  await  instructions  from  his 
relatives  in  England. 

Later  the  remains  were  removed  from  the  vault,  at  the  re- 
quest of  relatives,  and  buried  in  a  quiet  spot  in  Riverside  Ceme- 
tery, in  Moline,  Illinois. 

Letter  of  Francis  J.  Dickens  to  Dr.  A.  W.  Jamieson. 

(Presumably  Ottawa,  Canada.) 

17th  March,  1886. 
My  dear  Doctor,  _    . 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  leave  here  at  present.  I  have  a  claim  against 
the  Government  for  some  $2,000  and  am  pushing  it  through,  and  am  waiting 
until  the  estimates  are  brought  on.  I  would  have  answered  your  letter 
sooner  but  was  waiting  to  see  whether  I  could  leave  or  no.  My  claim  would 
be  a  mere  flea  bite  to  Washington  "Lobbyists,''  but  it  is  something  to  me,  and 
you  do  things  on  a  gigantic  scale  on  the  other       ******* 

Truly,  this  is  a  great  Country. 

Yours  faithfully, 

FRANCIS  J.  DICKENS. 
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Letter  of  Francis  Jeffrey  Dickens  to  Masters  Guy  and  Nor- 
man Jamieson. 

Dated  Ottawa, 

December  30th,  1885. 
To  Masters  Guy  and  Norman  Jamieson. 

My  dear  Boys, 

As  I  have  become  acquainted  with  your  father  (Dr.  Jamieson)  during 
my  sojourn  in  this  city,  and  as  he  tells  me  that  you  are  possessors  and  also 
readers  of  the  works  of  my  dear  Father  (the  late  Charles  Dickens),  I 
thought  it  might  give  you  some  little  pleasure  to  receive  a  short  letter 
from  one  of  his  sons. 

I  have  spent  some  pleasant  hours  with  your  papa,  and  shall  be  sure 
to  call  and  see  you,  if  ever  it  is  my  fortune  to  visit  Illinois.  I  am  also 
glad  to  think  that  in  all  my  dear  Father's  writings  there  is  not  one  word  of 
bad  advice  to  old  or  young. 

I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  your  papa,  who  has  promised 
to  dine  with  me  tomorrow  (New  Year's  Eve.) 

With  kindest  regards  to  your  dear  Mama  and  all  your  little  brothers 
and  sisters,  Believe  me  your  sincere  though  still  unknown  friend. 

FRANCIS  JEFFREY  DICKENS. 

Letter  of  Charles  Dickens  to  A.  W.  Jamieson,  Esq. 
Office  of  "All  the  Year  Round" 

London,  8  July,  1886. 
Dear  Sir, 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  other  members  of  my  family  I  have  to 
thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  letter  of  the  19th  of  June,  and  for  all  your 
kindness  to  my  poor  brother. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  the  sad  news  in  the  newspaper,  and  before  I  knew 
anything  of  the  facts,  I  communicated  with  my  friend  Mr.  D.  D.  Morgan, 
of  70  South  Street,  New  York,  asking  him  to  make  such  enquiries  as 
might  be  desirable,  and  it  is  possible  that  you  may  already  have  heard  from 
his  business  connections  in  Chicago. 

If  not,  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  kindly  add  to  the  obligations 
under  which  we  already  are  to  you  by  forwarding  to  Mr.  Morgan  any 
such  personal  effects  which  my  brother  had  with  him,  as  you  may  think  we 
should  like  to  have. 

I  am  writing  by  this  mail  to  Mr.  Kennedy  to  thank  the  citizens  of 
Moline  for  their  kindly  sympathy,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  my  poor 
brother's  funeral  was  conducted,  and  to  say  that  we  are  quite  content  to 
acquiesce  in  all  that  has  been  done. 

Once  more  thanking  you  very  cordially,  I  am, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 
A.  W.  Jamieson,  Esq. 

Letter  of  Charles  Dickens  to  A.  W.  Jameison,  Esq. 
OFFICE  OF  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND, 
A  weekly  journal  conducted  by  Charles  Dickens. 
No.  26,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

15  April,  1887. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

I  am  afraid  you  must  have  thought  me  very  remiss  in  not  answering 
your  last  letter  sooner,  but  I  have  been  postponing  my  reply  from  week 
to  week  until  I  had  been  able  definitely  to  settle  whether  or  no  I  should  be 
able  to  visit  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 

I  have  now  arranged,  I  am  glad  to  say,  to  leave  England  early  in 
October  for  a  short  tour  in  the  States,  and  shall  probably  read  in  Chicago, 
when,  if  time  permits,  I  shall  most  certainly  visit  Moline.  The  arrangements 
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of  the  tour  are  in  the  hands  of  Major  Pond,  of  New  York,  and  no  route  has 
yet  been  actually  fixed,  but  I  will  let  you  know  as  soon  as  anything  is 
settled. 

In  any  case  I  shall  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  when  we 
can  settle  all  matters  connected  with  my  late  brother's  affairs. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  White  on  the  subject. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  yours, 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 
A.  W.  Jamieson,  Esq. 
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LA  FAYETTE— ON  THE  CENTENARY  OF  HIS  VISIT 

TO  ILLINOIS,  1825. 

By  JOSEPH  WARD  SWAIN. 

It  was  on  Saturday,  April  30,  1825,  that  La  Fayette  paid  a 
visit,  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Illinois,  to  the  village  of  Kaskas- 
kia,  and  a  week  later,  on  May  7,  that  he  was  entertained  by  the 
citizens  of  Shawneetown.  The  General  had  landed  at  New  York 
on  August  16,  1824,  and  for  nearly  sixteen  months,  until  he  sailed 
away  from  Washington  on  December  7,  1825,  he  travelled  up  and 
down  the  country  as  "the  Nation's  Guest."  At  the  time  of  his 
visit,  the  period  in  American  history  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  "era  of  good  feeling"  was  just  drawing  to  a  close.  The  veter- 
ans of  the  Revolutionary  War  had  almost  all  passed  away,  and 
the  trying  days  which  had  seen  the  birth  of  American  independ- 
ence were  now  looked  upon  as  a  Golden  Age.  Washington  had 
become,  in  the  popular  imagination,  a  hero  of  superhuman  propor- 
tions, and  any  one  who  had  been  so  closely  associated  with  him  as 
La  Fayette  might  therefore  be  sure  of  receiving  a  most  enthus- 
iastic welcome.  Indeed,  from  the  moment  he  set  foot  upon  our 
soil  until  he  had  again  departed,  the  entire  nation  set  itself  to 
honoring  him:  the  newspapers  were  full  of  accounts  of  his  do- 
ings, invitations  came  to  him  from  every  corner  of  the  land,  and 
his  extended  tour  through  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States 
was  a  triumphal  procession,  rather  than  a  mere  visit;  he  was 
present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment, on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  battle,  and  Congress 
voted  him  $200,000  and  a  township  of  land  in  return  for  the  serv- 
ices which  he  had  rendered  during  the  Revolution. 

"The  twenty-four  States  of  the  Union  were  fairly  wild  with 
joyous  anticipation,"  says  one  writer,1  "and  prepared  to  pour  out 
the  full  vials  of  American  enthusiasm  upon  the  half  hero,  half 
god,  who  seemed  second  only  to  Washington.  The  wear  and  tear 
of  hand  shaking,  feasting,  speech-making  and  sight-seeing  to 
which  the  illustrious  visitor  was  exposed  for  the  next  year,  as 
well  as  the  endurance,  zest,  and  unfailing  tact  and  politeness  with 
which  he  went  through  it  all,  are  simply  amazing.  .  He  travelled 
east,  he  travelled  west,  he  travelled  north,  he  travelled  south ;  he 
embraces  and  weeps  over  old  comrades  by  the  score ;  is  addressed 
and  sung  to  by  young  maidens  in  white  and  old  veterans  in  blue; 
is  whisked  off  from  one  entertainment  to  another ;  braves  Siber- 
ian cold,  and  endures  tropical  heat ;  is  ship-wrecked  on  the  Ohio, 

iLafayette's  Last  Visit  to  America,  by  Ella  Rodman  Church,  in  the  Magazine  0f  Ameri- 
can History,  vol.  vi.,  p.  322   (May,  1881). 
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and  never  has  a  moment  that  he  can  call  his-  own,  yet  comes  up 
smiling  at  the  end,  with  the  same  expression  of  enjoyment  and 
delight  in  everything  as  at  first." 

When  such  great  things  were  happening  throughout  the  na- 
tion, the  frontier  state  of  Illinois  was  not  one  to  lag  behind.  It 
happened  that  the  governor  of  the  State,  Edward  Coles,  had  met 
La  Fayette  personally  during  a  visit  to  France  in  1817,  and  he 
was  now  a  leader  among  those  desiring  to  entertain  the  General 
in  Illinois. 

On  November  24,  1824,  therefore,  the  House  and  Senate  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois  adopted  a  resolution  "that  a 
joint  committee  of  both  houses  be  appointed  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  address  General  La  Fayette  expressive  of  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  the  state  of  Illinois."  Three  days  later,  on  Sat- 
urday, November  27,  Mr.  Widen,  of  this  joint  committee,  brought 
in  the  address  prepared,  which  was  concurred  in  and  forwarded 
to  the  General.2  In  this  address  it  was  stated  that  "We  scarcely 
indulge  the  pleasing  hope  of  seeing  you  among  us;  but  if  cir- 
cumstances should  induce  you  to  make  a  visit  to  the  western 
country,  be  assured,  sir,  that  in  no  part  of  it  will  your  re- 
ception be  more  cordial  and  welcome  than  in  Illinois;  and  you 
will  find  hearts  deeply  penetrated  with  that  gratitude  which  your 
visit  to  the  United  States  has  awakened  in  every  part  of  our 
happy  country." 

A  few  days  later,  on  December  9,  Governor  Coles  added  a 
personal  letter  tq  the  formal  invitation  thus  forwarded  by 
the  Assembly.  After  speaking  of  his  joy  at  observing  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  his  fellow  countrymen  everywhere  greeted 
"the  friend  of  their  country  in  her  deepest  adversity,"  the  Gov- 
ernor went  on,  "If  you  should  visit  the  Western  States,  you  would 
derive  a  pleasure  from  witnessing  the  rapid  improvements  made 
by  these  children  of  the  Revolutionary  contest,  and  of  that  happy 
and  liberal  system  of  Government  which  emanated  from  it.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  citizens  of  Illinois  to  be 
so  honored.  We  should  not  be  able  to  receive  you  in  large  and 
splendid  cities,  nor  accommodate  you  in  spacious  mansions;  but 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  you  would  be  gratified  in  seeing  our 
beautiful  country,  and  would  enjoy  a  parental  interest  in  the 
promising  prospects  of  our  infant  state."3 

To  the  joy  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  La  Fayette  accepted 
the  invitation  thus  extended,  and  on  April  12,  1825,  he  wrote  to 
Governor  Coles  from  New  Orleans  saying  that  he  expected  to 
"leave  St.  Louis  on  the  29th  of  April,  but  being  engaged  to  a 
day's  visit  at  Gen.  Jackson's,  I  might  be  at  Shawneetown  on  the 
8th  of  May,  if  you  don't  take  me  directly  from  St.  Louis  to  Kas- 

2This  address  is  printed  in  the  Senate  Journal,  1825-1826,  pp.  44-46. 

3This  letter  is  printed  in  the  Collections  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library, 
vol.  iv.,  Executive  Series,  vol.  i.  "The  Governors'  Letter-books,  1818-1834."  Greene  and 
Alvord  Eds.   (1907),  pp.  70-71. 
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Kaskia.  or  some  other  place."4  On  April  29,  Governor  Coles  and 
his  aid-de-camp,  Colonel  William  S.  Hamilton  (a  son,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  of  Alexander  Hamilton  who  had  served  as  inter- 
preter between  Washington  and  La  Fayette  when  the  latter  first 
arrived  in  America  in  1777),  were  present  at  St.  Louis  when 
La  Fayette  was  received  there  and  participated  in  the  ceremonies 
of  the  day.5  At  8  o'clock  the  following  morning,  a  party  which 
included  not  only  La  Fayette  and  his  suite,  but  also  Governor 
Coles,  Governor  Dodge  of  Missouri,  and  other  prominent  persons, 
left  St.  Louis  for  Kaskaskia  on  the  steamer  "Natchez." 

At  about  1  o'clock  they  arrived  at  their  destination.  They 
were  met  by  the  Committee  on  Arrangements,  by  whom  they 
were  conducted  into  town.  The  party  was  received  at  the  house 
of  General  Edgar,  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution,  where  the  Gov- 
ernor delivered  an  address  of  welcome,  to  which  La  Fayette  re- 
plied. "A  scene  now  presented  itself,"  wrote  a  contemporary 
journalist,  6  "which  was  intensely  interesting:  a  few  old  soldiers 
collected  around  the  General  who  had  fought  under  his  eye  at 
Brandywine,  and  at  Yorktown.  He  probably  did  not  recollect 
them,  but  they  all  recollected  him,  and  this  meeting  in  the  winter 
of  their  lives,  seemed  to  awaken  youthful  feeling,  and  carry  them 
back  to  the  eventful  period  when  they  were  associated  in  arms." 
Presently  the  party  proceeded  to  the  tavern  kept  by  Colonel  Sweet 
where  dinner  was  served  and  several  toasts  were  drunk.  In 
the  evening  a  ball  was  given  in  La  Fayette's  honor  at  the  home  of 
William  Morrison.  But  before  midnight  the  General  returned 
to  the  "Natchez,"  and  continued  his  trip  to  Nashville,  accom- 
panied by  Governor  Coles. 

During  the  afternoon,  while  La  Fayette  was  resting,  his 
secretary,  A.  Levasseur  (who  later  published  a  two  volume 
account  of  the  trip),  and  the  General's  son,  George  Washington 
La  Fayette,  met  a  group  of  French  Canadians  who  had  apparent- 
ly never  heard  of  La  Fayette  before,  and  only  one  of  whom  had 
even  vaguely  heard  of  Napoleon.  They  were  then  conducted  to 
a  near-by  Indian  camp,  where  they  met  an  Indian  girl  whose  most 
treasured  possession  was  a  letter  written  to  her  father,  a  chief 
of  one  of  the  Six  Nations,  by  La  Fayette  in  1778,  to  thank  him  for 
the  generous  manner  in  which  he  had  served  the  American 
cause.  This  woman  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  writer  of  the 
letter,  so  after  dinner  Levasseur  returned  to  the  camp  and  took 

4A  fac-simile  reproduction  of  this  letter  is  published  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  vol.  xv,  Biographical  Series,  vol.  i,  "Governor  Edward 
Coles."   Ed.   Alvord    (1920),   pp.    188-9. 

5A  full  account  of  this  reception,  copied  from  the  Missouri  Advocate,  appeared  in  the 
Vandalia  Illinois  Intelligencer  for  May  13,  1825,  p.  3.  See  also  the  letter  from  Coles  to 
LaFayette  reprinted  with  a  fac-simile  in  Governor  Edward  Coles,  loo.  cit.,  pp.  189-190  and 
note. 

'^Kaskaskia  Republican,  quoted  in  Edwardsville  Spectator,  May  17,  1825.  p.  3.  Gov. 
Coles'   speech   and   Lafayette's   reply   are   printed    in    full   in   the   Spectator   for  May   24,   p.   3. 
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her  to  the  Morrison  house,  where  La  Fayette  conversed  with  her 
for  half  an  hour.7 

The  week  following  this  visit  to  Kaskaskia  was  spent  by  La 
Fayette  in  going  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  home  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  May  7,  the  steamboat 
"Mechanic,"  to  which  the  party  had  been  transferred,  appeared 
below  Shawneetown.  A  salute  of  24  rounds  was  fired  as  the  boat 
approached  the  landing.  The  citizens  of  Shawneetown  and  the 
neighboring  country  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  from  the 
water's  edge  to  Mr.  Rawling's  Hotel.  Between  these  lines  of  citi- 
zens the  General  was  accompanied  to  the  hotel,  where  an  address 
of  welcome  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  James  Hall,  judge  of  the 
circuit.  Dinner  was  then  served  at  the  hotel,  and  after  toasts 
had  been  drunk,  La  Fayette  was  again  led  through  the  files  of 
citizens  to  his  boat,  another  salute  was  fired,  and  the  General  left 
the  State.8 

A  little  more  than  24  hours  after  leaving  Shawneetown,  the 
one  unfortunate  occurrence  in  LaFayette's  trip  took  place,  when 
at  about  midnight  on  May  8,  the  "Mechanic"  struck  a  snag  in  the 
Ohio  River  and  sank.  No  lives  were  lost,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  save  most  of  the  baggage,  and  from  midnight  until  9  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  the  aged  La  Fayette  was  compelled  to  stand 
unprotected  in  a  hard  rain  storm.  Fortunately,  however,  he 
seemed  to  suffer  no  ill  effects  from  this  exposure.  At  the  time  it 
was  stated  that  this  loss  of  the  "Mechanic"  was  the  first  accident 
of  the  kind  to  occur  upon  the  Ohio. 

The  tumultuous  enthusiasm  which  greeted  La  Fayette  every- 
where upon  his  journey  is  indicative  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  men  of  every  class  of  society.  Even  before 
this  last  visit  to  America  he  was  ordinarily  ranked  second  only 
to  Washington  in  the  gallery  of  Revolutionary  heroes.  His  re- 
turn to  America  in  his  old  age,  when  the  generation  which  had 
seen  the  Revolution  had  almost  passed  away,  served  to  perpetu- 
ate this  estimate  of  him,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  the  gallant 
French  marquis  who  left  home  and  country  to  cross  the  seas 

^LaFayette    en    Amerique    en    1824    et    1825.    ou    Journal    d'un    Voyasre    aux    Etats-Unis, 

par  A.  Levasseur,  Secretaire  du  General  LaFayette  pendant  son  voyage.  Paris,  1829.  (Eng- 
lish translation  by  John  D.  Godman,  Philadelphia,  1829).  The  visit  to  Kaskasia  is  recounted 
in  vol.  ii,  p.   129-149  ;  that  to  Shawneetown,  p.   158  ;  the  shipwreck,  pp.   158-165. 

^Shawneetown  Illinois  Gazette,  May  14,  1825,  p.  2.     Judge  Hall's  address  is  given  in  full. 

In  a  paper  on  "The  Visit  of  LaFayette  to  Illinois  in  1825,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  for  the  Year  1907,  pp.  79-84,  Mrsj 
Ellen  M.  Henrotin  says  that  the  state  "appropriated  $6,475.00  for  his  entertainment — almost 
one-third  of  the  tax  receipts  for  the  year."  She  gives  no  references,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  verify  her  figures  ;  but  most  of  the  expense  of  entertainment  apparently  went  for 
chartering  the  steamer  "Natchez,"  which  took  LaFayette  from  Kaskaskia  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland  River.  The  Illinois  Intelligencer  for  May  13,  1825,  says:  "Everywhere  the 
means  of  transportation  was  provided  him.  The  munificent  state  of  Louisiana  had  sent  to 
Mobile,  300  miles,  to  receive  him  at  that  place  ;  she  had  then  sent  1200  miles  to  deliver  him 
at  St.  Louis.  The  State  of  Tennessee  has  a  Steam-boat  waiting  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumber- 
land river ;  the  City  of  St.  Louis  sends  him  to  Kaskaskia,  and  the  State  of  Illinois  to  the 
point  where  he  will  meet  the  conveyance  from  Tennessee.  The  Steamboat  Natchez  alone 
will  have  conveyed  him  1800  miles :  the  deputation  from  Tennessee,  going  and  returning, 
will  have  travelled  1200  miles,  and  that  of  Louisiana  2400  to  do  him  honor." 
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and  fight  for  liberty  by  the  side  of  Washington  has  been  a 
major  figure  in  the  popular  epic  of  American  history. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1834,  Congress  went  into  mourn- 
ing for  thirty  days,  and  recommended  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  they  wear  a  badge  of  mourning  for  a  similar  period. 
On  December  31  of  that  year  a  joint  session  of  the  two  houses  of 
Congress  was  held  in  honor  of  La  Fayette,  at  which  John  Quincy 
Adams,  ex-president  of  the  United  States,  delivered  an  oration 
upon  his  life  and  character.9  Opportunities  for  Americans  to 
show  their  gratitude  to  La  Fayette  were  not  frequent  during  the 
next  three-quarters  of  a  century;  but  they  could  at  least  fix  his 
name  upon  the  map,  and  today  more  than  fifty  cities,  towns 
and  counties,  as  well  as  a  college  and  a  mountain,  bear  this 
name.  And  when  France's  hour  of  need  came  in  1914,  the  La 
Fayette  Esquadrille  of  American  aviators  went  to  fight  for  her. 
They  were  presently  followed  by  great  American  armies,  and  at 
the  most  critical  period  in  the  whole  war,  the  American  general 
spoke  his  famous  words  at  La  Fayette's  tomb  in  Paris:  "La 
Fayette,  we  are  here!"  A  few  months  later,  on  June  7,  1919, 
Woodrow  Wilson  placed  upon  the  tomb  a  bronze  wreath  in- 
scribed: "To  the  Great  La  Fayette,  from  a  Fellow  Servant  of 
Liberty." 

Though  Americans  have  always  considered  La  Fayette's 
American  adventures  as  the  great  episode  of  his  life,  and  though 
in  his  old  age  La  Fayette  was  happy  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his 
youth,  we  must  not  assume  that  his  participation  in  the  Revolu- 
tion was  his  only  great  experience.  His  friends  and  admirers 
have  delighted  to  call  him  the  Hero  of  Two  Worlds,  or  even  the 
Hero  of  Three  Revolutions ;  and  while  his  American  biographies 
have  ordinarily  skimmed  but  lightly  over  his  history  after  1781, 
he  who  would  understand  La  Fayette's  character  aright  cannot 
afford  to  do  this.  Especially  is  this  the  case  since  French  writers 
have  generally  presented  a  very  different  portrait  of  La  Fayette 
from  that  drawn  by  American  panegyrists.  An  American  who 
turns  to  these  French  historians  for  the  first  time  is  very  apt  to 
receive  a  decided  shock.  A  few  words  must  therefore  be  spoken 
upon  La  Fayette's  part  in  the  French  Revolution,  before  we  can 
attempt  an  estimate  of  his  character.10 

''Oration  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Gilbert  Motier  de  Lafavette  delivered  at  the 
Request  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  before  them,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington,  on  the  31st  December,  1834,  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  Washington,  1835.  How  exaggerated  were  the  ideas  commonly  held  in  re- 
gard to  La  Fayette  in  this  country  is  illustrated  by  many  passages  of  this  oration,  in  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  which  the  orator  declares  (p.  80)  that  if,  in  1830,  La  Fayette  "had 
but  spoken  the  word,  he  might  have  closed  his  career  with  a  Crown  upon  his  head," 
and  that  only  his  love  of  republican  institutions  kept  him  from  sayjng  this  word  and 
becoming  the  King  of  France.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  at  no  period  in  his  career  did 
La  Fayette  favor  a  republic  for  France,  nor  did  he  ever  have  a  chance  to  become  King. 

10  Among  the  numerous  American  biographies  of  La  Fayette  may  be  mentioned: 
Memoirs  of  General  La  Fayette,  embracing  details  of  his  public  and  private  life,  .  .  . 
(Anon.)  Hartford,  1825  ;  The  Life  of  General  La  Fayette,  by  William  Cutter,  New  York, 
1859  ;  Life  of  Lafayette,  by  Bayard  Tuckerman,  New  York,  1S89  ;  The  Marquis  de  La 
Fayette  in  the  American  Revolution,  by  Charlemagne  Tower,  2  vols.  Philadel- 
phia,    1894  ;     The     True     La     Fayette,     by     George     Morgan,     Philadelphia,     1919.        Also, 
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Marie-Paul-Joseph-Roch- Yves-Gilbert  de  Motier,  Marquis 
de  La  Fayette,  was  born  at  Chavaniac,  in  Auvergne,  in  central 
France,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1757,  a  scion  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  families  of  the  French  nobility.  About  the  year 
1000,  one  of  his  ancestors  had  willed  a  piece  of  ground  to  the 
monastery  at  Sauxillanges ;  in  1250,  another  ancestor,  Pons  Mo- 
tier, was  a  crusader  at  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre ;  still  another 
was  killed  at  Poitiers  in  1356,  fighting  against  the  English;  an- 
other Gilbert  Motier  was  Marechal  of  France  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Still  another  member  of  the  family  was  a  platonic  mis- 
tress of  Louis  XIII  and  of  Richelieu,  while  another  married  the 
most  eminent  of  the  blue  stockings  of  Paris  in  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV.  This  Madame  de  La  Fayette  was  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  French  novelists  of  the  17th  century,  the  author  of  "La  Prin- 
cesse  de  Cleves,"  and  of  several  other  romances.  At  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  died  out,  and 
the  estates  passed  to  the  cadet  branch  in  the  person  of  the  great 
grandfather  of  our  La  Fayette.  The  La  Fayettes  were  all  so  de- 
voted to  arms  that  it  became  proverbial  in  the  community  that 
they  were  all  destined  to  an  early  death  in  war.  La  Fayette's 
own  father  fell  at  Minden  in  1759,  two  years  after  the  birth  of  his 
only  son,  and  before  he  had  completed  his  own  twenty-fifth  year. 
La  Fayette  was  therefore  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother  and  his 
paternal  grandfather,  who  appears  to  have  escaped  the  family 
death  only  by  being  so  severely  wounded  in  battle  that  he  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  army.  In  1770,  when  but  13 
years  of  age,  La  Fayette  lost  both  mother  and  grandfather,  and 
therefore  found  himself  independent  and  alone  in  the  world  with 
an  income  of  120,000  livres.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  married 
a  daughter  of  the  ancient  Noailles  family,  thus  making  his  so- 
cial position  doubly  secure. 

For  a  couple  of  years  he  was  a  captain  in  the  French  army, 
being  assigned  to  the  Noailles  regiment,  commanded  by  his  cous- 
in. But  he  apparently  was  not  happy  in  the  army,  and  was  not 
well  received  at  court.  His  restless  temperament  therefore  led 
him  to  seek  adventure  elsewhere.  In  1775,  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, brother  of  George  III,  visited  Metz  and  in  the  course  of  a 
dinner  at  which  La  Fayette  was  present,  spoke  of  the  revolt  of  the 
American  colonists.  In  his  "Memoirs,"  La  Fayette  tells  us  that  at 
that  moment  he  made  up  his  mind  to  come  to  America  to  fight  for 

Madame  Lafayette  and  her  Family,  by  M.  M.  Crawford,  New  York,  1907.  Of  these  books, 
Tower  alone  attains  to  anything  like  scholarly  accuracy,  and  as  its  title  indicates,  his  book 
deals  only  with  the  early  years  of  La  Fayette's  life.  Among  the  more  recent  French  works 
should  be  mentioned,  H.  Doniol,  Histoire  de  la  participation  de  la  Franee  a  I'etablissement  des 
Etats-Unis  d'Amerique,  Correspondance  et  Documents.  5  vols.  Paris,  1886-1892  ;  A.  Bardoux, 
La  .Teunesse  de  La  Fayette,  and  Les  Dernieres  annees  de  La  Fayette.  Paris,  1892-1893 ; 
E.  Charavay,  Le  General  La  Fayette,  Paris,  1898.  Of  these  by  far  the  best  is  that  by 
Charavay,  a  minute  and  pains-taking  account  of  the  events  of  La  Fayette's  life,  but  contain- 
ing no  account  of  his  motives  of  character.  None  of  the  American  writers  save  Tower  seem 
to  have  any  direct  acquaintance  with  modern  French  scholarship  on  the  subject  of  La 
Fayette.  La  Fayette's  Memoirs,  were  published  in  six  volumes  by  his  son,  G.  W.  La  Fayette, 
1836-7. 
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freedom.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  allowed  a  year  to 
elapse  before  taking  any  definite  steps  towards  the  fulfillment  of 
this  desire,  and  it  was  still  another  year  before  he  actually  sailed 
from  Bordeaux.  On  June  13,  1777,  the  young  Marquis  and  a 
group  of  other  adventurers,  among  whom  was  the  German  Baron 
de  Kalb,  arrived  in  America,  and  asked  permission  to  serve  in  the 
American  armies.  Though  but  19  years  old,  he  so  favorably  im- 
pressed the  members  of  the  Continental  Congress  that  they  gave 
him  a  commission  as  Major  General,  which  certainly  was  hardly 
deserved  by  one  so  young.  He  fought  and  was  wounded  at 
Brandy  wine;  he  was  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
fought  again  at  Monmouth.  In  1778,  he  visited  France  on  a  fur- 
lough, to  return  two  years  later  with  6000  French  troops  under 
the  command  of  Rochambeau.  On  this  second  visit,  La  Fayette 
again  distinguished  himself,  particularly  during  the  Virginia 
campaign  which  culminated  in  the  surrender  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  at  Yorktown.  Soon  after  this  event,  La  Fayette  returned 
once  more  to  France,  where  he  remained  until  after  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1783.  A  third  visit  to  this  coun- 
try came  in  1784;  he  was  received  enthusiastically  wherever  he 
went,  and  spent  a  little  while  with  Washington  at  Mount  Vern- 
on.   This  was  the  last  time  he  ever  saw  his  distinguished  friend. 

Upon  his  return  to  France,  La  Fayette  found  that  his 
American  adventures  had  given  him  a  mighty  reputation,  and 
he  was  prepared  to  make  the  most  of  it.  In  his  "Memoirs,"  he 
proudly  says  that  he  was  consulted  by  ministers  and — what  he 
claims  was  even  more  pleasant — was  kissed  by  the  women.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  who  was  then  in  France,  wrote  "He  is  received 
by  all  ranks  with  all  possible  distinction.  He  daily  gains  in  gen- 
eral esteem  and  affection,  and  promises  to  be  a  great  man  here." 
His  name  was  applauded  in  the  theatres,  and  he  was  made  much 
of  at  court.  He  visited  Germany,  and  was  entertained  by  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  who  out  of  spite  seated  him  at  table  between 
Lord  Cornwallis  and  the  Duke  of  York.  Even  the  great  Cather- 
ine of  Russia  invited  him  to  her  court,  but  he  did  not  go.  He 
began  urging  liberal  reforms,  such  as  the  political  toleration  of 
Protestants  and  the  emancipation  of  negroes,  which  added  to 
his  reputation.  At  this  time  Jefferson  wrote  to  Madison  that  he 
had  "a  canine  appetite  for  popularity  and  fame,"  but  predicted 
that  he  would  one  day  be  a  minister  of  France. 

The  rumblings  of  the  approaching  French  Revolution  were 
now  being  heard  at  every  turn ;  bankruptcy  was  staring  the 
government  in  the  face,  and  radical  measures  were  necessary.  In 
1787  the  King  was  forced  to  summon  a  Council  of  Notables  to 
discuss  the  affairs  of  the  realm.  To  this  La  Fayette  was  invited, 
as  the  representative  of  one  of  the  ancient  families  of  France. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  the  radical  nature  of  the  reforms  he 
suggested,  even  going  so  far  as  to  urge  the  convocation  of  the 
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Estates-General,  or  ancient  Parliament  of  France,  which  had 
not  met  for  175  years.  This  Council  of  Notables  did  not  relieve 
the  situation,  however,  and  a  few  months  later  the  King  was 
compelled  to  summon  the  Estates-General. 

When  this  body  met  in  May,  1789,  La  Fayette  was  present 
as  a  representative  of  the  nobility,  but  before  long  he  found  his 
main  interests  elsewhere.  He  drew  up  a  document  called  the 
"Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  Citizen,"  based  on  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence;  this  was  eventually  pre- 
fixed to  the  new  constitution  of  France,  and  is  today  regarded 
as  one  of  the  finest  expressions  of  French  ideas  of  liberty.  In 
the  meantime,  the  National  Guard  had  been  organized  in  Paris, 
and  on  July  16,  he  was  chosen  its  commander.  It  was  he  who 
selected  the  red,  white  and  blue  cockade  as  the  emblem  of  this 
militia,  saying,  "I  give  you  colors  which  will  go  throughout  the 
world" — a  prophecy  which  was  presently  fulfilled,  for  these 
colors  replaced  the  old  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons,  and  are  today 
the  national  flag  of  France.  His  position  also  required  him  to 
maintain  order  in  Paris,  which  was  no  easy  task.  At  last  on 
October  5,  a  group  of  several  thousand  women  and  men  dressed 
as  women  went  to  Versailles  to  demand  bread  of  the  King.  La 
Fayette  had  tried  to  dissuade  them  from  going,  but  when  he 
failed,  he  meekly  followed  with  several  battalions  of  his  National 
Guard.  The  next  day  he  accompanied  the  Royal  Family  back  to 
Paris;  from  that  day  forth  they  were  practically  prisoners  in 
the  Tuflleries,  and  La  Fayette  was  their  jailer. 

The  greatest  statesman  produced  by  France  during  the  early 
days  of  the  Revolution  was  Mirabeau.  The  dissolute  son  of 
a  dissolute  nobleman,  disinherited  by  his  family  and  unrecog- 
nized by  the  Court,  he  offered  his  magnificent  talents  to  the 
middle  class  out  of  revenge.  But  as  the  Revolution  developed, 
he,  like  La  Fayette,  became  more  conservative.  On  more  than 
one  occasion,  he  endeavored  to  form  an  alliance  with  La  Fayette, 
but  the  Marquis  had  been  scandalized  by  his  immoral  life  and 
refused  to  enter  into  relations  with  him.  Angered  at  this,  Mira- 
beau took  occasion  to  malign  him  to  the  Queen,  and  thereafter 
Marie- Antoinette  regarded  La  Fayette  as  a  personal  enemy,  even 
at  the  later  time  when  he  was  the  best  friend  she  had  in  France ; 
on  one  occasion  she  remarked  that  she  would  rather  lose  all  than 
be  saved  by  him.  At  the  same  time,  La  Fayette  antagonized 
the  leaders  of  the  lower  classes,  and  was  subjected  to  furious 
attacks  from  such  men  as  Marat  and  Desmoulins. 

La  Fayette  reached  the  apogee  of  his  popularity  on  July  14, 
1790,  when  he  presided  over  a  great  festival  in  honor  of  the 
Revolution.  A  year  later  this  popularity  was  gone,  and  the 
streets  were  filled  with  insulting  caricatures  and  pamphlets 
against  him.  The  reason  for  this  change  was  that  the  Revolution 
had  gone  far  beyond  what  La  Fayette — who  was  after  all  a  noble- 
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man  at  heart — was  willing  to  support.  Mirabeau  was  dead  and 
there  was  no  one  with  a  strong  hand  able  to  curb  the  radicals. 

On  June  20,  1791,  the  Royal  Family  attempted  to  flee  to 
Germany,  and  La  Fayette,  who  was  their  official  guardian  in 
Paris,  was  unjustly  accused  of  having  connived  at  their  escape. 
This  robbed  him  of  what  little  favor  he  still  retained  with  the 
populace.  The  next  month  petitions  demanding  the  abolition 
of  royalty  were  circulated  at  Paris,  and  on  one  occasion  La 
Fayette  ordered  his  National  Guardsmen  to  fire  upon  the  citi- 
zens who  had  assembled  to  sign  one  of  them.  This  event,  some- 
times called  the  Fusillade  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  completed  his 
ruin.  Discouraged  with  the  Revolution  and  hated  by  the  Paris- 
ians, La  Fayette  resigned  his  command  in  October  1791,  and 
withdrew  to  his  estates  at  Chavaniac. 

But  he  could  not  remain  in  retirement.  War  was  looming 
in  the  horizon,  and  was  eventually  declared  upon  Austria  on 
April  20,  1792.  On  December  14,  1791,  Louis  XVI  had  made  La 
Fayette  commander  of  one  of  the  three  French  armies,  with  head- 
quarters at  Metz.  The  army  was  then  in  terrible  condition: 
two-thirds  of  the  officers  had  deserted,  and  most  of  the  re- 
mainder were  untrustworthy ;  the  men  were  dissatisfied  because 
they  had  received  neither  pay  nor  adequate  equipment;  many 
of  the  battalions  were  only  at  half  strength.  For  several  weeks 
La  Fayette  was  busy  re-organizing  his  army,  and  competent 
military  historians  agree  as  to  the  high  value  of  his  services. 
Not  only  did  he  succeed  in  provisioning  his  troops  and  in  re- 
establishing discipline,  but  he  also  succeeded  in  winning  the  loy- 
alty of  his  men. 

Unfortunately,  however,  La  Fayette  could  not  keep  his  mind 
off  politics,  nor  could  the  radical  politicians  keep  their  minds  off 
him.  He  was  regularly  the  object  of  attacks  at  the  radical 
Jacobin  Club ;  on  one  occasion,  Robespierre  exclaimed,  "Strike 
La  Fayette  and  the  nation  is  saved."  La  Fayette,  on  his  side, 
was  constantly  denouncing  the  Jacobins  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
troubles  of  France.  The  climax  of  these  denunciations  came 
when,  on  June  16,  nearly  two  months  after  the  declaration  of 
war  upon  Austria  and  at  a  moment  when  advance  guard  engage- 
ments were  an  almost  daily  affair,  La  Fayette  wrote  a  violent  let- 
ter against  the  Jacobins  to  the  National  Assembly  at  Paris.  Ten 
days  later  he  left  his  army,  to  use  what  influence  he  had  in  Paris 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Jacobins.  He  was  criticised  severely 
by  his  enemies  for  leaving  his  army  without  the  permission  of 
the  Minister  of  War.  His  visit  was  of  no  avail,  and  he  sadly  re- 
turned to  the  army  on  the  29tri.  Then  began  the  critical  period 
in  his  career,  which  culminated  in  his  desertion. 

It  seems  that  as  early  as  May  26,  he  had,  by  indirect  meth- 
ods, proposed  a  sort  of  armistice  to  the  Austrians,  in  order  that 
he  might  devote  his  entire  attention  to  politics;  but  this  the 
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Austrians  refused.  On  July  6,  he  sent  a  memoir  to  the  ministry 
counseling  the  King  to  make  peace  (though  he  had  been  in  favor 
of  an  aggressive  war  two  months  before)  ;  but  this  likewise 
came  to  nothing.  On  July  17  a  document  was  published  at  Paris 
with  the  signatures  of  six  deputies,  in  which  these  gentlemen 
affirmed  that  on  the  14th  of  July  La  Fayette's  colleague,  Marechal 
Luckner  had  told  them  that  La  Fayette  had  proposed  to  him  that 
they  should  march  upon  Paris  and  re-establish  "the  Constitu- 
tion and  liberty,"  urging  that  the  "life  of  the  King  was  in 
danger."  This  the  Marechal  had  indignantly  refused  to  do. 
Then  came  one  of  the  most  remarkable  operations  in  military 
annals ;  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  La  Fayette  was  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Center,  with  headquarters  at  Metz ;  Luckner 
had  command  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  with  headquarters  at 
Sedan;  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  commanding  the  enemy,  had  his- 
headquarters  at  Coblentz,  and  was  advancing  towards  the  French 
frontier.  At  this  critical  moment,  La  Fayette  arranged  that  his 
army  and  Luckner's  should  exchange  positions,  apparently  in 
order  that  he  might  be  nearer  Paris.  This  manoeuver  was  car- 
ried out  at  the  end  of  July,  and  for  a  whole  week,  while  the  armies 
were  changing  places,  the  frontier  was  undefended. 

On  August  10  a  mob  of  Parisians  invaded  the  Tuilleries  and 
made  the  King  a  prisoner.  When  La  Fayette  heard  of  this  he 
arrested  the  commissioners  sent  to  inform  the  army  of  the  event, 
and  attempted  to  have  his  soldiers  renew  their  oaths  to  support 
"the  nation,  the  law  and  the  King."  This  the  army  refused  to 
do.  On  August  19,  the  Assembly  suspended  La  Fayette  from  his 
command,  but  the  action  was  already  superfluous.  That  very  day 
La  Fayette  and  twenty-one  officers  of  his  staff,  knowing  that 
they  were  lost,  had  deserted.  And  on  that  very  day,  likewise, 
the  major  offensive  of  the  enemy  was  launched.  For  a  month, 
the  French  armies,  disorganized  by  the  desertion  of  the  general 
and  his  staff,  were  unable  to  stop  this  onslaught,  and  only  at 
Valmy,  on  September  20,  was  the  invasion  checked. 

When  La  Fayette  deserted,  it  had  been  his  plan  to  escape 
to  Holland  whence  he  might  sail  to  America.  But  he  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Austrians  and  imprisoned  by  them  for  five  years. 
His  old  friend  Washington,  now  President  of  the  United  States, 
endeavored  to  secure  his  release,  but  in  vain.  Some  of  his  Ameri- 
can friends  even  went  to  Austria  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  him, 
and  on  one  occasion  actually  snatched  him  from  his  jailers;  but 
the  next  day  he  and  his  rescuers  were  captured  and  sent  back 
to  prison.  At  last,  in  1797,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  demanded  and 
secured  his  release.  In  the  long  run,  this  imprisonment  was  to 
La  Fayette's  advantage,  for  he  thus  expiated  his  desertion  and 
re-established  his  good  name  among  the  French  people.  For  a 
while  it  had  seemed  that  he  was  likely  to  go  down  in  French 
history  as  the  classic  example  of  a  traitor,  as  the  Benedict  Arnold 
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of  France ;  but  from  this  odium  he  was  saved  by  the  misfortunes 
of  his  imprisonment. 

For  two  years  after  his  release  from  prison,  La  Fayette 
did  not  dare  return  to  France,  but  spent  his  time,  first  on  a  farm 
in  Denmark,  and  then  at  Utrecht  in  Holland.  Shortly  after  the 
coup  d'  etat  of  November,  1799,  by  which  Napoleon  siezed  control 
of  France,  La  Fayette  decided  to  return  to  his  native  land.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  Revolution  he  had  spent  a  considerable 
part  of  his  fortune,  and  after  his  desertion  the  government  had 
confiscated  the  rest;  but  his  friends  now  came  to  his  aid,  giving 
him  the  money  to  purchase  the  estate  of  La  Grange,  in  north- 
eastern France. 

In  writing  to  his  wife  at  this  time,  he  expressed  himself  as 
being  more  disgusted  than  ever,  and  swore  to  her  "by  my  honor, 
by  my  love  for  you,  and  by  the  shades  of  those  for  whom  we 
mourn,  that  nothing  in  the  world  will  ever  persuade  me  to  give 
up  the  plan  of  retirement  which  I  have  formed,  and  in  which  we 
will  tranquilly  pass  the  remainder  of  our  lives."  For  fifteen  years 
he  kept  this  oath,  and  in  public  was  neither  for  nor  against  Na- 
poleon, though  in  private  he  was  opposed  to  him.  The  fall  of  the 
Emporer  seemed  to  present  a  new  opportunity,  however,  and  he 
permitted  himself  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly  under 
the  restored  Bourbon,  Louis  XVIII.  Again  he  was  in  oppositon 
to  the  government,  and  again  he  preached  liberty.  As  the  abso- 
lutism of  Louis  XVIII  became  more  severe,  plots  against  him  be- 
came numerous,  and  La  Fayette  had  a  part  in  some  of  them.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  how  deeply  he  was  engaged  in  them,  however, 
and  how  much  he  was  a  mere  figurehead  set  up  by  others.  At 
any  rate,  in  1824,  Louis  XVIII  considered  it  worth  his  while  to 
make    special  efforts  to  prevent  his  re-election. 

La  Fayette  therefore  found  himself  without  a  seat,  and 
his  mind  again  turned  to  America.  Washington  and  most  of 
his  other  friends  were  dead,  but  he  expressed  a  desire  to  revisit 
the  scenes  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  his  youth,  and  preparations 
were  accordingly  made  for  his  fourth  and  last  visit  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  had  political  as  well  as 
personal  ends  in  view,  hoping  that  as  his  first  visit  had  given  him 
such  renown,  so  this  last  one  would  spread  his  name,  not  only 
in  America  but  also  in  France.  His  secretary,  A.  Levasseur,  pub- 
lished a  two  volume  account  of  the  trip,  in  which  free  America  is 
often  contrasted  with  the  France  of  the  day,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter,  the  obvious  implication  being  that  France  would 
do  well  once  more  to  imitate  America. 

If  this  was  his  purpose,  he  certainly  met  with  considerable 
success,  for  his  name  was  widely  advertised.  Upon  his  return 
he  made  a  tour  of  France,  during  which  he  was  everywhere 
greeted  with  enthusiasm.     In  1830  the  Chamber  was  dissolved 
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and  in  the  new  elections,   held  on  July   12,   La   Fayette   was 
again  chosen  Deputy. 

Two  weeks  after  this,  the  July  Revolution  broke  out  in  Paris, 
and  Charles  X  (who  had  succeeded  Louis  XVIII  in  1825)  was 
driven  from  his  throne.  The  great  days  of  1789  seemed  to  repeat 
themselves ;  a  new  National  Guard  was  organized,  and  La  Fayette 
was  again  chosen  commander;  the  tri-colored  flag,  which  had 
been  banished  for  fifteen  years,  was  again  unfurled,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  a  constitutional  monarchy,  such  as  La  Fayette  had 
dreamed  of  in  1789,  should  be  established.  La  Fayette  agreed 
that  Louis-Philippe,  Due  d'Orleans,  should  be  called  to  the  throne. 
For  nearly  six  months  he  held  his  command  in  the  National 
Guard,  and  on  the  last  of  January,  1831,  he  bade  his  men  adieu. 
He  presently  found  to  his  sorrow,  however,  that  the  new 
government  was  not  what  he  had  anticipated,  and  the  last  four 
years  of  his  life  found  him  again  in  the  opposition.  Though 
nearly  75  years  old  now,  he  continued  to  protest  against  various 
illiberal  acts  of  the  government ;  and  his  aid-de-camp,  M.  Sarrans, 
presently  published  a  violent  attack  upon  the  new  government 
under  the  title  "La  Fayette  and  the  Revolution  of  1830."  But  in 
the  insurrection  of  1832 — famous  chiefly  through  the  brilliant 
picture  of  it  in  "Les  Miserables" — La  Fayette  took  no  part.  At 
last,  on  May  20,  1834,  he  passed  away.  His  death  was  a  cause  for 
mourning,  not  only  in  the  United  States  and  in  France,  but  every- 
where else  where  revolutionary  sentiment  was  popular. 

But  what  was  the  character  of  the  man  whose  fortune  had 
seen  such  great  vicissitudes?  Historians  have  expressed  the 
greatest  variety  of  opinion.  American  writers  have  universally 
chanted  his  praises,  as  French  and  English  writers  at  the  time  of 
his  death  were  wont  to  do.  But  in  our  own  day,  the  Europeans 
have  been  more  critical.  Some  of  them  have  revived  the  old 
accusations  of  the  Jacobins,  while  others  are  sympathetic  with 
the  complaints  of  the  Court.  Still  others,  following  the  example 
of  Carlyle,  dismiss  him  as  being,  in  the  expressive  word  of  one 
of  them,  a  simple  "wind-bag."     But  this  is  not  just. 

As  to  his  military  talents  there  is  no  question;  he  was  not 
a  genius  of  the  order  of  Napoleon,  or  even  of  Washington,  but  it 
is  agreed  that  both  in  this  country  and  in  France  he  gave  valuable 
service.  As  a  politician,  however,  his  talents  were  not  so  great. 
At  bottom  he,  like  his  ancestor  the  Crusader,  was  a  great  and 
incurable  romantic,  even  chasing  some  far  away  will-o'-the-wisp ; 
and  the  popular  ignis  fatuus  of  his  day  was  liberty.  While  on 
the  ship  coming  to  America  for  the  first  time,  he  wrote  to  his 
wife  that  he  was  seeking  "that  liberty  which  I  idolize."  Through- 
out his  life  he  continued  to  deify  this  word.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  a  nobleman,  the  scion  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of 
France,  which  fact  he  could  never  quite  forget.  Though  enthus- 
iastic for  liberty,  he  was  never  quite  willing  to  pay  the  price: 
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in  1787  he  wrote  to  Washington  that  he  thought  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  reforms  "without  a  great  convulsion."  But 
when  the  reforms  brought  a  convulsion,  he  was  opposed  to  them. 
As  a  French  nobleman,  moreover,  he  retained  his  ancient  loyalty 
to  his  King,  which  prevented  him  from  sympathizing  with  the 
more  advanced  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  though  it  did  not  cause 
him  to  object  to  a  republic  set  up  at  the  expense  of  George  III. 
The  only  possible  compromise  between  liberty  and  the  throne 
which  he  could  see  was  to  be  found  in  the  constitutional  mon- 
archy which  he  preached  in  1789  and  in  1830. 

Moreover,  there  was  a  certain  priggishness  about  the  man 
which  made  him  dread  a  popular  democracy  led  by  unwashed 
sans-culottes,  who  were  seeking  a  great  social  convulsion,  just 
as  it  prevented  his  co-operation  with  Mirabeau  at  a  time  when 
Mirabeau  alone  could  have  saved  the  throne  of  France.  The  con- 
stitutional monarchy  which  La  Fayette  wanted  would  have  been 
one  which  was  managed  by  generous  noblemen  such  as  himself. 
Likewise,  we  must  not  fail  to  add  to  these,  what  Jefferson  called 
his  "canine  appetite  for  popularity  and  fame."  Jefferson  predicted 
that  he  would  presently  grow  out  of  this,  but  he  never  did;  to 
the  end  of  his  days,  he  took  a  childish  delight  in  popular  applause. 
His  personal  ambition,  and  his  love  of  glory,  which  was  abnormal- 
ly developed,  are  the  explanation  of  many  of  the  things  he  did. 
But  after  all,  perhaps  the  best  estimate  of  him  is  one  made  by 
Mirabeau,  who  had  had  ample  opportunity  to  learn  to  know  him 
well:  "He  is  a  generous  man,  but  romantic  and  chimerical, 
living  in  illusions." 

When  he  first  came  to  America,  his  Tory  opponents  used  to 
ridicule  him  by  calling  him  a  Don  Quixote,  and  a  Don  Quixote 
he  remained  until  the  end  of  his  days.  But  even  his  defects 
were  a  virtue,  for  his  love  of  fame,  his  talk  of  liberty,  and  his  il- 
lusions in  regard  to  it,  did  their  bit  towards  spreading  that  ideal 
of  liberty  which  was  so  powerful  in  his  day  and  throughout  the 
nineteenth  century.  And  in  the  long  run,  a  great  ideal  is  more 
important  in  history  than  a  great  man  or  a  great  deed. 


MR.    STUART   BROWN 
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IN  MEMORIAM 
STUART  BROWN 

1860-1924 
By  JOHN  T.  THOMAS,  D.  D. 

To  understand  or  appraise  any  life,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
at  its  background,  to  see  the  environment,  to  know  the  origins. 
Great  and  useful  men  and  women  have  usually  come  from  noble 
parents.  There  are  exceptions,  for  which  we  may  well  be  thank- 
ful. Neither  heredity,  environment,  nor  social  influence  are 
finally  nor  always  all-constraining.  Men  have  defied  them  for  weal 
or  for  woe.  But  it  is  a  law  of  life,  nevertheless,  that  "like  pro- 
duces like."  Allowance  must  be  made  in  man  for  will,  freedom 
of  choice,  later  association,  and  the  power  of  religion. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  paper,  Stuart  Brown,  felt  himself, 
and  we  believe  him  to  be,  deeply  indebted  to  a  long  line  of  hon- 
orable forbears.  This  being,  however,  not  an  appreciation  of  a 
family  but  of  a  man,  the  temptation  to  review  the  history  of  the 
Brown  and  Stuart  families  in  Illinois  and  Kentucky  must  be  re- 
sisted. A  brief  glance  into  the  immediate  home-life  and  parent- 
hood of  Mr.  Brown  must  suffice  for  a  background. 

In  doing  so,  permit  me  to  live  in  the  realm  of  imagination 
for  a  few  moments,  a  permit  which,  perhaps,  would  not  be 
granted  a  real  historian.  This  paper  is  or  would  be,  as  indicated 
above,  more  an  appreciation  than  a  history.  In  imagination  I 
see  a  house,  well  built,  spacious,  sturdy,  bespeaking  intelligence, 
character  and  a  consequent  degree  of  prosperity.  It  was  different 
in  no  marked  particular  from  many  in  "its  day,"  but  it  was  more 
than  a  "house";  it  was  distinctly  a  "home".  Here  dwelt  in  the 
truest  sense  of  that  beautiful  word,  a  "family" — father,  mother, 
children.  The  father  possessing  certain  characteristics  which 
must  have  belonged  to  the  patriarchs,  in  that  he  was  ruler  and 
priest  of  his  household,  ruling  not  by  right  of  law,  but  by  force  of 
commanded  respect  and  gladly  given  reverence.  The  mother  re- 
minding one  of  the  "ideal  woman"  pictured  by  the  writer  in  the 
last  chapter  of  Proverbs.  Well  clothed,  gracious,  industrious,  con- 
siderate, wise. 

The  children  loved  this  home,  loved  it  when  children,  and 
loved  it  to  the  last.  We  see  them  just  one  evening,  one  typical 
evening.  The  living  room,  the  bright  fire,  the  square  piano,  the 
shelves  of  books.  The  father  is  reading  aloud ;  tonight  it  is  Hia- 
watha ;  he  reads  and  interprets.    Then  the  songs  in  which  all  join 
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— "In  the  Gloaming,"  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer",  the  Southern 
folk  songs  such  as  "Nellie  Gray"  and  "Old  Black  Joe",  "The  Gum 
Tree  Canoe",  and  others.  A  closing  hymn  or  two  is  sung.  The 
great  old  family  bible  is  taken  down — "the  Father's  voice  is  heard 
in  prayer".  The  day  is  over.  But  the  impression  is  indelible; 
the  influence  imperishable  because  incorporated  into  character. 

Such  is  a  glimpse  into  the  home  of  Christopher  Columbus 
Brown  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Brown,  father  and  mother 
of  our  always  friend  and  former  fellow-citizen-Stuart  Brown. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  all  the  facts,  in  speaking  of  the  mould- 
ing influences  of  his  life,  to  forget  his  second  mother,  who  came 
into  his  home  and  life  several  years  after  the  death  of  his  own 
mother.  In  Mrs.  Caroline  Owsley  Brown  he  found  a  beautiful 
guide  and  friend,  one  who  loved  and  was  loved  by  him  through- 
out her  life. 

Turning  from  this  picture  of  a  beautiful  scene,  we  look  at 
names,  dates,  achievements,  which  make  up  what  we  call  history. 

Stuart  Brown  was  born  in  Springfield,  111.,  August  21,  1860 ; 
the  names  of  his  parents  have  been  given  above.  In  the  busy 
life  of  the  world  his  grandfather  and  father  made  more  than 
a  local  impression  as  honorable,  successful  lawyers.  Stuart  was 
reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  "courts",  "decisions",  "precedents", 
"opinions",  "briefs"  and  "documents".  He  attended  a  school 
locally  known  as  the  Brooks  School,  taught  by  the  sturdy,  right- 
eous, contemporary  of  his  father — Andrew  M.  Brooks.  In  addi- 
tion, his  grandfather,  the  Honorable  John  T.  Stuart  outlined  for 
him,  and  directed  him  in  an  inclusive  course  of  reading.  For  two 
years  he  attended  the  old  Springfield  High  School;  later  Kenyon 
College  in  Ohio,  Lawrenceville  Preparatory  School;  entered 
Princeton  University  in  1877,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1881. 

Returning  to  Springfield,  he  quite  naturally  took  up  the 
study  of  law,  toward  which  his  entire  education  had  been  dir- 
ected. After  studying  in  the  office  of  "Stuart,  Edwards  and 
Brown,"  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884.  Later  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firms  of  Brown,  Allen  and  Brown ;  Brown,  Wheeler 
and  Brown.  During  the  years  1894  to  1912  he  was  Master  in 
Chancery  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  Southern  Division ;  the  firm  then  became  Brown, 
Wheeler,  Brown  &  Hay  (Mr.  Logan  Hay  becoming  an  active 
member  of  the  firm)  ;  then  Brown  &  Hay ;  Brown,  Hay  &  Hand ; 
Brown,  Hay  &  Creighton;  Brown  &  Hay;  and  Brown,  Hay  and 
Stephens. 

In  connection  with  his  life  as  a  lawyer,  may  I  quote  from 
a  tribute  paid  to  him  by  his  contemporaries,  and  written  by  At- 
torney Clayton  J.  Barber:  "His  life  as  a  lawyer,  covering  a 
period  of  forty  years,  was  an  exceedingly  busy  and  commendable 
one.  He  was  exceptionally  proficient  in  trial  work  and  for  years 
was  connected  with  much  of  the  important  litigation  in  central 
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Illinois.  In  his  conduct  and  bearing  toward  his  professional 
brethren  his  life  was  an  example  to  the  bar  that  all  might  well 
emulate,  but  none  excel.  He  practiced  no  chicanery  and  was 
guilty  of  no  little,  mean  or  shuffling  act.  His  reputation  for  in- 
tegrity was  well  deserved.  The  most  punctilious  honor  ever 
marked  his  professional,  as  well  as  his  private  life.  He  was  one 
of  the  fairest  men  and  of  a  professional  bearing  so  honorable  as, 
justly,  without  derogation  to  the  claims  of  others,  to  entitle  him 
to  be  presented  as  a  model  well  worthy  of  the  closest  imitation." 

Leaving  these  realms  of  preparation  and  achievement  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  his  profession,  let  us  look  again  at  his 
more  intimate  social  life.  On  April  28,  1886,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Kate  Logan  Hay,  the  granddaughter,  daughter  and 
sister  of  distinguished  lawyers  and  citizens  of  Springfield.  In 
this  marriage  two  honored  families  were  united,  and  two  re- 
markable people  established  a  new  home.  Those  of  us,  distinctly 
of  today,  cannot  fairly  compare  this  home  with  those  of  the 
past,  and  would  not  with  like  homes  of  our  own  time.  But,  for 
nearly  forty  years,  here  was  the  center  of  kindly  hospitality  .and 
gracious  friendship.  A  beautiful  home,  but  not  one  which  ended 
in  itself.  Included  in  its  sympathies  were  a  wide  circle  of  rela- 
tives and  intimate  friends,  not  only,  but  those  less  fortunate,  and 
perhaps  not  so  richly  endowed,  found  here  ready  hands  and 
sympathetic  hearts.  Stuart  Brown  had  a  rarely  noble  helpmeet, 
whom  he  survived  just  one  year. 

To  this  union  were  born  three  children — Milton  Hay  Brown, 
Christine  Brown  Penniman  and  Jane  Logan  Brown,  all  of  whom 
are  now  living. 

Aside  from  his  profession,  his  family  and  his  charities,  Mr. 
Brown  was  in  every  sense  a  part  of  the  social,  civic,  political  and 
religious  life  of  this  city,  county,  state,  nation  and  church.  I 
have  referred  to  his  interest  in  and  intimate  knowledge  of  all 
social  affairs ;  this  in  the  more  personal  and  more  inclusive  sense 
of  that  term. 

In  what  is  known  as  the  civic  or  political  world,  the  affairs 
of  local  and  national  government  were  as  his  own.  Strong  in  his 
convictions,  he  was  not  a  partisan.  When  he  felt  he  could  serve 
the  best  interests  of  all,  he  was  loyal  to  party ;  when  the  highest 
concern  of  all  seemed  best  attained  by  breaking  with  his  party 
he  did  not  hesitate  so  to  do. 

A  man  of  quiet,  controlled  life,  a  maker  and  lover  of  peace, 
he  nevertheless  believed  in  proper  local  and  national  defense, 
necessary  preparation  and  training  therefore.  This  he  held  not 
as  a  theory  for  state,  or  as  a  duty  of  others,  but  he  was  willing  to 
give  himself.  Shortly  after  returning  from  college  he  enlisted  in 
the  Governor's  Guard,  was  regular  in  attendance,  and  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  this  organization  he  retained  his 
membership  till  death.    On  the  call  for  volunteers  in  the  Spanish- 
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American  War  Mr.  Brown  enlisted  and  served  throughout  that 
campaign  as  Adjutant  Major. 

His  interest  in  the  army,  navy  and  national  defense  was 
intelligent,  and  sympathetic  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

As  a  son,  father,  husband,  lawyer,  soldier,  citizen,  church- 
man, Stuart  Brown  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  "done  well".  At 
the  request  of  friends,  the  brief  remarks  made  at  the  funeral  of 
Mr.  Brown,  held  on  October  28th,  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  which  both  Mr.  Brown  and  his  father  were  officers, 
is  appended: 

"There  are  few  finer  words  in  our  language  than  that  of 
'Friend'.  The  meaning  is  subtle — not  easily  defined,  but  very 
real.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  emotion  akin  to  reverence  that  we 
use  it  in  connection  with  Stuart  Brown.  He  had  many  of  the 
finer  qualities  that  belong  to  the  noblest  of  men.  He  was  honest, 
upright,  fair,  generous,  kindly,  considerate. 

But  the  most  marked  thing  about  him,  to  my  mind,  is  ex- 
pressed by  what  I  believe  to  be  a  fact,  that  this  great  body  of 
thoughtful  people  gathered  here  has  deep  satisfaction  in  saying: 
'He  was  my  friend.'  His  was  no  unfeeling  honesty,  no  unbend- 
ing courtesy.  To  have  known  Stuart  Brown  well  is  to  be  inspired 
with  a  new  confidence  in  the  worth  of  manhood — the  possi- 
bilities of  human  nature.  His  knowledge  was  broad,  his  sympa- 
thies inclusive,  his  friendships  genuine,  his  smile  unfailing. 

It  is  not  because  he  is  gone  that  we  feel  so  and  speak  in  this 
strain.  Many  times  have  we  felt  and  said  all  this  and  more  to 
each  other.  He  was  a  strong,  virile  man,  upstanding  and  un- 
afraid, and  yet  as  gentle  as  a  mother,  as  loving  as  a  child. 

We  shall  miss  him.  He  occupied  a  unique  place  in  the  life 
and  affection  of  all  Springfield.  He  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
The  impressions  made  by  a  character  such  as  his  are  ineradicable. 
He  loved  Springfield,  Springfield  of  the  old  days — days  with 
which  his  ancestors  were  identified,  and  which  they  filled  with 
achievements.  But  he  loved  the  new  Springfield  and  was  de- 
lighted with  her  growth  and  forward  look. 

He  loved  his  nation,  state,  city,  his  friends.  Down  deep 
was  a  reverence  for  his  Creator.  This  church,  its  history,  its 
building,  its  work  and  worship  were  ever  of  vital  concern  to  him. 
Personally  I  feel  that  a  great  man  has  fallen,  a  useful  life  closed. 
May  I  say,  not  to  this  concourse  of  people,  but  for  you :  'He  was 
my  Friend'." 
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MEDICINE  IN  THE  ILLINOIS  COUNTRY. 
By  DR.  C.  S.  NELSON. 

Radio,  automobiles,  telephones,  good  roads  and  hundred 
other  factors  in  advanced  civilization  rise  as  an  almost  insur- 
mountable wall  between  the  mechanics  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine today  and  what  it  was  in  the  Illinois  country,  during  the 
early  days  of  the  white  employers. 

True  the  medicine  men  of  the  Indians  of  that  period  have 
their  complements  in  the  quacks  and  charlatans  current.  The 
backwash  of  scientific  advance  is  replete  with  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  quackery.  Even  the  hampering  legislation  of  modern  times  is 
scarcely  as  much  of  a  hobble  as  were  the  every  day  incidents, 
customs  and  environment  of  Illinois  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

To  start  with,  sanitation  was  an  empirical  dream  and  public 
welfare,  from  the  health  standpoint,  a  vague  commodity.  Jenner, 
Lister  and  Pasteur  were  not  as  yet  comprehensively  influential. 

The  founding  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society  in  1850 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  concerted  state  action  towards  those 
ends  that  have  made  of  Illinois  the  medical  center  of  the  world. 
Before  that,  medical  advance  and  medical  safety  lay  in  the  hands 
of  the  pioneers.  These  men  in  their  unflinching  duty  to  their  be- 
loved profession  were  martyrs  of  the  first  waters. 

Two  centuries  and  a  half  have  passed  into  the  realms  of  the 
obscure  since  Father  Marquette  and  Chevalier  de  La  Salle  canoed 
and  portaged  along  the  bends  and  banks  of  the  alluring  Fox  river, 
and  over  the  opaque  ripples  of  the  Mississippi.  In  those  days  the 
ecclesiastic  missionaries  were  trained  in  the  rudiments  of  "phy- 
sick  and  chirurgery,"  and  healed  as  best  they  could  both  bodies 
and  souls.  The  settlements  at  Cahokia  and  Vincennes  had  had 
early  doctors  of  whom  brief  record  has  been  kept,  late  in  the 
18th  century.  Southern  Illinois  was  treated  by  physicians  from 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  and  about  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  a  certain 
extent  until  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  From  the  wigwam 
to  the  log  cabin  with  its  floor  of  mud  and  generous  fireplace,  was 
the  usual  progress  of  the  early  physician  who  literally  sought 
"a  place  to  hang  his  hat."  After  that  life  became  one  ending 
journey  after  another  with  man  and  nature  both  leagued  against 
him.  The  Indian  peril  and  that  of  wild  life  had  to  be  reckoned 
with.  The  element  of  personal  danger  of  mishap  and  that  of  the 
varying  seasons  and  of  more  or  less  impassable  roads  to 
more  or  less  unattainable  places  was  a  large  handicap.    Medicines 
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were  more  precious  than  gold  of  the  realm.  They  had  to  come 
from  far  places  and  their  recipes  were  an  uncertainty.  There  was 
no  sending  as  now  to  a  corner  drug  store  for  even  the  few  drugs 
used  in  the  pharmacopoeia  at  that  time.  Rubber  necessities  for 
the  sick  room  the  air  pillows,  syringes,  hot  water  bottles,  gloves 
and  the  like  were  as  unknown  as  the  Einstein  theory.  Simple  dis- 
infectants, the  every-day  prophylaxis  of  these  times  were  mystic 
procedures.  To  operate,  the  victim  was  usually  placed  on  the 
kitchen  table.  Obstetrics  were  handled  with  methods  so  primi- 
tive as  to  cause  the  mother  to  cry,  "Barbaric."  Yet  the  balance 
between  methods  and  results  was  maintained  to  a  marvelous  de- 
gree by  that  unflinching  lever — the  old  fashioned  pioneer  doctor. 

Though  the  last  two  decades  of  the  18th  century  were 
crowded  with  sporadic  settlements  of  hunting  parties  or  of  ad- 
venturers, content  with  the  crudest  of  medical  attendance,  it 
was  well  into  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century  before  per- 
manent settlements  began  to  affix  themselves  to  the  topography 
of  Illinois. 

With  a  fixed  residency,  there  resulted,  naturally  a  more  set- 
tled demand  for  medical  competency,  and  consequent  perman- 
ency of  physicians.  Chicago  accredits  itself  with  resident  physi- 
cians in  the  various  years  contingent  upon  the  opening  of  the 
19th  century,  from  1796  up  until  1803.  But  the  arrival  of  the 
first  physicians  in  Sangamon  County  who  stayed  sufficiently  long 
to  be  identified  with  this  section  of  Illinois,  can  not  be  placed  be- 
fore 1820.  The  honor  of  pioneer  physician  is  yielded  universally 
to  Dr.  Gershom  Jayne.  He  came  into  Sangamon  County  about 
18  years  before  Springfield  was  chosen  as  the  State  Capital,  25 
years  prior  to  the  visit  here  of  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  to  investigate 
the  diseases  of  the  Illinois  prairies,  and  30  years  before  the 
founding  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Jayne  won  his  spurs  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  had  prac- 
ticed for  five  years  in  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  when  he  began 
riding  his  circuit  across  the  trackless,  undrained,  malarial  prair- 
ies, in  midsummer  days  thick  with  almost  tropical  verdures,  yet 
colder  than  Dante's  frozen  fields,  during  midwinter's  blizzards.  A 
sturdy  lad,  in  his  29th  year  was  this  new  citizen  of  Illinois  with 
his  saddlebags  holding  the  clumsy  brass  cupping  equipment  of 
that  day,  a  quill  pen,  some  "good  strong  physic"  from  calomel 
and  quinine,  to  goose  grease  and  schnapps  and  mustard;  band- 
ages, leeches,  and  scalpel.  The  prairies  were  quagged  with  bogs, 
swamps  and  stagnant  bodies  of  water,  admirable  incubators  for 
noxious  insects  and  malarial  disease  and  fevers,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  intestinal  epidemics  due  to  imperfect  means  and  improper 
methods  of  food  preservation  during  the  hot  seasons.  Dr.  Jayne's 
district  on  that  far  frontier  was  the  expanse  north  of  Alton  and 
Edwardsville,  and  west  of  Chicago.  What  was  the  menace  for 
one  was  the  menace  for  all,  and  the  doctor  had  to  fight  to  keep 
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himself  well.  Cholera  morbus  was  almost  as  common  as  the  sum- 
mer sun,  and  of  a  sudden  mortality  almost  beyond  belief.  It 
was  nothing  at  all  unusual  to  learn  on  a  golden  bright  morning, 
that  after  two  or  three  hours  of  pain  the  previous  evening,  sev- 
eral neighbors  had  passed  away. 

But  helping  people  into  the  world,  aiding  them  to  stay  in 
as  long  as  destined,  and  assisting  them  into  the  next  world  at  the 
ultimate  hours  was  by  no  means  the  limit  of  the  activities  of  Dr. 
Gershom  Jayne.  He  quite  lived  up  to  all  the  traditions  of  his  pro- 
fession. From  the  inception  of  his  coming  to  Illinois,  Dr.  Jayne 
became  a  citizen  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  first  murderer 
in  Sangamon  County  was  indicted  by  a  grand  jury  for  which  the 
foreman  was  Dr.  Jayne.  Six  years  after  his  arrival  in  Sanga- 
mon County  Dr.  Jayne  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners appointed.  Already  drainage  necessity  was  making 
itself  felt.  A  little  later  it  is  recorded  that  Dr.  Jayne  was  one  of 
the  supervisors  of  the  construction  at  Alton  of  the  first  state  peni- 
tentiary. And  just  17  years  before  his  death,  Dr.  Jayne  was  one 
of  the  assistants  at  the  founding  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society,  which  after  three  days'  session  went  on  record  as  favor- 
ing "The  Registration  of  deaths,  births  and  marriages  and  stand- 
ing against  the  use  of  patent  or  secret  nostrums." 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  coming  of  Dr.  Jayne  with 
his  crisp  army  record,  arrived  another  physician  about  whom 
hung  the  colors  of  romance.  Dr.  William  Merriam  who  began  to 
practice  in  Sangamon  County  in  1820  had  come  from  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  He  built  up  a  successful  practice.  Also  he  attempted 
a  political  career  in  which  he  failed.  He  was  always  a  picturesque 
figure  to  the  mind,  because  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  had  been  the 
doctor  on  a  slave  ship. 

Three  years  later  a  gallant  Kentuckian  galloped  into  Sanga- 
mon County,  the  versatile  Dr.  Garrett  Elkin.  For  six  years  he 
was  sheriff,  he  served  too  in  the  Blackhawk  and  Mormon  wars, 
with  all  the  woes  of  Joe  Smith  and  the  Nauvoo  nemesis,  and 
in  1844  he  removed  to  Bloomington.  With  the  tug  of  adventure 
strong  at  his  heart  strings,  Elkin  went  into  the  Mexican  war 
as  a  Captain  in  Col.  E.  D.  Baker's  regiment.  After  all  this  he 
died  peacefully  some  years  later  at  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

An  uncle  of  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Dr.  John  Todd  of  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  would  probably  never  have  practiced  medicine  in  Sanga- 
mon County,  if  in  1829,  two  years  after  arriving  in  Springfield, 
he  had  not  lost  his  job  as  Registrar  of  the  United  States  Land 
Office.  Dr.  Todd's  bureaucratic  decapitation  came  through  the 
hands  of  "Old  Hickory"  Jackson,  whereas  Dr.  Todd  devoted  him- 
self to  his  profession.  Having  good  attainments  and  an  excellent 
character,  he  served  well  the  confraternity  and  the  citizenry.  Dr. 
Todd  lived  until  1865.  He  was  born  in  1787,  took  his  degree 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1810,  was  a  surgeon  in 
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the  war  of  1812  and  at  the  battle  of  River  Raisin  was  taken 
captive. 

Dr.  William  Jayne  was  the  first  native  born  physician  in 
Sangamon  County.  He  was  born  in  1826,  and  succeeded  to  the 
practice  of  his  father,  Dr.  Gershom  Jayne.  It  is  probable  that 
not  only  was  Dr.  William  Jayne  the  first  native  doctor,  but  also 
the  first  native  son  of  Sang/amon  County.  His  was  a  full  life 
both  professionally,  socially  and  politically  speaking.  When  the 
territory  of  Dakota  in  1861  embraced  the  Dakotas,  Montana  and 
Idaho,  Dr.  William  Jayne  served  as  its  governor.  He  returned 
later  to  Springfield,  where  he  died  many  years  later,  March  20, 
1916. 

From  1830  up  until  1840  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  popu- 
lation of  the  district  and  an  influx  of  settlers  and  of  doctors  to 
tend  them.  The  prairie  was  being  denatured,  and  the  wilderness 
harnessed  to  the  requirements  of  human  existence.  Log  cabins 
with  chinked  walls,  huge  fire-places,  dirt  floors  and  stanchioned 
windows  were  replacing  the  wigwam  tepees  and  the  lean-tos  that 
had  once  housed  the  pioneers. 

A  house  raising  was  still  a  social  event  for  miles  around, 
and  a  community  of  interest  was  maintained  that  is  hard  for 
our  softer  generation  to  comprehend.  We  who  are  accustomed 
to  turn  a  faucet  for  water  and  to  press  a  button  for  light  need 
to  stretch  our  imaginations  to  even  partially  visualize  conditions. 
Some  few  folks  had  wells.  For  the  most  part  water  was  taken 
from  streams,  more  or  less  polluted  by  passing  beasts  and  ignor- 
ant human  beings.  Firewood  was  to  be  had  for  the  felling  in  some 
places,  in  others  it  was  hard  to  get.  The  tremendous  expanse  of 
the  southern  Illinois  coal  fields  had  as  yet  been  untouched  an  idly 
fertile  virgin  wealth.  The  commonest  proceedures  of  surgery  to- 
day were  almost  miracles  then.  And  yet  it  is  joyous  to  hear  of 
the  ingenuity  with  which  the  pioneer  physician  in  spite  of  every 
handicap  tended  and  saved  his  people.  An  accident  to  "Doctor" 
was  little  else  than  a  calamity  of  bitterest  degree  in  every  cabin 
and  shack.  In  those  days  the  ubiquitous  neurasthenic  was  notably 
absent.  Everybody  had  a  hand  to  take  in  healthy  even  if  hard 
labor.  But  the  lack  of  sanitary  facilities  and  the  very  roughness 
of  life  itself  brought  about  an  endless  train  of  trouble.  There 
were  many  accidents,  from  unskilled  attempts  at  manual  labor 
many  a  man  was  caught  by  the  tree  he  felled  or  the  house  roof  he 
raised  and  bodily  mutilation  through  unforseen  awkwardness 
with  tools  was  common.  What  the  pioneer  physician  accom- 
plished often  with  no  light  but  tallow  dip,  after  riding  through 
a  country  wrecked  by  storms  where  bridges  were  a  mockery,  if 
at  all  existent,  where  fording  a  stream  was  but  a  mere  bagatelle 
in  the  day's  work,  and  perhaps  to  be  repeated  a  dozen  times  in  the 
journey  to  only  one  patient,  is  not  less  than  miraculous.  Some- 
times when  a  doctor  tried  to  cross  the  ice  thinking  the  freeze 
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deep  enough  to  bear  him  and  his  team,  or  his  saddle  horse,  the 
surface  proved  to  be  of  the  "rubber  variety"  and  then  heaven 
help  the  doctor,  the  horse  and  the  patient.  It  was  up  to  the  doc- 
tor to  act  as  wrecking  crew  and  hostler,  sometimes  with  assist- 
ance, oftener  without,  and  to  haste  on  and  away  with  the  mini- 
mum of  delay.  Pay  was  poor  too.  The  potatoes  sent  to  the  doc- 
tor in  return  for  a  son  and  heir  might  be  good  seedlings,  good 
cookers,  or  decidedly  poor  stuff.  The  doctor  might  find  his  cellar 
full  of  cabbages  and  nothing  else.  It  all  depended.  And  barter 
and  exchange  was  more  often  the  basis  of,  "For  services  render- 
ed," than  anything  else. 

Yet  from  that  pioneer  stock  and  from  those  frontier  physi- 
cians and  their  labors  has  emerged  what  is  known  as  one  of  the 
greatest  drainage  systems  of  the  world,  and  a  state  unequalled 
in  a  union  of  one  enduring  democracy  of  civilization.  They 
were  saints  and  they  were  martyrs,  those  men,  and  with  it  all 
they  did  not  forget  to  be  human.  They  did  their  work  and  they 
did  it  well.  Not  one  of  them  but  who  could  say  with  St.  Paul, 
"I  have  fought  the  good  fight ;  I  have  won  the  race." 

Dr.  Ephriam  Darling  was  a  newcomer  in  1830,  but  later 
moved  on  to  Iowa  heeding  the  further  prairie's  lure.  Dr.  Alexan- 
der Shield  came  three  years  later,  from  Pennsylvania  and  in 
1837  from  New  York,  came  Dr.  A.  G.  Henry.  He  was  active  in 
politics,  and  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  Dr.  Henry  signed  the  call 
for  the  first  Whig  Convention  in  1839,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  build  the  first  state  house.  Later  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Lincoln  surveyor  general  of  the  Oregon,  and  he 
was  lost  on  the  ocean. 

A  Maryland  man  was  Dr.  Meredith  Helm  who  brought  fine 
traditions  west  with  him.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Baltimore 
Medical  College,  was  considered  a  fine  physician,  and  especially 
popular  in  obstetric  cases.  He  did  a  large  business,  so  heavy  in 
fact  that  though  he  had  been  devoted  to  masonry  for  years,  and 
was  elected  Grand  Master  in  1843,  he  had  to  give  up  his  Masonic 
affiliations  for  his  profession.  Dr.  William  S.  Wallace  left  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa.,  in  1836;  and  three  years  later  married  Miss 
Frances  J.  Todd,  a  sister-in-law  of  Abraham  Lincoln  who  ap- 
pointed him  Pay  Master  in  the  Army.  Dr.  Wallace  died  in  1867 
from  exposure  in  the  service. 

It  was  not  infrequent  for  the  people  to  have  to  depend  upon 
their  shot  guns  for  meat.  It  all  hung  only  too  often,  upon  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  day  with  the  shot  gun  or  rod  as  to  whether  one 
went  upon  diet  or  indulged  in  high  living. 

The  winter  of  1842-43  was  a  record  breaker.  Snow  was  seen 
early  in  October  and  the  white  winter,  once  begun  lingered  in 
earnest.  The  cold  continued  to  grow  in  intensity  and  soon  the 
surface  of  the  snow  as  well  as  beaten  tracks  became  a  glare  of  ice. 
Wheeled  vehicles  were  useless.     Runners  had  become  general. 
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Nobody  had  prepared  for  such  a  winter;  and  there  was  terrible 
suffering  everywhere. 

Between  1840-50  there  was  a  deluge  of  representatives  of 
new  schools  of  medicine.  The  names  varied  from  "herb  doctors," 
steam  doctors,  Thomonians,  and  eclectics  to  homeopaths."  The 
claim  for  patronage  of  the  herb  doctors  and  eclectics  lay  in  the 
fact  that  they  used  no  minerals  and  especially  no  mercury  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  Making  a  close  study  of  native  roots  and 
herbs,  in  these  they  professed  to  find  cures  for  all  human  ail- 
ments. The  Indian  doctors,  greasy  and  blanketed,  were  itinerant 
men  who  professed  to  have  secret  cures  obtained  from  the 
aborigines. 

The  first  herb  doctor  recorded  is  Dr.  Higgins.  He  came 
from  Indiana  and  he  went  to  Peoria,  where  he  died.  Dr.  Henry 
Wohlgemuth  who  studied  with  him,  began  practice  in  1846.  Dr. 
Wohlgemuth  was  a  practitioner  for  60  years.  Dr.  Wohlgemuth, 
with  characteristic  German  thrift,  soon  became  a  leader  in 
financial  circles  as  well  as  political  spheres.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  water  works  commissioners,  a  director  in  the  Farm- 
ers' Bank  and  left  a  large  estate. 

The  original  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  a  very  small  building  you 
may  be  sure,  was  built  by  a  Dr.  Freeman  who  came  between  1840 
and  1850.  Another  man  practicing  this  botanic  or  eclectic  system 
was  Dr.  Hope  Davis,  who  arrived  30  years  later,  in  1872,  to  be 
exact  and  later  went  to  Texas. 

In  1845  Dr.  David  Drake,  of  Cincinnati,  visited  the  west, 
came  to  Springfield  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  diseases  of 
the  frontier. 

Five  years  later  the  'Illinois  State  Medical  Society  was 
formed.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  State  Library  Rooms, 
now  the  Sangamon  County  Court  House.  The  date  was  June 
4th,  1850.  Dr.  Robert  Boal  of  Lacon  presided.  He  came  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  S.  G.  Thompson.  They  made  the  trip  in  a  buggy 
across  the  flowery  prairies,  and  it  took  them  four  days.  There 
were  sixteen  doctors  in  attendance  including  the  Springfield 
men,  Dr.  Gershom  Jayne,  Dr.  Helm  and  Dr.  Henry.  Other 
early  members  of  this  society  from  Springfield  were  Doctors  C. 
F.  Hughes,  Sanford  Bell,  John  Todd,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made,  Fletcher  Talbott  and  Rufus  S.  Lord. 

While  Sangamon  County  still  wore  its  swaddling  clothes, 
the  trials  of  the  doctors,  to  a  certain  extent  were  minimized  in 
certain  directions.  True  the  various  schools  had  their  mild 
squabbles  and  later  the  row  between  the  homeopaths  and  the 
allopaths  became  of  almost  herculean  proportions.  It  was  in 
1850  that  the  matter  became  precipitated  with  the  throwing  down 
of  the  gauntlet  by  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Shipman.  In  the  Northwestern 
Journal  of  Homeopathy  for  October,  1850,  Dr.  Shipman  published 
this  statement  from  a  correspondent.     "During  the  session  of 
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1849-50  I  attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege in  Chicago  and  was  desirous  of  attending  the  ensuing  course 
and  receiving  honors  of  the  College,  as  I  should  have  been  entitled 
to,  had  none  but  the  ordinary  tests  of  qualifications  been  applied 
to  me.  But  wishing  to  have  the  matter  fully  understood  previous 
to  securing  tickets  for  another  course,  I  addressed  the  following 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and  received  the  accompanying 

reply." 

St.  Charles,  Illinois, 

Sept.  12,  1850. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  Sir:  I  am  a  homeopath  from  conviction,  of  the  truth 
of  the  principles  and  the  efficacy  of  the  practice  of  homeopathy.  With 
those  views  will  you  graduate  me,  if  I  comply  with  the  ordinary  requisitions 
of  the  Faculty  ?  Your,  etc.  M.  DANIEL  COE. 

Dr.  Daniel  Coe,  Dear  Sir  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  Faculty 
of  Rush  Medical  College  will  not  recommend  you  to  the  Trustees  for  a 
degree  so  long  as  they  have  any  reason  to  suppose  that  you  entertain  the 
doctrines  and  intend  to  trifle  with  human  life  on  the  principles  you  avow 
in  your  letter.  To  do  otherwise  would  involve  both  parties  in  the  grossest 
inconsistency.  Yours,  etc.  N.  S.  DAVIS. 

After  much  argument  a  homeopathic  convention  was  called 
to  discuss  the  formation  of  a  western  Homeopathic  Association. 
Of  this  movement,  the  "Gem  of  the  Prairies,"  commented  in 
print.  "Although  old  school  practitioners  at  first  regarded  the 
infinitesimal  philosophy'  as  a  delusion,  and  it  is  still  regarded  by 
the  great  body  of  them  as  a  system  of  quackery,  it  has  gained  a 
strong  position  and  is  growing  daily,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  Homeopathy  is  something  that  can  not  be  ignored  nor 
sneered  out  of  existence." 

The  preliminary  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago  on  June  3rd, 
1851,  with  Professor  L.  Dodge,  of  Cleveland,  called  to  the  chair, 
and  Dr.  T.  G.  Comstock,  of  St.  Louis  appointed  secretary.  Now 
that  time  and  science  have  diminished  the  boundary  that  existed 
between  the  allopaths  and  the  homeopaths,  the  importance  of  this 
meeting  is  effaced  somewhat.  At  that  time  it  was  bitter  to  the 
final  degree. 

Among  the  physicians  in  attendance  at  the  "Western  Insti- 
tute of  Homeopathy"  there  were  elected  as  president,  Dr.  L.  M. 
Tracy  of  Milwaukee,  and  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Shipman  of  Chicago,  sec- 
retary. Antagonism  of  the  two  schools  remained  quiescent  until 
March,  1857,  when  in  Chicago  a  demand  was  made  for  equal 
rights  for  Homeopaths  at  the  County  Hospital.  This  threw  the 
hospital  into  a  fight  and  placed  the  sick  in  the  midst  of  the  "tour- 
ney between  the  Medical  Montagues  and  Capulets." 

In  1854  Dr.  Shipman  started  a  Homeopathic  Hospital  in 
Chicago.  Mrs.  Wright  gave  him  $1,000  per  annum  towards  main- 
tainance,  but  left  no  written  confirmation  of  this,  so  at  her  death 
three  years  later  the  hospital  was  closed.  Hahneman  Medical 
College  was  founded  in  1853  with  Dr.  David  S.  Smith  the  prin- 
cipal backer. 
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In  Sangamon  County  homepathy  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Ferd- 
inand Kuechler.  He  soon  built  up  an  extensive  practice,  especially 
among  women  and  children.  After  a  time  Dr.  Kuechler  went 
to  Kansas  City  and  tried  to  start  a  medical  school.  It  failed. 
He  came  home  to  Springfield  to  stay.  Another  early  practitioner 
of  this  same  school  was  Dr.  J.  A.  Vincent,  who  was  also  mayor  of 
Springfield. 

Dr.  Rufus  S.  Lord  came  to  Springfield  in  the  early  fifties.  He 
had  a  large  practice,  was  a  handsome  man,  and  was  very  pros- 
perous until  caught  in  the  panic  of  1873.  He  was  a  large  stock- 
holder in  a  savings  bank  that  failed  and  never  recovered  from 
the  shock.  In  1858-9  Dr.  Lord  was  in  partnership  with  Dr.  E. 
S.  Fowler  who  had  come  west  about  the  same  time;  and  also 
from  New  York.  Dr.  Fowler  was  rich  and  hospitable  but  he  never 
attained  his  political  ambition  of  being  elected  to  office.  In  1852 
Dr.  Sanford  and  Dr.  Samuel  Long  were  Dr.  Lord's  partners. 
When  Lincoln  appointed  Dr.  Long  to  be  consul  at  Havana,  he 
abandoned  medicine.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Barrell  and  Dr.  J.  N.  Dixon 
were  later  partners  of  Dr.  Lord.  Dr.  Barrell  died  very  young, 
only  thirty-six.  He  had,  however,  had  service  while  young  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  army,  and  had  been  a  skilled  surgeon. 
Other  early  doctors  were  Dr.  J.  L.  Million,  graduated  in  1851  from 
Missouri  Medical  College,  who  was  at  Pleasant  Plains  prior  to  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  and  later  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
army.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  Springfield  and  made  a  for- 
tune from  his  business  sagacity.  His  son  Edward  became  a 
doctor  but  never  practiced  to  any  large  extent.  Dr.  Million  was 
the  Supreme  Medical  Director  of  a  very  early  fraternal  order. 

Dr.  Charles  Ryan,  who  came  with  his  pioneer  family  in  the 
early  days  of  Illinois  from  Philadelphia,  located  in  Springfield  in 
1853.  He  was  a  man  of  large  stature  and  exceptional  mind.  He 
served  on  the  army  Medical  Examining  Board  with  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Dr.  Davis  of  Chicago.  He  examined  many  medical  men  who 
went  out  as  surgeons  of  the  many  regiments  organized  in 
Springfield.  He  was  the  first  surgeon  in  St.  John's  hospital  and 
remained  there  until  failing  health  compelled  his  retirement.  He 
went  to  California  in  1849  for  tuberculosis  of  his  lungs,  but  con- 
tracted a  disease  from  which  he  never  recovered,  though  later  he 
even  went  to  Europe  for  relief.  His  last  years  were  filled  with 
physical  and  mental  suffering.  His  son  Charles  was  a  druggist 
in  Springfield  for  a  long  time.  Another  son  was  the  late  Dr. 
Walter  Ryan. 

In  pioneer  times  Illinois  physicians  kept  their  fingers  on  the 
pulse  of  history.  It  was  through  Dr.  Jean  Baptiste  Laffont  during 
the  early  days  of  the  revolutionary  war  that  one  of  the  pivotal 
points  of  the  Illinois  country  was  turned  from  British  to  Ameri- 
can allegiance. 

On  July  4,  1778,  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark  at  "The  Fort 
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Clark"  commissioned  Dr.  Laffont  to  go  to  "The  Post  Vincennes" 
and  to  accomplish  there  what  had  already  been  done  at  Kaskas- 
kia,  and  which  he  hoped  later  to  accomplish  at  Detroit,  as  these 
were  the  other  two  strategic  points  held  by  the  British  in  the  old 
northwest.  Father  Pierre  Gibault  and  Moses  Henry,  an  Indian 
agent,  accompanied  Dr.  Laffont.  They  were  bidden  to  secure  the 
allegiance  of  the  Indians,  of  the  white  men,  and  the  possession  of 
King  George's  stores.  Both  Henry  and  Father  Gibault  conceded 
to  Dr.  Jean  Baptiste  Laffont  the  success  of  the  mission,  and  it 
was  the  physician  who  administered  the  oath  of  citizenship  to  the 
people  at  Post  Vincennes  on  Sunday,  August  8th,  1779. 

As  a  result  of  these  conquests,  the  territory  of  the  north- 
west was  in  time  formed.  Under  the  famous  ordinances  of  1787 
the  inhabitants  of  Illinois  were  made  subjects  to  the  government 
of  that  territory,  the  seat  of  which  was  located  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  although  Illinois  had  been  settled  for  a  hundred  years 
previously.  In  turn  there  was  created  the  territory  of  Indiana. 
Illinois  was  made  the  tail  of  the  kite.  Finally  in  1809  the  terri- 
tory of  Illinois  was  created  and  governed  as  a  territory.  Patriotic 
men  who  had  long  dwelt  in  Illinois,  the  oldest  part  of  all  the 
northwest  territory,  were  impatient  for  self-government.  Many 
were  eager  to  suppress  the  slavery  evil  that  existed  in  the  face  of 
the  inhibitions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Among  these  was  Dr. 
William  Bradsby. 

In  the  territorial  legislature,  Dr.  Bradsby  was  the  father  of 
the  bill  introduced  to  repeal  the  indenture  laws  that  had  been 
enacted  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  provisions  forbidding 
slavery,  and  he  was  a  signer  of  the  famous  address  against 
slavery  that  was  the  forerunner  of  all  the  anti-slavery  agitation. 
An  uncompromising  foe  of  slavery,  Dr.  William  Bradsby  ante- 
dated Edward  Coles  by  twenty-five  years,  and  Owen  Love  joy  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  by  half  a  century.  Dr.  Bradsby's  father  had 
settled  in  Illinois  before  the  revolutionary  war.  The  family  was 
of  Irish  extraction.  Dr.  Bradsby  began  his  career  as  a  school 
teacher. 

Belief  in  witchcraft  was  prevalent  in  Illinois,  even  so  late 
as  1835,  according  to  chronicle,  and  far  later  according  to  gossip, 
even  so  recently  as  forty  years  ago. 

A  woman  was  supposed  to  become  a  witch  by  drawing  her 
own  blood,  writing  her  name  in  it,  giving  this  to  the  devil  and 
thus  leaguing  herself  with  him.  Eva  Locker  of  Williamson 
county  was  a  famous  witch.  She  lived  on  Davis  prairie.  The 
only  person  who  could  avail  against  her  was  Charley  Lee,  the 
famous  witchmaster  of  Hamilton  County.  Charley  worked  his 
antidote  by  shooting  Eva's  picture  with  a  silver  ball,  and  similar 
nonsense.  Charley  would  set  up  his  board  and  measure  point 
and  cypher  around  "like  an  artilleryman  planting  his  battery 
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while  the  whole  family  stood  around,  veiled  and  with  the  solem- 
nity and  anxiety  of  a  funeral." 

Eva  could  do  wonders  and  inflict  horrible  spells  such  as 
twitches,  fits,  jerks,  and  rickets.  At  a  very  early  day  belief  in 
witchcraft  was  almost  paramount  in  Williamson  County.  To  the 
witch  was  ascribed  the  dual  powers  of  infliction  of  diseases 
peculiar  and  terrifying.  The  witch  was  supposed  to  have  an 
especially  deadly  way  of  destroying  cattle  when  she  shot  them 
with  a  ball  of  hair.  She  could  also  put  spells  and  curses  on  tools, 
and  shooting  pieces.  When  this  was  done,  either  the  implement 
did  not  work  at  all  or  else  worked  adversely.  None  but  the 
witches  understood  the  methods  by  which  these  mysterious 
maladversions  became  laid  upon  man,  beast,  or  inanimate  ob- 
jects. If  a  man  had  any  grudge  against  his  neighbor  and 
wanted  to  stop  the  neighbor's  luck  with  his  gun,  he  would 
"spell"  the  gun.  The  gun  was  "spelled"  by  going  out  early  in 
the  morning  and  when  the  crack  of  the  rifle  was  heard,  the  man 
would  walk  backwards  into  a  hickory  withe  and  there  tie  a  knot 
in  the  name  of  the  devil.  Then  the  gun  would  not  shoot  or  hit 
anything  aimed  at  until  the  knot  was  untied,  or  perhaps,  nine 
new  pins  were  put  into  the  gun,  it  was  filled  with  a  peculiar  kind 
of  lye,  corked  up  and  set  away  for  nine  days.  It  was  believed 
that  bewitched  cows  would  get  into  a  mudhole  and  nobody  could 
get  the  animals  out  except  a  witch.  The  witch  would  lay  an  open 
Bible  on  their  backs,  or  cut  or  sear  the  curls  on  their  foreheads  or 
tails,  or  perhaps  both.  It  was  a  tradition  that  witches  could  milk 
anybody's  cows  merely  by  hanging  up  a  towel  over  the  door, 
whereat  promptly  the  milk  was  extracted  by  the  fringe. 

In  Chicago  the  first  physician  recorded  was  plain  "Dr.  Bill 
Smith,"  who  served  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  late  in 
the  eighteenth  century  at  what  was  then  known  as  Fort  Dear- 
born. Military  doctors  held  sway  there  until  about  1810-12  and 
later. 

Dr.  Conrad  Will  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  on  record  as  a 
statesman,  civicist,  and  manufacturer  of  salt,  established 
Brownsville,  Jackson  County,  in  about  1816.  The  village,  now 
out  of  existence,  was  about  four  miles  west  of  Murphysboro,  the 
town  so  recently  afflicted  by  that  terrible  tornado  devastating  so 
large  a  section  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Dr.  G.  T.  Wall  of  Rhode  Island  settled  in  what  is  known  as 
Old  DuQuoin,  some  time  in  1840,  and  practiced  there  for  fifty 
years.  Dr.  Milton  Mulkey  came  to  Illinois  in  1817  from  Kentucky 
and  settled  in  Franklin  County,  and  the  town  was  named  in  his 
honor.  Dr.  John  Pyle,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the  first  homeopathic 
physicians  to  reach  Illinois.  With  his  father,  Dr.  John  Pyle,  Sr., 
he  had  served  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  In  1806  the  junior 
Dr.  Pyle  went  to  Kentucky.  He  came  to  Illinois  three  years  later, 
but  because  of  Indian  troubles  shortly  afterwards  returned  to 
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Kentucky.  In  1817  he  started  again  for  Illinois,  but  died  before 
he  could  reach  here.  The  family,  however,  continued  the  pil- 
grimage. They  settled  in  DuQuoin.  Two  sons,  Drs.  Octavus  and 
Hiram  Pyle,  continued  their  father's  practice.  A  niece,  a  daugh- 
ter of  William  Pyle  married  Dr.  Joseph  Bradshaw. 

The  first  commissioner  of  health  in  the  state  of  Illinois 
was  a  woman  named  Madame  Beaulieu.  She  was  the  beginning 
of  a  new  regime  that  marked  the  termination  of  the  reign  of 
priests  as  medical  advisers.  She  was  also  the  pioneer  woman 
physician  in  this  part  of  the  country.  In  about  1760  the  settlers 
of  Cahokia  appointed  Mme.  Beaulieu,  "Director  General  of  Morals 
and  Medical  Matters,"  although  she  was  still  a  young  woman, 
having  been  born  about  1742.  Mme.  Beaulieu  had  the  right 
idea  about  curtailing  venereal  infection,  as  she  tried  to  fight  the 
curse  of  civilization  by  inculcating  moral  measures  as  a  pre- 
vention. She  was  educated  in  Quebec  under  the  direction  of 
those  Nuns  who  ran  a  dispensary  from  which  the  medical  ac- 
tivities radiated  to  all  points  of  the  compass  in  the  country  under 
French  rule.  She  practised  obstetrics  extensively,  and  of  her  the 
Chronicler  of  the  times  writes.  "She  was  doctress  in  most  cases 
and  the  Sage  Femme  General  for  many  years." 

A  Doctor  Annesley  who  had  been  appointed  in  1766  by  the 
Crown  of  England  to  look  after  the  Indians'  health  has  left  be- 
hind him  a  bill  that  shows  how  the  doctors  received  less  remun- 
eration than  gunsmiths.  In  fact,  the  Indian  Department  Sal- 
aries at  forts  on  the  frontier  held  the  wage  scale,  in  pounds 
sterling  of  "Commissary,  Two  hundred  pounds,"  gunsmiths,  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  interpreters  and  doctors  eighty  pounds 
each."    This  means  that  a  doctor  received  about  $400  per  annum. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Ostrich  of  Belleville,  111.,  found  in  early  records 
recently,  that  a  surgeon  sued  to  compel  a  patient  to  pay  him 
three  hundred  pounds  of  deerskins  for  the  amputation  of  a  leg. 
The  matter  involved  a  Jean  Racette,  who  had  an  accident  at  the 
home  of  Charles  Gratiot,  and  Dr.  M.  Reynal  who  did  the  amputa- 
tion was  trying  to  get  his  pay  from  Gratiot,  as  Racette  had  gone 
to  Paris.  Gratiot  said  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  Racette  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  house,  and  was  a  total  stranger  to  him  and  dis- 
claimed responsibility  for  anything  but  an  act  of  mercy  in  calling 
a  surgeon.  As  usual,  the  doctor  was  left  holding  the  bag,  as  the 
notation  giving  the  finding  of  the  court  read,  "Since  the  Court 
cannot  unconditionally  condemn  M.  Charles  Gratiot  to  pay  M. 
Renal,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  of  deerskins  for  the 
amputation  of  the  leg  of  Racette,  it  is  decided  that  it  is  necessary 
to  await  the  arrival  here  again  of  the  named  Parisian  to  whom 
the  accident  happened." 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century,  practically  a 
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century  ago,  Illinois  was  beset  with  banditti  and  lawless  men.  A 
doctor  who  traveled  far  and  near  and  early  and  late  and  among 
the  highways  and  byways  had  more  than  one  chance  to  take  with 
his  neck.  The  direct  road  from  Vincennes  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  had 
hardly  been  opened  along  in  1817  when  a  band  of  rogues  opened 
a  chain  of  bogus  taverns.  The  names  of  the  men  included  a 
"Gatewood,  Rutherford,  Grinberry,  Cain,  Young  and  Postle- 
waite."  They  had  a  lonesome  prairie  circuit  of  about  eighty 
miles.  With  this  crew  a  Dr.  Hill,  a  Richard  L.  Mason  and  two 
strangers  from  Kentucky  had  a  thrilling  experience.  The  out- 
laws thought  nothing  of  murder,  counterfeiting  and  general  all 
around  wickedness. 

Dr.  Hill  and  his  party  were  compelled  to  put  up  at  one  of 
these  taverns,  and  not  liking  the  first  that  was  known  as  "The 
House  of  Gatewood,"  went  further  on,  only  to  walk  into  a  worse 
one  known  as  "The  House  of  Rutherford."  The  men  were  well 
armed  with  dirks  and  ammunition  and  determined  to  see  the 
thing  through.  Only  women  were  home  at  both  places  at  the 
outset,  save  at  the  latter  place  where  they  were  met  by  a  man 
in  the  disguise  of  a  Quaker.  Mason  recognized  this  man  as  a 
renegade  engraver  from  Philadelphia.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  outlaws  entered  disguised  as  drunken  travellers,  and  giving 
examples  of  high  marksmanship  with  lighted  candles  as  targets, 
"the  while  eyeing  the  baggage  of  the  travellers."  The  night  was 
a  nightmare  but  without  crime,  though  there  were  subtle  threats 
made  constantly.  Just  as  the  party  left,  and  had  gotten  a  ways 
down  the  road,  one  of  the  outlaws  came  running  up  and  asked 
Dr.  Hill  to  take  his  saddle  bags  and  come  and  see  one  of  the 
men  who  was  ill.  Dr.  Hill  evaded  the  trap  by  suggesting  that  the 
invalid  get  "somebody  who  knew  him  better  to  do  the  work." 

When  the  Chevalier  de  La  Salle  made  his  first  voyage 
through  Chicago  Portage,  Desplaines,  and  Illinois  rivers,  to  the 
open  waters  of  Lake  Peoria,  he  had  with  him  a  physician.  Dr. 
John  Michel.  To  this  man  fell  the  tasks  of  combating  injuries 
inflicted  in  warfare  by  the  savages,  and  the  scourges  of  the  wild- 
erness, from  dysenteries  to  malignant  fevers.  This  was  in 
1681-2.  An  earlier  doctor  had  been  Dr.  Louis  Moreau  who  had 
come  to  the  Illinois  country  in  1678  with  de  La  Salle  but  who  had 
returned  to  Quebec,  to  rejoin  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in 
1676.  Dr.  Michel  also  returned  to  Canada  where  he  practiced 
until  he  died  in  1691. 

That  it  was  not  unusual  for  early  physicians  to  feel  the 
whip  of  the  law,  is  evidenced  by  many  records  of  legal  pro- 
cedure. On  January  10,  1872,  for  instance,  Dr.  Michel  Buteau 
was  sued  by  Isaac  Levy  because  Isaac  claimed  the  doctor  had 
not  "perfectly  cured  him  of  disease." 

The  man  who  can  get  a  superfine  medical  education  in  this 
country  in  these  days,  and  especially  in  Illinois,  the  medical  cen- 
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ter  of  the  world,  by  merely  paying  his  tuition  and  studying  to 
his  capacity,  can  not  realize  how  terrific  were  the  hardships  of  the 
early  medical  student.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Dr.  Bridge's 
writings  about  early  Illinois,  are  familiar  with  his  poignant 
description  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  dissecting  material.  A 
body  to  dissect  was  rare  luck  for  the  man  who  would  teach 
anatomy.  In  the  early  years  of  medical  teaching  in  this  state, 
to  get  a  cadaver  one  stole  it,  or  bargained  with  the  coroner  or 
the  poorhouse  for  the  pauper  dead.  In  St.  Charles  a  riot  started 
and  a  physician,  a  Dr.  Richards,  lost  his  life  from  injuries  re- 
ceived in  the  melee,  because  he  was  suspected  of  having  opened 
the  grave  of  a  young  married  woman  who  had  died  recently  and 
taken  her  body  for  use  in  his  school. 

The  early  doctors  in  the  Illinois  country  and  the  almost  as 
early  teachers  of  medicine  literally  "made  their  bricks  without 
straws."  Theirs  the  fundamental  task,  ours  the  consequent 
glory.  For  we  medical  men  of  the  current  day  possess  a  heritage 
that  savors  of  the  divine.  We  must  pass  it  on  to  posterity  as 
clean,  pure  and  priceless  as  it  came  to  us.  To  this  end,  a  trail 
is  blazed.  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,"  and  it  is  the 
life  belt  of  the  medical  profession. 

Never  in  history  was  the  profession  of  medicine  so  be- 
leaguered and  attacked  upon  all  sides  as  it  is  at  the  present  day 
through  the  incursions  of  all  sorts  of  fads  and  isms,  charlatans 
and  nefarious  socialistic  schemes. 

To  prevent  their  pollution  of  the  sacred  streams  of  the 
mother  science,  medical  men  must  gird  themselves  for  defense. 
There  are  still  witches  afoot  who,  to  the  public  mind,  can  kill  a 
cow  with  a  ball  of  hair. 
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THE  IMPERIAL  INDIAN  DEPARTMENT  AND  THE  OCCUPA- 
TION OF  THE  GREAT  WEST,  1758-1766.1 
By  ALBERT  T.  VOLWILER,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  History,  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Fort  DuQuense  was  captured  by  General  Forbes  in  1758 
and  renamed  Fort  Pitt.  By  its  capture  the  English  secured  their 
first  foothold  in  the  Indian  country  between  the  Appalachians 
and  the  Mississippi.  Wolfe's  victory  at  Quebec  and  other  English 
successes  gave  them  permanent  possession  of  this  vast  wilder- 
ness in  which  the  state  of  Illinois  was  included.2  The  English 
military  leaders  considered  their  work  completed  when  they  had 
captured  the  important  French  forts  and  fretted  if  they  were  left 
marooned  in  the  wilderness  to  garrison  a  post.  The  task  of  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  occupation  of  the  West  was  left  by  the 
military  officers  to  the  officials  of  the  Indian  department.  It  was 
the  very  pressing  immediate  military  necessity  that  had  caused 
the  English  imperial  government  to  take  over  the  control  of 
Indian  affairs  from  the  various  colonies.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment divided  the  colonies  at  approximately  the  Potomac  and 
Ohio  Rivers  into  a  Northern  and  a  Southern  District,  and  placed 
over  each  a  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Sir  William  Johnson  held  this  office  in  the  Northern  District 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  was  assisted  by  four  deputies ;  three 
owed  their  appointment  to  political  influence,  but  the  fourth, 
George  Croghan,  was  appointed  on  his  merits.  He  had  been  a 
prosperous  Indian  trader  on  the  Ohio  for  years,  and  had  often 
acted  as  Indian  agent  for  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  To  him 
were  assigned  the  tribes  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio  Valley, 
including  the  distant  tribes  in  Illinois.  The  formidable  power  of 
these  tribes  was  shown  in  Braddock's  defeat,  in  many  bloody 
raids  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  Pontiac's  conspiracy.  The  Indian  agent  who  entered  their 
country  frequently  did  so  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Probably  no 
man  was  better  equipped  to  serve  his  fellow  countrymen  in  this 
field  than  George  Croghan.  This  interesting  character  has  never 
been  given  his  rightful  place  in  American  historiography.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  Englishmen  of  prominence  to  visit  and  ap- 

i  A  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Historical  Society,  May,  1925. 

2  The  story  of  these  dramatic  events  has  been  told  by  Parkman  and  others,  but  the 
story  of  the  subsequent  occupation  of  the  Great  West  has  never  been  adequately  told.  In 
this  paper  only  the  broad  outlines  of  this  story,  limited  to  the  Northwest,  are  covered.  For 
a  fuller  account  and  for  the  authorities  upon  which  this  paper  is  based  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Dr.  Volwiler's  "George  Croghan  and  the  Westward  Movement,  1741-1782",  published  by 
the   Arthur   H.    Clark    Company,    Cleveland,    Ohio. — Editor. 
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preciate  the  Illinois  country,  and  he  played  an  important  part  in 
the  occupation  of  the  West. 

During  the  period  after  1758,  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
at  Fort  Pitt,  the  gateway  to  the  West.  Indian  problems  f ocussed 
at  this  place,  and  from  it  expeditions  were  sent  out  to  occupy 
other  French  posts.  Numerous  conferences  were  held  at  Fort 
Pitt  with  the  Potawatomi,  Ottawas,  Miami,  Wyandots,  Shawnee, 
Delawares  and  Iroquois.  The  largest  conference  was  that  held  in 
August,  1760,  when  General  Monckton  and  Croghan  met  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  Indians. 

At  these  conferences  the  following  problems  were  encoun- 
tered. First,  grants  of  land  had  to  be  secured  here  and  there  in 
the  wilderness  where  the  English  could  erect  forts  and  around 
them  have  gardens,  cornfields  and  pastures.  The  release  of  num- 
erous English  prisoners  was  to  be  obtained.  This  was  a  diffi- 
cult, long  drawn  out,  and  costly  process.  Intelligence  of  what 
was  happening  in  the  wilderness  beyond  Fort  Pitt  was  to  be 
obtained.  This  was  usually  done  quietly  in  informal  meetings 
with  individual  Indians,  or  by  sending  out  Indian  spies.  The 
safety  of  person  and  property  was  also  to  be  secured.  Occa- 
sional murders  of  both  Indians  and  whites  were  bound  to  occur 
and  needed  careful  attention  lest  serious  consequences  should 
develop.  Another  problem  was  that  of  furnishing  provisions.  The 
English  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  keep  the  garrisons  in  the 
wilderness  supplied  with  provisions,  ammunition,  and  clothing, 
because  all  goods  had  to  be  transported  by  wagons  or  pack  horses 
over  newly  cut  roads  over  the  mountains.  The  savages  came  in 
large  numbers  to  live  off  of  the  English,  pretending  the  utmost 
friendship  or  the  direst  need.  When  distant  tribes  came  for 
conferences,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  large  expense.  Finally, 
the  greatest  problem  of  all  concerned  the  resumption  of  trade. 
If  the  English  desired  the  alliance  of  the  western  tribes  after 
1758,  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  they  supply  the  needs  of 
the  Indians  in  a  just  and  fair  manner;  otherwise  the  savages 
would  turn  to  the  French  and  Spanish  traders  who  came  up 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  from  New  Orleans.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  see  that  the  Indians  were  treated  justly,  but  with  little 
success.  Such  were  the  chief  problems  that  were  encountered 
not  only  at  Fort  Pitt,  but  at  every  other  western  post  as  soon  as 
it  was  occupied. 

The  small  English  garrison  left  at  Fort  Pitt  in  1758  remained 
in  a  precarious  situation  for  some  time.  No  strong  fortifications 
could  be  erected  for  over  a  year  and  the  English  convoys  of 
supplies  from  the  east  were  frequently  attacked  on  the  flank 
by  parties  of  French  and  Indians  sent  out  from  Fort  Venango. 
Reports  of  preparations  to  bring  all  the  French  militia  from 
Illinois  and  Detroit  with  numerous  western  Indians  to  retake 
Fort  Pitt,  kept  coming  to  the  English  from  Indian  spies.     The 
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English  redoubled  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  friendship  of  the 
Ohio  tribes.  The  situation  was  not  relieved  until  the  capture  of 
Fort  Niagara  forced  the  French  to  abandon  Forts  Venango,  Le 
Boeuf,  and  Presque  Isle  and  to  retreat  to  Detroit. 

The  imperial  Indian  department  made  possible  the  occupa- 
tion of  these  posts  without  bloodshed.  When  Colonel  Bouquet 
left  Fort  Pitt  to  occupy  them,  Croghan  and  his  assistants  ac- 
companied him.  The  latter  visited  the  Indians  in  their  villages 
along  the  route,  acquainted  them  with  the  purposes  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  invited  them  to  Fort  Pitt  to  renew  peaceful  relations 
and  to  receive  presents.  The  expedition  was  watched  by  Indian 
spies  sent  from  Detroit,  but  no  attacks  occurred.  "The  Indians 
are  in  good  humour,  and  Croghan  takes  Pains  to  keep  them  so," 
wrote  Colonel  Bouquet. 

The  occupation  of  the  important  French  fort  and  town  of 
Detroit  was  more  difficult.  Croghan  prepared  the  northwestern 
Indians  for  it  by  sending  to  them  emmissaries  from  Fort  Pitt 
months  before  the  English  army  started.  He,  himself,  with  a 
band  of  friendly  Indians  accompanied  the  army.  Wherever  the 
army  encamped,  Croghan  assembled  the  neighboring  Indians  in 
order  to  reassure  them  and  to  establish  friendly  relations.  As  a 
result,  Detroit  was  soon  occupied  and  a  treaty  made  with  the 
neighboring  tribes.  Detachments  were  then  sent  to  occupy  Fort 
Miami  on  the  Maumee,  and  Fort  Michillimackinac. 

Thus  by  1762,  English  garrisons  had  been  established  at 
Fort  Pitt,  Venango,  Le  Boeuf,  Presque  Isle,  Niagara,  Detroit, 
Miami,  Michillimackinac,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  St.  Joseph,  and  Green 
Bay.  At  this  time,  England  was  following  the  expensive  policy 
of  maintaining  in  the  conquered  region  numerous  forts  scattered 
from  Florida  to  Illinois  and  Canada.  Each  of  these  forts  was 
surrounded  by  vast  primeval  forests  and  their  garrisons  were 
often  at  the  mercy  of  the  savages.  The  French  were  still  in 
control  of  Vincennes  and  Ouiatenon  on  the  Wabash  River  and  of 
the  entire  Illinois  country.  Colonel  Bouquet  planned  to  complete 
the  work  of  occupation  early  in  1763  by  leading  an  expedition 
down  the  Ohio.     He  asked  Croghan  to  accompany  him. 

The  English  were  not  aware  that  at  this  very  time  the  great 
chief  Pontiac  was  secretly  marshalling  his  forces  for  an  attack 
which  was  to  postpone  Bouquet's  plans  for  a  long  time.  The 
causes  for  Pontiac's  conspiracy  are  well  known.  Sir  William 
Johnson  and  his  deputies  had  managed  Indian  affairs  as  wisely 
as  could  have  been  done  under  the  circumstances,  but  they  were 
discouraged  and  handicapped  by  the  attitude  of  their  commander 
in  chief,  Amherst.  His  policy  was  based  on  force;  he  regarded 
the  savages  with  contempt  and  saw  no  need  of  spending  money 
to  placate  them.  Indian  officials,  in  contrast  to  Amherst,  ad- 
vocated  a  policy   based   upon   winning   the   friendship   of   the 
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Indians  by  treating  them  as  human  beings  and,  in  a  kindly  way, 
adapting  policies  to  their  primitive  customs. 

So  well  planned  was  Pontiac's  conspiracy  that  by  mid-sum- 
mer of  1763  the  English  remained  in  possession  of  but  three  of 
the  French  posts  which  they  had  just  occupied.  Nine  forts  were 
lost,  two  thousand  English  soldiers,  traders  and  settlers  killed  or 
captured,  some  thousands  of  English  settlers  driven  to  beggary, 
and  traders  and  troops  plundered  of  goods  valued  at  nearly 
£100,000.  Evidently,  the  work  of  occupation  had,  in  part,  to  be 
done  over  again  and  Indian  problems,  similar  to  those  encoun- 
tered after  1758,  had  to  be  solved. 

Croghan  was  in  England  in  1763  and  1764.  In  his  absence 
his  chief  assistant  and  future  successor,  Thomas  McKee,  car- 
ried on  such  negotiations  as  were  necessary.  Pontiac's  con- 
spiracy, Johnson's  reports,  and  Croghan's  visit  in  London  re- 
sulted in  a  better  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Indian  depart- 
ment and  in  a  new  plan  for  the  management  of  Indian  affairs 
based  largely  upon  the  policies  advocated  by  the  Indian  offi- 
cials. 

By  1765  all  the  forts  that  had  been  lost  by  the  English 
were  regained,  but  the  Illinois  country  had  never  yet  been 
occupied.  Here,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  two  years  after 
the  Peace  of  Paris  had  been  signed,  the  French  flag  was  still 
flying  over  Fort  de  Chartres,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
all  America.  In  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  Vincennes,  Ouiatenon  and 
in  the  neighboring  settlements  lived  several  hundred  French 
peasants  and  traders.  The  savages  within  a  large  radius  re- 
garded the  French  as  their  friends  and  fathers.  Pontiac  had 
retired  into  this  region  determined  to  defend  his  last  place  of  re- 
treat against  the  hated  English. 

To  the  Englishman  of  1765,  the  Illinois  country  seemed  as 
far  distant  and  as  difficult  to  occupy  as  the  wilds  of  central 
Africa  would  seem  to  an  American  today.  Thomas  Hutchins 
considered  it  more  difficult  to  conquer  the  western  Indian  con- 
federacy than  to  capture  a  dozen  such  places  as  Havanna  with 
its  Moro  Castle.  Numerous  desertions  from  the  34th  regiment 
occurred  as  soon  as  it  was  announced  that  this  regiment  was  to 
be  sent  to  occupy  Illinois.  Before  success  was  attained,  six  em- 
bassies were  sent  to  Illinois  from  Mobile,  Detroit,  or  Fort  Pitt. 
Some  of  these  were  forced  to  turn  back  before  reaching  it ;  others 
often  had  their  men  stripped,  beaten,  and  threatened  by  Indians, 
frequently  drunk,  and  only  the  intercession  of  Pontiac  or  the 
French  commander,  St.  Ange,  enabled  them  to  drop  secretly  down 
the  Mississippi  at  night  for  New  Orleans.  One  military  force 
composed  of  over  300  soldiers  under  Captain  Loftus,  while  going 
up  the  Mississippi  in  1764  to  occupy  Illinois,  was  attacked  and 
helplessly  forced  to  retreat. 

The   seasoned   Indian   fighter,   Bouquet,   wrote   to   General 
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Gage,  the  new  commander  in  chief,  that  there  was  no  doubt  but 
that  the  only  way  to  occupy  Illinois  was  by  negotiation  and  he 
recommended  Croghan  as  the  fittest  person  in  America  for  the 
task.  Gage  was  much  distressed  that  all  his  endeavors  to  occupy 
Illinois  had  failed  and  felt  relieved  when  Croghan,  upon  his  re- 
turn from  London,  offered  to  undertake  a  mission  to  the  Illinois 
tribes.  Gage  generously  supplied  him  with  £2,000  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  with  presents  valued  at  £1,200.  He  also  issued  orders 
to  all  military  officers  stationed  along  the  road  to  Fort  Pitt  to 
permit  Croghan's  presents  to  pass  unmolested  and  to  furnish  him 
with  provisions  and  at  Fort  Pitt  with  batteaux. 

Croghan  left  Philadelphia  in  January,  1765,  in  advance  of  his 
convoy  of  eighty  packhorses  with  his  presents.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  at  Fort  Pitt,  news  came  that  the  self-willed  and 
unruly  frontiersmen  of  Pennsylvania  had  attacked  his  convoy, 
burned  or  taken  most  of  his  presents,  charged  him  with  corrupt 
relations  with  the  large  Indian  traders,  and  threatened  his  life 
if  he  ever  returned.  The  frontiersmen  had  overlooked  the  Indian 
attacks  of  1755-1758,  but  after  Pontiac's  uprising  they  could 
not  easily  again  overlook  the  burning  of  their  homes  and  the 
scalping  of  loved  ones.  The  far-distant  Illinois  had  practically 
no  place  in  their  thoughts.  They  objected  to  the  imperial  policy 
of  making  large  presents  to  the  Indians,  of  guaranteeing  to  the 
Indians  possession  of  their  lands  until  voluntarily  sold,  and  of 
reopening  the  Indian  trade,  including  trade  in  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. Their  activities  resulted  in  frequent  clashes  with  the  im- 
perial troops  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  the  line  of  communi- 
cations with  Fort  Pitt.  Gradually  their  activities  decreased,  but 
they  never  again  ceased  entirely  before  they  merged  into  open 
rebellion  in  1775. 

With  his  presents  destroyed  and  charged  with  corruption, 
Croghan  faced  his  difficult  task  with  serious  handicaps.  In  the 
emergency,  he  went  to  the  local  Indian  trading  house  of  the 
large  firm  of  Trent,  Simon,  Levy,  and  Franks,  with  whom  he 
was  on  intimate  terms,  and  inspired  its  representatives  with  such 
enthusiasm  for  his  vision  of  the  future  of  the  West  that  they 
repaired  his  loss  by  advancing  to  him  Indian  goods  valued  at 
over  £2,000.  He  gave  his  own  personal  note  as  security  in  spite 
of  his  previous  losses  under  similar  circumstances. 

Other  delays  were  encountered  at  Fort  Pitt.  The  Delawares 
and  Shawnee  were  very  hostile  since  their  chastisement  during 
Pontiac's  uprising.  Their  hostages  at  Fort  Pitt  had  fled  and  only 
one  chief  came  to  make  the  promised  submission.  Time  after 
time  the  Indians  had  come  with  loads  of  peltry,  but  when  they 
were  told  that  trade  would  not  be  reopened  until  they  had  ful- 
filled their  promises,  they  grew  very  sulky  and  sullen.  Croghan 
and  McKee  labored  for  two  months  with  such  individual  In- 
dians as  they  could  reach.     Weeks  passed  during  which  the 
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savages  reluctantly  came  dropping  in,  band  after  band.  Finally, 
Croghan  was  able  to  open  a  formal  and  difficult  treaty  on  May 
8.  Over  500  Delaware,  Shawnee,  Seneca,  and  Sandusky  warriors, 
together  with  many  of  their  women  and  children,  were  present. 
The  Indians  asked  that  they  be  treated  with  more  consideration 
than  was  the  case  before  1763,  and  that  the  Indian  trade,  in- 
cluding trade  in  rum,  guns  and  ammunition,  be  reopened  on  a 
just  basis.  In  return,  Croghan  firmly  asked  them  to  leave  hos- 
tages at  Fort  Pitt,  to  send  delegates  to  make  peace,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  deputation  to  accompany  him  to  Illinois.  "We  will  go  with 
you  and  do  everything  in  our  power  to  promote  the  good  work 
of  peace,"  said  one  chief.  A  treaty  was  soon  signed  and  presents 
distributed.  This  treaty  laid  the  foundation  for  the  success  of 
Croghan's  mission. 

On  May  15,  1765,  accompanied  by  Delaware,  Shawnee,  and 
Seneca  chiefs  and  a  few  white  men,  Croghan  left  Fort  Pitt. 
His  journey  of  over  a  thousand  miles  through  the  wilderness  was 
to  take  a  memorable  place  in  western  annals.  In  his  two  bat- 
teaux  were  a  goodly  supply  of  presents  and  gold  and  silver  money. 
He  dropped  down  the  Ohio  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  ninety  miles 
a  day.  The  interest  and  anxiety  with  which  military  and 
civil  officials,  eastern  business  leaders  and  friends  awaited  the 
outcome  of  his  perilous  undertaking  is  shown  by  many  con- 
temporary comments  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  and  in  John- 
son's wide  correspondence.  To  many  persons  his  mission  rivaled 
the  Stamp  Act  in  interest.  Many  business  men  hoped  to  profit 
much  more  by  it  than  they  ever  expected  to  lose  through  new 
taxes.  Rumors  soon  began  to  come  out  of  the  West.  One  rumor 
said  that  Croghan  and  all  his  party  were  burned  at  the  stake ;  an- 
other that  Pontiac  had  prepared  a  large  kettle  in  which  he  was 
determined  to  boil  them  and  all  other  Englishmen  who  came  that 
way. 

Meanwhile,  Croghan  was  proceeding  down  the  Ohio.  He 
tarried  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  to  hold  a  conference  with 
the  Indians  and  to  secure  seven  French  incendiaries.  From  here 
he  once  more  wrote  Gage  and  Johnson.  He  was  about  to  enter 
the  region  into  which  but  few  Englishmen  had  ever  ventured.  As 
his  party  floated  and  rowed  down  the  Ohio  they  encountered 
only  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  the  leafy  banks  which  might  at 
any  point  harbor  a  lurking  foe.  On  June  7,  a  servant  who  had 
left  camp  for  wood  did  not  return.  He  had  been  captured  by 
the  Indians  who  thus  learned  of  the  nature  of  the  expedition. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  Croghan  found  a  breastwork  which 
had  been  thrown  up  by  the  Indians.  He  now  dispatched  two  In- 
dians overland  to  Illinois.  The  next  day  his  camp  was  attacked 
at  daybreak  by  eighty  warriors.  With  the  exception  of  two  white 
men  and  three  Indians,  all  of  his  followers  were  either  killed  or 
wounded.     Croghan  wrote  afterwards:     "I  got  the  stroke  of  a 
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Hatchet  on  the  Head,  but  my  skull  being  pretty  thick,  the 
hatchet  would  not  enter,  so  you  may  see  a  thick  skull  is  of  service 
on  some  occasions."  A  wounded  Shawnee  chief  saved  the  Eng- 
lish by  very  boldly  telling  the  attacking  Mascoutens  and  Kicka- 
poo  that  all  of  the  Iroquois,  Shawnee,  and  Delaware  warriors 
would  come  to  take  revenge  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  at- 
tack. Thereupon  the  Indians  excused  themselves  by  saying  that 
the  French  had  spirited  them  up  by  telling  them  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  coming  with  the  southern  Indians  to  take  their  country 
from  them  and  enslave  them.  The  English  were  plundered  of 
all  they  had.  Leaving  the  heaviest  goods  behind,  and  having 
divided  the  rest  of  their  rich  prize,  the  Indians,  dreading  an 
attack,  began  a  forced  march  to  Vincennes.  Croghan's  Indian 
deputies  who  were  not  killed  were  released,  however,  and  they 
faithfully  proceeded  to  Illinois  to  perform  their  promises.  Crog- 
han  and  his  white  associates,  suffering  from  their  wounds,  from 
the  heat  of  midsummer,  and  from  thirst,  were  forced  to  march 
forty-two  miles  the  first  day.  For  a  time  they  feared  that  they 
would  be  burned  at  the  stake.  The  French  settlers  at  Vincennes 
took  secret  pleasure  at  their  misfortune  and  enriched  themselves 
by  securing  the  gold  and  silver  specie  from  the  Indians  for  mere 
trifles.  They  allowed  Croghan,  however,  to  send  a  letter  to  the 
French  commander  in  Illinois  and  furnished  clothing  and  horses 
for  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  Ouiatenon.  This  took  him  through 
the  country  inhabited  by  the  Piankashaw  with  whose  chiefs 
Croghan  had  traded  fifteen  years  before.  When  the  latter 
heard  what  had  happened  they  refused  to  accept  any  of  the 
plunder  and  upbraided  the  Kickapoo  and  Mascoutens  for  begin- 
ning a  war  with  the  dreaded  Iroquois.  The  hostile  Indians  were 
soon  abjectly  begging  Croghan  to  intercede  for  them.  On  July 
1,  the  English  were  set  free  and  on  July  12,  Croghan  was  allowed 
to  send  letters  to  Fort  Pitt  and  to  Illinois.  On  July  13,  he  held 
a  formal  conference  with  five  tribes  living  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  expressed  sincere  repentance  and  made  a  pathetic  appeal 
to  both  the  English  and  the  French  to  help  establish  peace. 

Shortly  after  this  conference,  a  message  arrived  from  the 
French  in  Illinois  inviting  Croghan  and  the  Indian  chiefs  to  come 
to  meet  Pontiac.  They  set  out  on  July  18,  but  on  the  trail  near 
what  is  now  Edgar  County,  Illinois,  met  Pontiac,  himself,  with 
a  train  of  dark,  malignant  followers,  accompanied  by  Croghan's 
faithful  Indian  deputies  who  had  gone  to  Illinois.  Pontiac  had 
read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and  had  finally  decided  to  smoke 
the  calumet  with  his  triumphant  enemies.  All  now  returned  to 
Ouiatenon  where  a  grand  council  was  held  and  Croghan  informed 
that  whenever  the  English  desired  to  take  possession  of  Illinois 
they  could  rest  assured  that  they  would  be  received  with  open 
arms.  "Pontiac  and  I  are  on  extreme  good  terms",  wrote  Crog- 
han.   "Had  I  arrived  safe  to  the  Illinois  it  would  not  have  been 
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in  my  Power  to  have  carried  this  Point  .  .  .  nothing  but 
their  Killing  the  people  with  Me  would  have  brought  them  to 
Reason."  Indian  runners  were  now  dispatched  to  notify  Captain 
Sterling  at  Fort  Pitt  that  he  could  leave  for  Illinois.  This  he  did. 
He  held  it  until  Major  Farmar  came  up  the  Mississippi  to  estab- 
lish securely  English  rule. 

Since  there  was  now  no  need  to  proceed  to  Illinois,  Croghan 
left  for  Detroit,  accompanied  by  Pontiac  and  many  chiefs.  He 
arrived  on  August  17,  and  was  at  once  engaged  in  an  important 
Indian  conference  which  had  been  called  by  Colonel  Bradstreet. 
Thirty  chiefs  were  present,  including  Pontiac  and  Le  Grand  Sau- 
teur,  his  chief  coadjutor,  who  had  so  successfully  led  the  attack 
on  Fort  Michillimackinac  in  1763 ;  these  chiefs  with  five  hundred 
warriors  representing  the  Ottawa,  Potawatomi,  Ojibway,  Wyan- 
dot, Wea,  Piankashaw,  Kickapoo,  Mascoutens  and  Miami  tribes 
met  Croghan,  Colonel  Campbell,  and  deputies  from  the  Iroquois 
and  agreed  to  return  their  prisoners,  permit  the  occupation  of 
their  country  by  the  English,  and  recognize  the  English  as  their 
fathers.  After  this  second  signal  success,  Croghan  left  for  the 
east  spreading  the  good  news  as  he  went. 

His  contemporaries  regarded  his  mission  as  a  brilliant  diplo- 
matic achievement  which  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. Letters  to  Sir  William  Johnson  in  1765  and  1766  abound  in 
congratulations.  General  Gage  felt  relieved  and  satisfied.  The 
assembly  of  Pennsylvania  sent  Gage  a  message  expressing  their 
appreciation  of  Croghan's  success  amidst  the  greatest  difficulties 
and  their  gratitude  that  Illinois  had  been  occupied  without  an 
immense  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  Pennsylvania  busi- 
ness leaders  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  Indian  trade  could  now 
be  extended  into  vast  regions  never  before  visited  by  English 
traders  and  that  the  rich  lands  of  Illinois  would  soon  be  opened 
to  settlement. 

The  final  epilogue  to  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  America  had 
been  closed  by  the  occupation  of  the  Illinois  country;  England's 
hereditary  foe  was  crushed  and  the  cause  of  the  savages  irretriev- 
ably ruined.  By  her  military  victories,  England  had  secured  le- 
gal possession  of  the  region  extending  from  the  Appalachians  to 
the  Mississippi  and  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Great  Lakes.  To 
secure  possession  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  it  was  necessary  that 
the  French  posts  controlling  strategic  points  in  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  country  be  occupied  by  English  garrisons,  that  the  Indian 
tribes  transfer  their  alliance  from  the  French  to  the  English,  and 
that  the  Indian  trade  be  reopened.  In  accomplishing  these  ends, 
the  imperial  Indian  department  rendered  important  valuable 
services  without  which  the  military  forces  would  often  have  been 
impotent  to  accomplish  their  work.  The  completion  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Great  West  in  1765  opened  it  permanently  to 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  a  study  of  party  politics  one  must  see,  as  in  a  mirror,  the 
reflection  of  a  people,  for  the  foundations  of  the  party  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ideals  of  the  people.  As  there  is  no  phase  of  human 
existence  which  the  political  party  does  not  touch  in  a  demo- 
cratic government,  so  in  the  annals  of  the  party  we  find  pictured 
all  the  good,  all  the  bad  in  a  nation.  The  religious,  social,  intel- 
lectual and  economic  problems  of  a  people  all  fall  sooner  or  later 
into  the  field  of  politics.  Therefore,  a  fascinating  picture  of  the 
real  heart  of  a  nation  such  as  ours  can  be  correctly  painted  from 
political  history. 

The  whig  party  evolved  in  1834.  With  little  in  common 
except  opposition  to  Jacksonian  democracy  the  party  found  itself 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  consolidating  elements  between 
which  there  seemed  to  rise  impassable  barriers.  By  1840  the 
party  in  Illinois  had  made  some  definite  progress,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  certain  principles.  The  whigs  had  adopted  the  demo- 
cratic principle  of  a  convention  system;  they  were  committed  to 
a  one  term  presidency,  the  national  banking  system,  protective 
tariff  and  internal  improvements  at  public  expense,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union  under  the  constitution.  Through  most  of 
their  existence  they  were  forced  to  advocate  measures  as  a  minor- 
ity party.  Their  strength  was  in  the  north,  the  principal  strong- 
hold being  Sangamon  county.  Personality  often  turned  the 
scales  in  whig  favor  when  the  real  strength  tended  to  be  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  party  was  active  and  aggressive,  quick  to 
sense  the  weaknesses  of  their  opponents,  and  certainly  not  timid 
in  taking  every  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  happened 
to  fall  to  its  lot  in  the  democratic  stronghold,  Illinois. 

CHAPTER  I. 
THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  1848. 
The  political  drama  enacted  in  the  frontier  state  of  Illinois 
during  the  decade  of  the  late  thirties  and  the  forties  is  of  peculiar 
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interest  as  a  background  for  the  study  of  the  later  political  his- 
tory of  the  state.  In  1838  the  whig  element  in  Illinois  had  welded 
together  a  score  of  loose  factions  to  such  an  extent  that  we  may 
properly  grant  to  them  the  appellation  of  political  party.  Com- 
posed largely  of  business  men  from  the  middle  classes  these  Illi- 
nois whigs  were  nationally  orthodox.  They  were  interested  in 
legislation  for  a  United  States  Bank  for  only  under  sound  bank- 
ing laws  could  business  interests  prosper.  They  believed  that  a 
protective  tariff  was  a  good  thing  for  their  interests.  Internal 
improvements  and  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  would  certainly  lead  to  a  more  stable 
industrial  organization,  and  therefore  were  worthy  of  whig 
support.  The  party  boasted  of  a  few  able  leaders,  among  them 
William  Fithian,  Ninian  W.  Edwards,  and  Edward  D.  Baker. 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  also  gained  some  prominence  as  a  leader 
in  the  party. 

This  party  of  political  "odds  and  ends"  had  won  the  presi- 
dential election  in  1840.  Illinois  whigs  had  mustered  a  vote  for 
Harrison  of  45,537  to  Van  Buren's  47,476,  which  was  no  mean 
showing  for  a  minority  party  in  this  democratic  stronghold.  The 
death  of  Harrison,  and  the  subsequent  anti-whig  attitude  of 
Tyler  was  a  bitter  blow  to  the  party  hopes  so  bright  in  1840.  By 
the  time  the  next  presidential  election  came  upon  the  scene  whig 
votes  for  Clay  in  Illinois  stood  45,528,  practically  an  identical 
vote  to  that  of  four  years  previous,  while  the  democrats  had 
gained  over  10,000.  From  1838  to  1848  Illinois  never  sent  a  whig 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  during  the  entire  period  they 
were  never  able  to  send  more  than  one  representative  to  the 
House  at  any  given  time.  However,  they  always  had  a  whig 
in  Washington,  elected  from  the  Sangamon  district,  which  was 
the  real  seat  of  their  power  in  the  state. 

Within  the  state  the  whig  party  struggled  through  the  de- 
cade represented  always  by  a  minority,  and  often  only  by  a 
very  small  minority.  Perhaps  the  outstanding  fact  in  the  study 
of  the  party  at  this  time  is  the  evidence  of  the  whig  inheritance, 
an  inherent  antagonism  to  central  authority.  It  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  organize  the  members  of  the  party  for  concentrated  action 
on  any  party  policy  as  long  as  this  feeling  existed,  and  as 
long  as  the  convention  system  was  looked  upon  askance. 
Then,  too,  the  party  had  not  escaped  that  prevalent 
disease,  sectionalism,  which  had  taken  so  strong  a  root 
in  the  pioneer  community.  In  1842  there  is  evidence  that  whig 
party  leaders  preferred  to  withdraw  their  individual  claims  and 
unite  on  a  single  candidate  rather  than  permit  the  warring 
factions  to  come  together  and  lift  their  voices  in  behalf  of  sec- 
tional interests.1 

1  Thompson,   C.   M.   The  Illinois  Whigs  before  1846,   p.  91. 
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The  paramount  political  issues  of  the  early  forties  within  the 
state  were  primarily  economic.  Illinois  had  been  plunged  into 
financial  ruin  by  a  large  scheme  of  internal  improvements.  The 
banking  facilities  of  the  state  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion, and  economic  and  political  chaos  seemed  inevitable.  Al- 
though the  whigs  had  had  only  a  small  vote  in  the  enacting  of 
this  legislation  the  whig  press  had  thrown  its  influence  toward 
internal  improvements,  and  the  disastrous  consequences  were 
laid  in  the  balance  to  whig  credit.  Each  party  attempted  to  dis- 
own those  representatives  of  the  people  whose  political  actions 
were  unpopular,  but  this  was  a  difficult  procedure,  as  oftentimes 
a  man's  political  affiliations  could  not  be  definitely  determined. 

As  regards  the  legislative  action  attempting  to  remedy 
this  acute  financial  situation  within  the  state,  whig  votes  in  the 
legislature  were  polled  for  the  bill  liquidating  state  banks  which 
automatically  reduced  the  state  debt  in  1842.  In  the  same  year 
the  whig  party  in  convention  repudiated  "the  doctrine  of  repudia- 
tion." Two  other  issues  were  of  political  importance  during  this 
period;  the  question  of  completing  the  Illinois-Michigan  Canal 
with  state  funds,  and  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with  the  Mor- 
mon problem  in  Hancock  county.  Upon  the  former  the  whigs 
were  decidedly  split  sectionally;  upon  the  latter  they  were  prac- 
tically a  unit,  as  feeling  was  very  bitterly  anti-Mormon  in  the 
strongest  whig  districts. 

Two  factors  seem  to  have  been  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
party  in  Illinois  from  1840  to  1850,  and  these  factors  normally 
should  have  strengthened  them  materially.  In  the  first  place 
democratic  majorities  had  given  to  the  state  a  succession  of  bad 
laws;  in  the  second  place  Illinois  was  being  rapidly  transformed 
from  a  pioneer  state  into  an  agricultural  commonwealth.  New 
elements  from  the  older  states,  and  new  elements  from  beyond 
the  seas,  were  daily  pouring  into  the  state.  In  1840  she  boasted 
476,183  souls.  In  1850  an  increase  of  78.8  per  cent,  over  the 
preceding  census  had  run  the  population  figures  for  this  new 
state  to  851,470.  And  the  significant  fact  is  this,  that  the 
larger  part  of  this  new  population  had  settled  in  northern  and 
central  Illinois  where  the  whigs  had  always  had  a  fighting  chance. 

The  increase  in  population  may  in  part  explain  the  strong 
minority  which  the  whigs  were  able  to  send  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1847,  and  it  is  in  the  debates  of  this  convention, 
the  constitution  therein  framed,  and  the  reception  of  that  con- 
stitution by  the  people  that  one  sees  most  clearly  the  problems 
of  the  forties  and  the  prophecies  of  the  fifties.  The  bank  ele- 
ment was  in  the  convention;  the  anti-bank  element  too.  The 
advocates  of  internal  improvements  were  mobilized  against  the 
anti-internal  improvement  camp.  The  representatives  of  slavery 
fought  bitterly  against  the  partizans  of  liberty  for  all  men.  On 
the  question  of  nativism  whigs  and  democrats  alike  were  forced 
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to  put  their  cards  face  up  on  the  table  and  defend  their  views 
publicly.  In  that  august  body  the  political  issues  of  the  fifties 
stand  in  prominent  relief. 

Among  certain  classes  of  the  population  of  Illinois  there 
had  been  agitation  for  about  ten  years  for  a  revision  of  the 
organic  law  of  the  state.  In  1842  popular  vote  had  defeated  the 
question  by  a  small  margin.  Four  years  later  the  voice  of  the 
people  expressed  itself  as  desiring  a  change  in  the  constitution, 
and  the  legislature  was  authorized  to  call  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. In  February,  1847  the  fifteenth  general  assembly  of 
Illinois  passed  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  call  of  a  convention." 
Under  this  law  162  delegates  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of  the 
state  were  to  convene  in  the  city  of  Springfield  on  the  third 
Monday  in  April  "to  revise,  alter,  or  amend,  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Illinois."2 

The  whigs  entered  the  race  for  constitutional  representa- 
tive with  a  decided  handicap.  Time  was  an  element  to  be  con- 
sidered and  the  democratic  legislature  set  an  early  date  for  the 
election  realizing  that  the  minority  party  would  have  a  very 
short  period  for  active  campaigning.3  However,  the  whigs  were 
soon  at  work  attempting  to  run  their  campaign  on  a  no-party 
basis,  but  finding  their  paramount  issue  in  a  banking  system, 
and  an  appeal  for  economic  reform  which  was  certain  at  this 
time  to  make  a  decided  impression  upon  the  people.  The  demo- 
crats were  not  slow  in  getting  the  party  machinery  oiled  up  and 
started.  The  State. Register,  which  was  one  of  the  leading  party 
organs,  on  February  26,  was  already  appealing  to  the  democracy 
of  the  state  to  organize  for  the  contest  as  "The  whigs  will  be  in 
the  field,  with  their  whole  force,  which,  small  as  it  is,  may  be 
successful,  if  the  democracy,  trusting  in  their  strength,  shall  de- 
part from  their  wonted  vigilance."4  Their  campaign,  generally 
speaking,  was  conducted  on  an  anti-bank  platform,  and  more 
democratic  principles  in  government.  They  would  have  more  of 
the  state  officers  chosen  by  popular  election  and  thus  ultimately 
place  the  sovereignty  in  the  people,  where  they  felt  that  it  should 
rest. 

An  interesting  side  light  on  the  campaign  methods  of  the 
two  parties  is  evidenced  in  an  attempt  in  Sangamon  county, 
normally  strongly  whig,  to  split  the  vote  by  nominating  two  rep- 
resentatives of  the  workingmen,  one  a  democrat  and  the  other  a 
whig,  in  order  that  the  separate  interests  of  the  producing 
classes  might  be  represented.  Whigs  saw  in  this  action  a  "game 
of  the  locos"  to  defeat  them  in  the  county.  The  democrats  came 
back  with  the  charge  that  the  whig  no-party  policy  was  being 

2Laws  of  Illinois,  1847,  p.  33. 

3  "The  majority  against  the  Whigs  in  this  State  is  so  everwhemlingly  large,  that  with 
the  snap- judgment  of  Locofoco  Legislation,  in  bringing  on  the  election  at  so  early  a  day, 
and  before  the  peonle.  have  time  to  reflect  upon  the  importance  of  the  election,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  hope  that  Whigs  can  have  much  to  say  in  the  formation  of  our  Organic 
law,  until  it  is  submitted  to  the  people."     Chicago  Daily  Journal,  March  18,  1847. 

4  Illinois  State  Register,  February  26,  1847. 
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pushed  only  in  democratic  districts,  and  called  upon  true  demo- 
crats to  resist  "such  trickery."  The  Chicago  Democrat,  edited  by 
John  Wentworth,  under  date  of  April  27,  1847,  shows  the  demo- 
cratic viewpoint  of  whig  activities.  Insufficient  returns  made 
it  impossible  to  give  exact  figures,  but  whig  gains  were  already 
evident.  It  would  appear  that  in  northern  Illinois  whigs  and 
abolitionists  had  combined  and  "often  raised  some  incidental 
question  to  get  a  few  democrats  with  them".  In  Kane  county 
the  democrats  had  lost  two  by  the  cry  of  "anti-foreigner",  in 
Boone  and  McHenry  one  by  the  slogan  "don't  send  a  merchant, 
we  must  have  a  lawyer". 

When  the  official  returns  were  counted  for  the  162  delegates 
elected,  ninety-one  were  from  the  democratic  camp.  However, 
this  majority  does  not  represent  a  democratic  victory  in  any 
degree.  In  a  state  where  democrats  had  controlled  politics  for 
many  years  the  whigs  had  elected  an  unexpectedly  strong  minor- 
ity.5 The  democrats  were  not  deceived  by  their  majority,  and 
the  State  Register  on  May  7  attributes  the  results  of  the  election 
to  the  fact  that  party  regularity  had  broken  down.  Democrats 
had  divided  on  the  bank  question,  and  sometimes  whig  candidates 
had  been  successful  in  democratic  strongholds  because  two  men 
had  run  under  the  democratic  banner,  one  pro-bank  and  one  anti- 
bank.  To  what  extent  this  division  injured  the  party  can  only  be 
conjectured  from  a  study  of  the  available  materials.  From  the 
democratic  press  notices  it  would  appear  that  it  was  in  reality 
the  vital  point  upon  which  the  election  had  hung.  Greene  and 
Williamson  counties  did  send  whig  representatives  who  were 
elected  by  a  vote  less  than  that  polled  for  two  democrats  opposing 
them,  and  these  were  normally  democratic  counties.  Hardin 
and  Gallatin  counties,  the  district  in  southern  Illinois  where  John 
A.  McClernand  was  a  great  democratic  power,  sent  a  whig  by  a 
majority  of  thirteen  votes.  There  certainly  was  a  split  in  the 
votes  in  these  counties,  but  the  political  affiliations  of  the  other 
two  candidates  are  undetermined,  therefore,  no  definite  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn.  The  next  district  of  interest  is  Iroquois 
and  Will.  Jesse  0.  Norton,  a  whig,  defeated  two  other  candi- 
dates, one  a  democrat  and  the  other  probably  a  democrat,  by  a 
vote  of  979;  the  combined  votes  of  the  other  two  being  970. 
From  1840  to  1847  neither  of  these  counties  had  elected  a  whig 
to  the  legislature,  and  out  of  this  district  came  Joel  A.  Matteson, 
a  pro-bank  democrat,  who  followed  Governor  French  in  the  gub- 
ernatorial chair.  Brown,  Clinton,  Lawrence,  Macon  and  Piatt, 
Marshall  and  Stark,  and  Mason  may  be  added  to  the  list.  In  all 
these  cases  the  political  complexion  was  democratic  but  whigs 
were  sent  to  the  convention.     However,  in  each  case  a  positive 

5  "We  give  all  the  returns  of  the  election  of  Delegates  which  have  come  to  hand.  There 
seems  to  have  been,  without  effort  on  the  part  of  the  whigs,  more  whigs  elected  so  far,  than 
ever  was  anticipated  by  the  most  sanguine  of  our  friends."  The  Sangamo  Journal,  April 
29,    1847. 
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statement  cannot  be  made  as  the  party  affiliation  of  at  least  one 
of  the  opposing  candidates  is  still  in  doubt.  To  this  total  of  ten 
whig  victories  may  be  added  six  additional  possibilities.6  From 
ten  to  sixteen  whigs  out  of  democratic  districts  seated  in  a  con- 
vention where  their  total  minority  was  only  twenty,  certainly  in- 
dicates a  very  vital  weakness  within  the  party.  Again  the 
whigs  had  brought  out  their  most  popular  men.  Abolitionists 
who  usually  voted  separately  had  voted  with  the  whigs;  demo- 
crats had  flattered  themselves  that  the  convention  would  be 
democratic  and  had  failed  to  vote.  The  Illinois  State  Register 
attempts  to  make  this  an  object  lesson  to  democrats  and  ap- 
peals to  the  members  of  the  party  to  return  to  their  old  principles 
by  saying,  "In  future,  we  trust  more  interest  will  be  taken  in  our 
conventions  and  a  more  strict  adherence  to  regular  nomina- 
tions."7 

The  personnel  of  the  convention  is  extremely  interesting. 
The  agricultural  interest  of  Illinois  of  1847  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  farmers  predominated,  there  being  seventy-five  members 
listed  as  farmers.  Lawyers,  always  forming  a  large  portion  of 
the  representatives  of  any  body  of  this  kind,  came  second  in 
the  list,  and  numbered  fifty-four.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  were  outnumbered  by  farmers  the  lawyers  wielded  the  most 
influence  on  the  side  of  debate.  Edwards,  Constable,  Knowlton, 
Logan  and  Williams,  lawyers  by  profession,  acted  often  as  spokes- 
men for  the  whigs,  while  Gregg,  Palmer,  Scates,  Archer,  Thomp- 
son, Campbell  and  Wead,  democratic  leaders,  were  all  lawyers. 
Another  interesting  fact  is  that  a  body  composed  of  younger  men 
had  been  elected  to  represent  the  youthful  state. 

The  whig  minority  in  the  convention  was  active  from  the 
moment  the  assembly  was  called  to  order.  They  played  their 
first  card  on  the  first  day.  Zadoc  Casey,  a  man  of  long  politi- 
cal service,  was  called  to  the  chair  as  president  pro  tem.  In  the 
nominations  for  permanent  president  the  democratic  party  was 
split.  Casey,  a  strong  anti-bank  democrat,  represented  one  wing, 
while  Newton  Cloud,  a  democrat  purporting  to  be  favorable  to 
banks  under  proper  restrictions,  represented  the  other  faction. 
The  whigs,  knowing  that  they  could  not  elect  one  of  their  own 
number,  turned  their  votes  to  Cloud,  and  he  was  duly  elected  pre- 
siding officer.  This  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  such  com- 
binations. 

June  14,  the  fifth  day  of  the  meetings  of  the  assembly,  the 
bank  question  was  officially  introduced.  The  Chicago  Democrat 
had  said  that  unless  the  Constitution  prohibited  banks  it  would 
be  killed  by  the  people.  On  the  other  hand  the  Charleston  Re- 
porter, another  democratic  paper,  had  announced  that  if  banks 

6  Bond  and  Montgomery,  Boone,  Randolph,  Clark,  Edwards  and  Wayne,  Boone  and  Mc- 
Henry.  T.  C.  Pease,  Illinois  Election  Returns,  1818-1848  (Illinois  Historical  Collections,  18), 
pp.    437-463. 

7  Illinois  State  Register,  May  7,  1847. 
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were  prohibited  the  Constitution  would  not  be  accepted  by  a  popu- 
lar vote.  The  whig  press  was  championing  a  banking  system. 
The  delegates  were  indeed  in  a  quandary.  David  Markley,  demo- 
crat from  Fulton  county,  made  the  first  move  when  he  introduced 
a  resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on  Incorporations  to  pro- 
hibit banks  forever  in  the  State.  The  next  day  Hurlbut,  a  whig 
delegate  from  Boone  county,  suggested  that  the  Committee  on 
Incorporations  be  instructed  to  investigate  the  problem  of  intro- 
ducing a  system  of  general  banking  laws  into  Illinois  similar  to 
those  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  other  extreme  had  now 
been  introduced  and  the  debates  became  more  heated.  The  New 
York  system  of  banking,  it  was  contended  by  some,  would  be 
even  worse  than  the  old  system.  Myriads  of  banks  would  be 
created  and  endless  paper  currency  would  be  put  into  circulation. 
Even  if  it  were  admitted  that  such  a  system  might  be  safe  in 
commercial  New  York  it  did  not  follow  of  necessity  that  it 
would  be  adaptable  to  agricultural  Illinois.8 

A  large  number  of  the  delegates  were  anxious  to  get  an 
expression  by  vote  on  the  subject.  Whigs  and  democrats  alike 
expressed  the  desire  to  know  the  real  feelings  of  the  Convention. 
During  the  early  debates,  Ballingall,  a  democrat  from  Chicago, 
had  acknowledged  the  fact  that  a  strong  bank  party  was  present. 
Finally  the  first  votes  were  cast  on  the  question  of  tabling  the 
amendment  on  the  banking  system  of  New  York.  There  were 
ninety-nine  yeas,  divided  between  seventy-eight  democrats  and 
eighteen  whigs;  sixty  nays,  with  eight  democrats  and  forty- 
seven  whigs.  This  vote  is  significant  in  the  fact  that  it  shows 
the  whigs  anxious  and  the  democrats  reluctant  to  continue  the 
discussion  at  that  time. 

The  Committee  on  Incorporations  finally  referred  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Convention  in  the  form  of  two  reports.  The  majority 
report  was  for  a  restricted  system  of  corporations  or  associations 
with  banking  privileges  to  be  approved  by  the  legislature  after 
they  were  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  people ;  this  vote  not  to  be 
taken  oftener  than  every  four  years.  The  minority  report  was  a 
positive  anti-bank  document.  The  current  of  sentiment  concern- 
ing these  reports  is  shown  by  the  following :  "The  report  of  the 
majority  will  not  satisfy  the  whigs,  and  as  the  latter  have  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  bank  democrats,  it  is  supposed  that 
some  system,  less  restricted,  will  be  agreed  upon.  This  is,  at 
least,  the  confident  expectation  of  the  whigs,  and  it  would  sur- 
prise no  one,  who  has  watched  the  progress  of  things,  if  this 
expectation  should  be  realized  to  the  fullest  extent  of  those  who 
entertained  it.  The  whig  leaders  know  their  power  in 
the  Convention,  and  they  will  exercise  it  to  the  fullest  extent. 
They  have  shown  that  they  can  lead  a  portion  of  the  members 
who  were  elected  as  democrats,  and  there  is  no  telling  where 

s  Illinois  State  Register,  June  25,  1847. 
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they  may  not  be  followed."9     This  certainly  indicates  that  the 
whig  minority  was  a  real  influence  at  that  time. 

The  utter  chaos  into  which  the  democratic  party  had  been 
thrown  on  this  particular  issue  is  portrayed  by  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Davis  of  Massac  on  the  question  of  submitting  the  problem  to  a 
popular  vote.  "This  Convention  met,  and  we  find  that  the  friends 
of  prohibition  stand  here  fifty-eight  in  number — an  almost  equal 
number  of  the  same  party  are  found  in  favor  of  banks.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  We  have  been  defeated,  must  we  go  over  to  the 
other  party,  yield  up  our  principles  and  vote  for  a  banking  sys- 
tem ?  Is  that  the  only  course  left  for  the  friends  of  prohibition  ? 
No,  sir.  There  are  those  here  in  favor  of  prohibition  who,  when 
the  democratic  party  is  shipwrecked  and  about  to  be  engulfed  in 
the  sea  of  whiggery,  come  forward  and  submit  an  alternate 
proposition  to  the  people,  in  order  that  we  may  present  to  the  peo- 
ple the  question  of  bank  or  no  bank.  In  order  that  the  whole 
people  may  choose  in  the  matter,  and  decide  whether  we  shall 
have  banks  or  not."10 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Incorporations  of  August  5 
is  practically  identical  with  Article  X  as  it  stands  in  the  final 
draft  of  the  Constitution.  The  change  of  the  single  word  "leg- 
islature" to  "General  Assembly"  and  the  addition  of  section  six 
on  internal  improvements  are  the  only  variations.  The  next  day 
this  report  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  sixty-five  to  fifty-six.  State 
banks  had  been  prohibited,  but  in  their  place  the  legislature  was 
authorized  to  enact  laws  which  would  permit  corporations  with 
banking  powers  to  operate  within  the  state.  However,  these  laws 
were  subject  to  the  decision  of  a  popular  vote.  This  can  hardly  be 
termed  a  whig  victory.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  a 
democratic  defeat.  By  clever  finesse  and  skillful  manoeuvre 
whigs  had  been  able  to  carry  a  large  part  of  their  bank  program 
over  the  avowed  opposition  of  the  party  in  the  majority. 

Slavery,  that  institution  which  a  little  more  than  a  decade 
later  was  destined  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  the  nation, 
was  a  matter  of  secondary  moment  to  the  farmers  of  the  "draft 
of  government  in  1847.  By  the  Ordinance  of  1787  it  was  decreed 
that  the  territory  should  be  free;  by  the  Constitution  of  1818 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  except  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crime  were  permitted  within  the  state.  In  1847  Article 
XIII,  section  16  was  inserted  into  the  Constitution  with  prac- 
tically no  opposition  and  the  statement  "There  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  this  state,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted"  stands  in  the  final  draft.  The  political  alignment  on 
this  question  is  unimportant.    A  whig  introduced  the  measure. 

^Illinois  State  Register,  July  9,  1847. 

10  Cole,   A.    C,   The   Constitutional   Debates   of   1847    (Illinois   Historical   Collections,    14), 
pp.    686-687. 
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A  democrat  drafted  the  section.  The  question  scarcely  provoked 
a  discussion. 

However,  even  though  slavery  was  to  be  excluded  from 
the  confines  of  the  state,  there  remained  the  free  negro  problem, 
which  certainly  was  more  vital.  Free  negroes  had  migrated  to 
Illinois ;  southerners  had  brought  worthless  slaves  to  Illinois  and 
then  set  them  free.  Whether  these  free  gentlemen  of  color  were 
here  in  large  numbers  can  be  doubted,  but  they  certainly  were 
the  cause  of  real  concern  to  southern  Illinois.  The  negro  ques- 
tion was  introduced  in  the  Convention  in  a  resolution  prohibiting 
free  negroes  from  coming  into  the  state  and  making  it  unlaw- 
ful to  free  negroes  in  the  state.  Every  shade  of  opinion  on  the 
race  question  seems  to  have  been  represented,  and  June  25,  1847, 
witnessed  what  was  literally  a  pitched  battle  between  the  dele- 
gates on  the  negro  issue.  There  were  those  present  who  were  de- 
termined to  prohibit  slavery  in  Illinois  and  to  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge its  legal  existence  in  other  states.  There  were  those  who 
thought  it  of  so  little  importance  that  they  would  dismiss  the 
discussion  of  it  entirely.  Men  forgot  party  in  the  fervor  of  their 
emotions.  They  lost  control  of  their  saner  selves,  and  the 
speeches  lost  the  power  of  forceful  argument  in  personalities  and 
intemperate  utterances.  Mr.  Hurlbut  of  Henry  county,  the  abode 
of  many  Swedes,  is  reputed  to  have  said  that  he  "regarded  the 
foreigners  in  a  less  favorable  light  than  the  negroes."11  There 
were  among  the  delegates  men  who  argued  the  question  with 
more  reason  and  toleration.  Sometimes  amidst  the  heated  argu- 
ments of  the  day  one  finds  a  constitutional  and  humanitarian 
note. 

Northern  Illinois  was  pitted  against  the  central  and  southern 
part  of  the  state.  The  words  north  and  south  were  used  so 
freely  in  the  debate  that  Knowlton  of  Peoria  proposed  that  the 
old  Constitution  be  allowed  to  stand,  since  they  were  not  as- 
sembled to  excite  sectional  feeling  nor  to  make  a  constitution  de- 
signed to  forward  the  interests  of  any  particular  section. 

About  a  week  before  the  close  of  the  Convention  an  addi- 
tional section  was  proposed  whereby  laws  for  the  prohibition  of 
negroes  from  migrating  to  and  settling  in  the  state  were  to  be 
passed  by  the  first  legislature  under  the  new  constitution,  if  they 
should  be  so  directed  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  taken  at  the  same 
time  as  the  vote  on  the  constitution,  but  taken  separately.  This 
proposal  had  scarcely  been  introduced  when  Mr.  Whitney  of 
Boone  county  was  on  the  floor.  This  was,  he  affirmed,  "a  pro- 
vision that  would  disgrace  the  code  of  any  government — the  most 

11  The  Weekly  Chicago  Democrat  of  July  6,  1817,  contains  a  communication  signed 
"Hack  Driver"  which  says,  "During  the  discussion  of  this  question,  some  of  our  whig 
friends,  openly  declared  that  they  would,  and  might  as  well,  prohibit  the  immigration  of 
foreigners,  as  the  introduction  of  blacks  from  Slave  States ;  that  the  only  difference  he- 
tween  the  two  cases  is  in  the  color,  the  one  is  white  and  the  other  black.  This  I  have 
long  known  to  be  the  whig  doctrine  and  opinion,  but  I  have  seldom  heard  them  so  openly 
avowed." 
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despotical."  To  the  Sangamon  Journal  of  September  3,  1847,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  best  account  of  this  speech.  The  Bible,  the 
Constitution,  quotations  from  "America",  Shakespeare,  and  Bry- 
ant all  appear  as  he  attacks  this  measure  as  "the  inhuman  and 
crowning  error  of  this  august  assembly."  In  spite  of  this  elo- 
quent outburst  the  Convention  decided  in  the  affirmative  on  this 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  ninety-seven  to  fifty-six,  and  the  decision 
was  left  to  the  people. 

Nativism  was  a  most  vital  issue  in  the  Illinois  of  the  forties 
and  was  destined  to  continue  a  paramount  consideration  until 
slavery  should  usurp  the  first  place.  The  whigs  had  always 
been  accused  by  their  democratic  opponents  of  having  anti- 
foreign  sentiments,  and  had  suffered  regularly  at  the  polls  as 
the  result  of  this  charge.  The  justice  of  this  accusation  is  par- 
tially proved  by  the  whig  activities  in  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion. The  citizenship  qualification  for  the  governorship  and  for 
the  electoral  franchise  both  show  whig  influence.  The  clause  con- 
cerning the  governorship  met  the  whig  demands;  the  suffrage 
clause  was  a  decided  whig  victory.  The  citizenship  qualification 
for  governor  was  reduced  from  thirty  years  to  fourteen  which 
was  a  compromise,  but  a  compromise  some  four  years  higher 
than  some  of  the  party,  at  least,  had  advocated. 

It  is  in  the  debates  on  suffrage  that  we  get  our  most  realistic 
picture  of  the  Illinois  of  that  day;  a  country  suffering  from  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  expanding  resources  and  inflowing  population. 
It  is  in  these  debates  too  that  we  are  able  to  gain  some  insight 
into  the  knowledge  of  these  leaders  in  political  philosophy  of  the 
past.  Here,  the  names  of  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Madison 
are  cited  on  various  points. 

The  most  important  argument  introduced  on  the  question  of 
a  citizenship  qualification  for  suffrage  was  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality. The  whigs  insisted  that  the  state  could  not  grant  suffrage 
to  a  man  who  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  demo- 
crats insisted  that  the  power  of  Congress  only  extended  to 
naturalization  and  not  to  suffrage;  that  other  states  were  per- 
mitting aliens  to  vote  and  were  not  infringing  upon  the  authority 
of  the  national  government.  Democrats  would  have  residence  a 
sufficient  requirement  for  voting.  Whigs  would  insist  upon 
citizenship.  Other  democratic  contentions  were  that  the  foreign- 
ers were  taxed,  were  compelled  to  work  on  roads,  were  subserv- 
ient to  the  law,  were  performing  all  the  other  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, and  therefore  should  be  given  the  ballot.  Illinois  must  pay 
her  debts,  and  would  only  be  able  to  do  so  by  developing  her  nat- 
ural resources.  To  develop  these  resources  she  must  have  popula- 
tion. The  ballot  was  the  greatest  inducement  she  could  offer 
working  men  to  get  them  to  migrate  to  the  country.  That  Ameri- 
cans were  here  by  accident  but  that  the  foreigners  had  come  in- 
spired by  patriotism  was  affirmed.     The  whigs  answered  that 
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these  foreigners  should  be  protected  in  all  natural  rights,  but 
that  suffrage  was  an  acquired  right  and  that  an  alien  should 
be  required  to  qualify  himself  for  that  "trust." 

Article  VI,  section  1  was  adopted  with  a  residence  qualifica- 
tion of  one  year  required  of  all  future  immigrants.  With  this 
section  adopted  the  whigs  had  won  a  decisive  victory  on  one  of 
their  most  cherished  principles.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Chicago  Democrat  suggested  "that  the  convention  ought  to  be 
turned  out  'a  la  Cromwell:'  The  truth  is,  the  convention  is  too 
horribly  conservative  to  be  of  much  use.  Liberal  principles  stand 
no  chance  whatever  .  .  .  True  Republicanism  is  daily  spurned 
and  trampled  under  foot."12 

The  question  of  the  judiciary  was  another  issue  which  the 
whig  and  democratic  delegates  fought  out  on  party  lines.  It 
was  decided  to  have  three  supreme  judges  and  divide  the  state 
into  three  districts,  the  people  of  each  district  to  elect  one  of  the 
three  judges.  The  democrats,  sure  of  a  majority  of  the  popular 
vote  of  the  state,  would  have  preferred  to  have  had  each  of  the 
three  judges  electd  by  the  people  at  large.  This  apparent  whig 
victory,  however,  soon  turned  into  defeat  for  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  vote  was  divided  among  the  three  districts,  the  first 
three  judges  of  the  supreme  court  under  the  new  constitution 
were  all  democrats. 

On  other  questions  too  the  whig  party  triumphed.  The  gov- 
ernor's veto  was  to  be  overcalled  by  the  same  majority  which 
had  passed  an  act  originally.  The  democrats  had  wished  to  make 
this  possible  only  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  The  poll  tax,  pro- 
posed by  the  whigs  as  a  means  of  paying  a  part  of  the  state  debt, 
included  non-property  holders  as  liable.  The  democrats  con- 
demned this  tax  as  "wrong  in  principle."  However,  it  passed 
leaving  the  levy  subject  to  the  action  of  the  legislature. 

The  delegates  voted  on  the  constitution  they  had  framed 
August  31,  1847.  The  vote  stood  131  yeas  to  7  nays.  The 
seven  nays  were  all  democratic  votes.  Twenty-four  delegates 
were  listed  as  absent,  and  of  these  eighteen  were  democrats.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  democrats  gave  the  document  their  endorse- 
ment. They  did  not  like  it  but  were  not  openly  hostile.  The 
next  problem  was  whether  or  not  the  people  would  accept  the 
document.  On  March  6,  1848,  the  work  of  the  delegates  was  rati- 
fied, the  vote  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  being 
60,585  to  15,903,  and  the  vote  on  the  prohibitory  clause  in  re- 
gard to  negro  immigration  being  50,261  to  21,297.  The  whigs 
had  achieved  a  signal  success.  Except  on  the  negro  question 
they  had  held  their  party  together  as  a  unit.  Division  in  the 
democratic  party  had  been  responsible  for  its  defeat.  The  vic- 
tory was  not  a  whig  victory,  but  a  conservative  victory.    The  pro- 

12  Cole,    A.    C,   The   Constitutional    Debates   of   1847    (Illinois   Historical   Collections,    14), 
p.   XXIX. 
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bank  party  uniting  with  the  whigs  had  enabled  them  to  carry 
their  propositions.  The  constitution  may  have  been,  as  Cole 
says,  "a  compromise  and  worse,  an  incongruity."  Nevertheless 
it  was  the  organic  law  of  the  Illinois  of  the  fifties,  and  under 
its  decrees  the  battles  of  internal  improvements,  banking,  na- 
tivism,  free  soil,  abolition  and  slavery,  and  the  entire  gamut  of 
party  politics  were  to  be  fought. 

The  Illinois  whigs  made  no  concentrated  effort  to  elect  men 
from  their  own  ranks  to  the  offices  of  Governor,  Lieutenant 
governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  and 
State  Treasurer  under  the  new  Constitution.  The  Alton  Tele- 
graph even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  French  had  been  a  fairly 
good  governor  and  endorsed  his  candidacy.  They  preferred  to 
concentrate  the  whig  efforts  upon  the  elections  to  the  state  leg- 
islature and  to  the  national  house  of  representatives.  The  re- 
sults of  the  election  to  the  House  of  Representatives  were  dis- 
couraging. The  sixth  and  seventh  congressional  districts  were, 
of  course,  the  two  districts  most  likely  to  elect  whig  congress- 
men. They  were  destined  to  hold  one  and  lose  the  other.  Colonel 
E.  D.  Baker  of  Galena  was  able  to  carry  the  sixth  district  with  a 
large  majority.  The  Springfield  State  Register  says  of  his  vic- 
tory that  "the  democracy  have  met  with  a  total  rout,  for  which 
the  democrats  of  that  district  can  only  blame  themselves.  They 
entered  the  field  with  the  district  about  balanced,  and  a  proper 
exertion  would  have  maintained  their  ascendency."  The  whig 
victory  in  the  sixth  district  was  only  small  consolation  for  the 
defeat  in  the  seventh,  where  Major  T.  A.  Harris,  veteran  of  the 
Mexican  war,  defeated  Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan  by  a  majority 
of  159  votes.  The  Register  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  the  caption 
in  large  letters  by  which  they  announced  on  August  11  that,  "the 
'dead  district'  is  redeemed  from  the  thraldom  of  whigery."  How- 
ever, the  boast  that  "from  this  day  henceforth  whigery  will  find 
no  resting  place  in  old  Sangamon"13  was  shattered  when  old 
Sangamon  in  1851  was  represented  in  Congress  by  a  whig,  Rich- 
ard Yates.  Although  the  Congressional  delegation  was  un- 
changed in  party  alignment  the  whig  party  was  able  to  show  a 
decided  gain  in  popular  votes  in  the  fourth,  sixth  and  seventh  dis- 
tricts. In  1846  the  democratic  majority  in  these  districts  had 
been  4,694,  while  in  1848  this  majority  was  decreased  to  2,628. 
This  shows  a  whig  gain  in  these  districts  of  2,066.  This  gain  in 
the  popular  vote  was  indeed  a  prophesy  of  what  the  party  would 
do  in  the  November  election  for  president  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  general  assembly  the  whigs  were  outnumbered  two 
to  one  in  the  senate,  and  a  little  higher  majority  in  the  house. 
However,  this  represented  as  many  seats  as  they  had  held  in  the 
previous  session  and  the  whig  popular  vote  had  again  increased 
while  the  democratic  aggregate  majority  had  been  radically  re- 

13  Illinois  State  Rigester,  August   11,   1848. 
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duced.14  September  4  the  judiciary  offices  were  filled  by  election. 
The  three  judges  were  all  democrats,  but  of  the  moderate  type, 
while  the  whigs  were  able  to  elect  their  own  candidates  to  many 
of  the  circuit  positions  as  well  as  to  a  large  number  of  the  inferior 
judicial  offices. 

CHAPTER  II. 
TAYLOR,  FREE  SOIL  AND  NATIVISM. 

On  June  7,  1848,  the  Whig  National  Convention  nominated 
Zachary  Taylor  of  Louisiana  for  president,  and  Millard  Fillmore 
of  New  York  for  vice-president  of  the  United  States.  Aside 
from  the  actual  nominations  little  was  accomplished  by  that  con- 
vention. No  platform  was  drafted,  and  no  definite  stand  was  tak- 
en upon  the  question  of  slavery,  which  was  already  at  the  fore- 
front in  popular  thought.  The  whigs  of  Illinois  had  previously 
fostered  the  candidacy  of  the  hero,  Buena  Vista,  and  they  began 
immediately  to  concentrate  all  efforts  upon  the  presidential  cam- 
paign. The  accusation  by  the  democratic  press  that  Taylor  had 
been  nominated  "in  order  to  turn  his  military  reputation  to  elec- 
tioneering thunder"  seems  in  part  justifiable.15  It  was  indeed  a 
question  as  to  how  a  campaign  could  be  conducted  in  behalf  of  a 
southern  slave  holder  and  the  hero  of  an  unpopular  war.  The 
absence  of  a  party  platform  was  perhaps  of  real  aid  as  the  Illinois 
whigs  were  free  to  make^  their  own  interpretation  of  the  uncer- 
tain situation. 

Moreover,  the  other  parties  in  the  field  were  in  no  more  ad- 
vantageous political  light.  The  democrats  had  nominated  Lewis 
Cass,  a  northern  man  whose  stand  on  the  slavery  question  was 
not  well  defined,  for  presidential  honors.  The  Free  Soil  party, 
with  Van  Buren  as  its  standard  bearer,  might  be  expected  to 
claim  the  free  soil  votes  of  both  parties.  The  situation  is  rather 
well  characterized  by  the  Cairo  Weekly  Delta  which  carried  an 
article  published  on  July  27,  1848,  of  this  tenor,  "The  'Wilmot 
Proviso'  is  in  every  body's  mouth,  yet  really  there  are  a  vast 
number  into  whose  heads  in  any  other  manner  it  has  not  pene- 
trated. The  Barnburners  have  nominated  their  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  and  are  fighting  under  the  Proviso  flag.  Cass  is 
said  in  the  North  to  be  a  Wilmot  Proviso  man,  and  in  the  South 
his  friends  strenuously  insist  he  is  tooth  and  toenail  opposed  to 
it.  Gen.  Taylor  is  a  'dim  defined  mystery'  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject." 

After  some  search,  however,  the  whig  party  did  find  a  fairly 
plausible  basis  upon  which  to  carry  out  their  political  activities. 
Taylor,  on  April  22,  1848,  had  written  a  personal  letter  to  Captain 
J.  S.  Allison  in  which  he  had  stated  that  he  was  a  whig,  although 
not  an  ultra  whig ;  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  executive  veto  be- 
ing exercised  except  when  the  constitution  was  clearly  violated; 

J  ■*  Alton  Telegraph,  August  25,  1848. 
15  Illinois  State  Register,  July  28,  1848. 
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that  his  position  on  the  questions  of  the  tariff,  and  internal  im- 
provements would  be  governed  by  the  will  of  the  people  as  ex- 
pressed by  their  representatives.  He  made  similar  expressions 
on  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  and 
was,  therefore,  virtually  pledged  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  con- 
gress on  that  subject.  This  personal  letter  became  a  makeshift 
"party  platform." 

During  the  summer  of  1848  the  whigs  of  Illinois  were  ex- 
tremely active  in  forming  Taylor  Clubs,  holding  mass  meetings, 
barbecues,  and  other  social  gatherings  of  similar  nature,  and  in 
making  up  their  electoral  ticket.  The  personal  appeal  of  Taylor 
was  played  up  far  more  than  political  issues.  A  literary  paper 
of  the  time  makes  this  statement  in  regard  to  Taylor,  "As  a  man 
we  prefer  Gen.  Taylor  to  Gen.  Cass,  for  the  reason  that  he  seems 
to  us  more  frank,  honest,  and  straight-forward;  and  these  very 
excellent  characteristics  may  make  him  all  the  more  dangerous 
to  freedom."16  To  be  sure  the  whig  press  knew  him  to  be  a  whig. 
Had  he  not  said  that  he  had  never  voted  for  a  president,  but  that 
if  he  had  he  would  have  voted  for  Clay  in  1844?  Was  that  not 
proof  enough  to  make  him  orthodox?  He  was  also  a  military 
man,  but  a  lover  of  peace.  He  was  an  honest  man  who  had  not 
sought  the  presidency. 

By  September  the  Taylor  party  in  Illinois,  if  the  Spring- 
field Daily  Journal  is  indicative  of  the  policies  of  the  party,  had 
ceased  paying  homage  at  the  shrine  of  a  hero,  and  was  advanc- 
ing whig  principles  as  a  part  of  the  policy  of  Taylor.  Anti-war, 
opposition  to  the  legislative  veto  used  excessively,  the  right  of 
Congress  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories,  a  protective 
tariff,  and  internal  improvements  now  superceded  the  person  of 
Taylor  in  the  appeal  to  voters.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  stumping 
the  state  in  behalf  of  the  whig  nominee  at  this  time.  His  appeal 
seems  to  have  been  based  largely  on  the  argument  that  Van 
Buren  could  not  win.  Taylor  or  Cass  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
next  president  and  Taylor  should  be  supported  by  all  anti-exten- 
sionists  as  he  was  pledged  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.17  Lincoln  was  the  leading 
speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the  Taylor  Club  in  Springfield  on  October 
28  and  the  Journal  of  that  date  urged,  "Let  not  the  appearance  of 
unfavorable  weather  deter  any  one  from  attending.  A  grand 
rally  of  everybody  is  desired." 

The  third  party,  the  Free  Soilers,  was  an  element  which 
was  of  danger  to  both  the  whigs  and  democrats.  Neither  party 
would  concede  the  danger  of  the  loss  of  votes  to  Van  Buren.  The 
whig  and  the  free  soil  parties  were  more  nearly  allied  as  they 
were  fighting  something  of  the  same  battle.  Therefore,  the 
whigs  could  not  combat  the  free  soil  appeal  to  whigs  as  Wilmot 

16  The  Gem  of  the  Prairie,  June  17,  1848. 

17  Illinois  State  Journal,   October  28,   1848. 
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Provisoists.  The  Free  Soil  Club  in  Springfield  asserted  that  the 
two  parties  were  doutbless  engaged  in  the  same  work — opposi- 
tion to  slavery.  The  whig  answer  as  printed  in  the  Illinois  State 
Journal  is  a  rather  clear  cut  statement  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  "Our  correspondent  thinks  we  are  engaged  in 
the  same  object.  We  do  not  question  his  sincerity  in  thus  saying, 
nor  of  his  conscientious  devotion  to  the  true  Free  Soil  principle. 
But  we  must  object  to  his  conclusions.  Our  course  is  practical, 
leading  to  practical  results.  His,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  is  merely 
theoretical  and  cannot  possibly  produce  the  results  he  aims  to 
accomplish."18  The  whig  party  did  not  try  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  they  would  possibly  lose  votes  to  the  free  soil  candidate. 
Their  great  fear  was  that  a  vote  for  Van  Buren  would  be  a  vote 
for  Cass,  and  this  warning  rings  through  all  the  campaign  litera- 
ture. 

The  Quincy  Whig  seemed  to  feel  very  confident  of  the  whig 
party  in  Adams  county.  They  insisted  that  not  more  than  "half 
a  dozen  whigs  (who  call  themselves  such)"  would  vote  for  Van 
Buren,  and  that  the  "body  and  soul  of  the  new  party,  is  made 
up  of  disaffected  democrats  and  abolitionists  of  the  Birney 
type."19  Two  weeks  later  they  seem  to  have  gathered  informa- 
tion from  other  quarters  of  the  state  and  said  that  Van  Buren's 
vote  would  "in  the  main  be  drawn  from  the  locofoco  party  prop- 
er."20 

The  democratic  party  according  to  the  State  Register  be- 
lieved in  free  soil  but  in  a  constitutional  manner,  and  that  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  was  unconstitutional.  They  did  not  seem  to  an- 
ticipate a  large  decrease  in  their  vote  by  the  third  party  move- 
ment. "The  'free  dirt'  movement  will  in  this  state  absorb  three 
whigs  to  one  Democrat.  We  observe  by  the  published  proceed- 
ings of  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  that  the  principal  leaders  were  but 
recently  the  most  influential  captains  of  the  whig  party,  whilst 
almost  all  those  formerly  connected  with  the  democratic  party 
are  miserable  broken  down  party  hacks,  who  have  always  been 
seeking  office,  but  could  never  get  it  from  the  democrats."21  They 
were  hardly  prepared  for  the  results  of  the  election  in  Illinois. 

Nativisim,  too,  was  an  important  consideration  for  the  whigs 
in  the  campaign.  The  democratic  party  had  been  able  hitherto 
to  control  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  foreign  vote.  The  real 
appeal  that  party  made  to  foreigners  is  rather  difficult  to  define. 
A  more  liberal  party,  the  ring  of  the  name  democracy,  and 
personal  contact  with  the  foreign  element  may  in  part  explain 
the  situation.  Whig  hostility  to  foreigners  was  sounded  in  all 
its  variations  and  Taylor  was  accused  of  favoring  the  nativist 
movement.    The  whig  party  was  decidedly  at  a  disadvantage  in 

IS  Illinois  State  Journal,   October  19.   1848. 
10  The  Quincy  Whig.  October  10,  1848. 

20  ibid,  October  28,  1848. 

21  Illinois  State  Register,  September  8,  1848. 
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attempting  to  refute  this  accusation,  as  they  had  proved  them- 
selves decidedly  anti-foreign  in  the  Convention  of  1847.  How- 
ever, the  party  stood  for  some  principles  which  could  be  made  an 
appeal  to  these  adopted  citizens.  These  people  oftentimes  came 
from  lands  where  slavery  was  denounced.  They  were  opposed 
to  slavery  in  their  adopted  country.  The  whigs  had  a  little  ad- 
vantage over  the  democrats  as  an  anti-slavery  party.  Many 
of  the  foreign  voters  were  working  men,  and  whigs  stood  for  the 
protection  of  American  industry.  The  Springfield  Journal  chides 
the  Register  for  appealing  to  these  voters  as  "foreigners",  and 
says  that  such  terminology  is  an  insult;  adding  "We  appeal  to 
our  fellow-citizens,  whether  from  foreign  lands  or  native  born — 
to  think  for  themselves."22  Aside  from  the  fact  that  Cass  was 
attributed  to  the  ranks  of  pro-slavery,  the  whigs  found  other 
campaign  thunder  so  far  as  Irishmen  were  concerned  in  the  fact 
that  Crittenden,  a  whig  from  Kentucky,  had  projected  a  plan  for 
the  relief  of  starving  Ireland  by  government  funds,  which  Cass 
had  endorsed  in  a  speech,  and  later  had  refused  to  cast  his  vote 
for  the  measure. 

The  whigs  were  not  generally  successful  in  gaining  any  real 
portion  of  the  foreign  vote.  The  free  soil  party  attracted  more  of 
these  votes  in  northern  Illinois  than  the  whigs.  The  Journal  re- 
joiced over  the  fact  that  a  German  paper  in  Chicago  turned  from 
Cass  to  Van  Buren.  Cook  county  was  a  free  soil  stronghold.  The 
Swedes  in  Henry  county  cast  their  votes  for  Cass  on  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  prophet,  Janson,  who  professed  to  having  received  a 
revelation  on  the  subject.23  St.  Clair  county  went  democratic. 
Adams,  too,  in  spite  of  the  activities  of  prominent  whigs  in  the 
county  who  had  held  citizenship  schools  and  mass  meetings  of 
various  kinds,  followed  the  democratic  standard.  It  would  seem 
that  the  whig  party  truly  must  have  been  tainted  with  nativism. 

The  election  returns  of  November  7,  1848,  throw  interesting 
light  on  the  political  complexion  of  the  state.  The  democrats 
were  able  to  carry  the  state  with  53,144  votes  for  Cass.  Polk 
had  carried  the  state  with  58,599  votes  in  1844.  The  whig 
figures  show  an  increase  in  the  popular  vote  of  from  45,750  in 
1844  to  49,880  in  1848.  Birney,  the  liberty  party  candidate  in 
1844  had  received  3,439  votes,  while  Van  Buren  ran  up  13,902 
votes  for  the  free  soil  party  in  1848.  The  democrats  lost  nine 
counties  to  the  free  soil  party  and  fourteen  counties  to  the  whigs. 
Eleven  of  the  fourteen  counties  lost  to  the  whigs  show  a  decided 
loss  in  popular  vote.    Twelve  of  the  fourteen  counties  show  whig 

22  Illinois  State  Journal,  October  27,  1848. 

23  "The  Swedes  of  Henry  county,  cast  their  entire  and  undivided  vote  for  the  whole 
Democratic  ticket.  There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  voters  among  them. 
Janson,  their  prophet  and  leader,  preached  on  the  day  before  the  election,  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  received  a  revelation  which  required  the  united  votes  of  the  whole  colony  in 
behalf  of  the  democratic  ticket.  Where  the  revelation  came  from  we  do  not  pretend  to 
say,  but  our  impression  is  that  it  came  from  a  place  a  long  ways  short  of  heaven ; 
probably  from  the  same  place  where  the  loaves  and  fishes  are  worshiped,  and  where  all 
the  priests  are  locofoco  office-holders  and  politicians."  Rock  Island  Advertiser.  Copied  by 
the    Quincy    Whig,    August    22,    1848. 
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gain.  In  nine  of  these  counties  the  free  soil  vote,  if  added  to  the 
democratic  vote  would  have  secured  a  democratic  majority.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  two  whig  counties  in  1844  went  democratic 
in  1848,  Mason  and  Stephenson,  and  the  whigs  lost  only  one 
county  to  free  soil,  Putnam.  These  statistics  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  free  soil  party  made  more  inroads  upon  the  demo- 
cratic party  than  upon  the  whig.  The  whigs  were  not  only  able 
to  retain  their  former  strength,  but  they  were  also  able  to  attract 
a  certain  number  of  democratic  counties. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  votes  in  this  election 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state  in  an  al- 
most solid  block  was  a  free  soil  district.  Southern  Illinois  with 
a  few  exceptions  was  democratic,  northwestern  and  central  Illi- 
nois was  decidedly  whig.  The  solid  strength  of  the  whig  party 
was  concentrated  largely  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  congressional 
districts.  Eastern  Illinois  polled  a  decisive  whig  vote  as  Vermil- 
ion, Champaign,  Edgar,  Coles  and  Cumberland  counties  repre- 
sent quite  a  large  area  of  solid  whig  strength.  Another  group 
of  counties,  Wabash,  Edwards,  Richland  and  White,  farther 
south  complete  the  eastern  whig  districts.  Madison  and  Jersey 
on  the  western  side  of  the  state  were  able  to  carry  Bond  with 
them  in  only  a  minor  gain. 

The  Alton  Telegraph  of  November  24,  1848,  prints  an  article 
from  the  Prairie  State  Argus  rejoicing  that  Taylor  had  been  de- 
feated in  Illinois,  and  defeated  by  Southern  Illinois,  es- 
pecially McClernand's  district,  which  they  characterize 
as  the  Gibralter  of  Illinois  democracy.  "Huzza  for  the 
whole  of  Egypt!'  we  say.  Well  may  the  whigs  curse  that 
portion  of  the  state  which  they  have  thus  designated,  for  it  alone 
has  given  the  death  blow  to  their  hopes  of  carrying  Illinois  for 
'Old  Zach.'  "  To  this  outburst  of  editorial  glee  the  Telegraph 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  replying  in  terms  not  particularly  flat- 
tering to  "Egypt".  The  fact  was  pointed  out  that  the  whig  popu- 
lar vote  was  some  10,000  stronger  than  it  had  been  four  years 
earlier.  Democrats  of  Illinois  could  no  longer  boast  of  their 
state  as  the  banner  state  in  the  union.  After  giving  these  politi- 
cal facts  to  the  reading  public  the  editor  could  not  resist  the  op- 
portunity to  air  a  few  sentiments  on  southern  Illinois  in  general 
and  McClernand  in  particular,  to  the  effect  that  southern  Illinois, 
especially  McClernand's  district  was  called  Egypt  because  "it  is 
confessedly  the  least  enlightened  part  of  the  State",  that  the 
people  are  ignorant  of  public  affairs,  take  no  newspapers,  care 
nothing  for  civilized  life,  stand  still,  while  McClernand  himself 
believes  that  "education  is  the  enemy  of  Democracy."24 

The  situation  in  Sangamon  county  is  particularly  interest- 
ing. The  headlines  of  the  State  Register  of  August  11,  "The 
Dead  District  Redeemed"  were  now  adopted  by  the  whig  organ. 

24  Alton  Telegraph,  November  24,  1848. 
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The  democratic  boast  that  whiggery  could  no  longer  find  a  rest- 
ing place  in  old  Sangamon  had  been  an  idle  one.  Taylor  had  not 
failed  to  carry  the  old  whig  stronghold.  Major  T.  A.  Harris, 
the  democratic  congressman  elect  from  the  district  was  destined 
to  "misrepresent"  the  district.  The  Journal  continues  by  say- 
ing, "This  fact  of  course  will  not  be  denied.  We  would,  however, 
consider  it  a  less  misfortune  than  if  he  should  undertake  to  rep- 
resent it  truly.    We  hope  to  be  saved  from  that  calamity."25 

The  whig  party  had  indeed  won  a  signal  success  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Zachary  Taylor.  It  would  seem  that  a  national  party 
equal  to  any  political  strain  had  been  evolved,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment might  hope  for  a  measure  of  tranquillity  under  the  new 
administration.  The  locofoco  press  could  find  nothing  tangible 
upon  which  to  base  attacks.  Therefore,  it  was  reduced  to  specu- 
lating upon  the  policies  which  would  be  instituted  under  whig 
domination.  Enthusiastic  whig  journals  foretold  of  days  to  come 
when  American  industries  would  be  protected,  the  west  would  be 
transformed  by  an  adequate  system  of  internal  improvements 
and  foreigners  would  learn  the  meaning  of  true  friendship  as 
extended  to  them  by  the  whig  party. 

On  March  5,  1849,  Taylor  spoke.  In  his  inaugural  address 
of  that  date  he  at  last  gave  to  the  people  a  real  statement  of 
his  political  principles.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  the  only  political  platform  to  which  Taylor  professed  allegi- 
ance. He  entered  the  office  determined  to  recognize  no  particu- 
lar section,  and  gave  the  usual  time  honored  pledges  of  purity  of 
government,  and  no  entangling  alliances.  Except  for  the  part  de- 
voted to  the  protection  of  agriculture,  commerce,  manufacture, 
and  internal  improvements,  the  document  could  be  ascribed  to  a 
man  of  either  political  faith.  However,  the  whig  press  was  con- 
tent and  set  forth  in  large  captions  the  opinion  that  the  inaugural 
address  was  "all  over  whig."26 

Except  for  a  little  division  as  the  result  of  the  cabinet  ap- 
pointments, the  Illinois  whigs  gave  Taylor  loyal  support.  Illi- 
nois had  favorite  sons  to  offer  as  prospective  candidates  for  such 
honors.  Lincoln,  Edwards  and  Morrison  were  all  suggested. 
However,  the  state  was  not  recognized  in  the  granting  of  cab- 
inet portfolios,  and  not  a  little  disappointment  was  felt.  Usher 
F.  Linder,  a  whig  member  of  the  Illinois  legislature  was  so  in- 
censed at  the  disposal  of  offices  by  the  president  that  he  spoke 
very  frankly  against  the  presidential  actions.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, upon  learning  of  this  attack  made  a  rather  prudent,  cautious 
reply  and  said  that  had  he  known  such  a  speech  was  to  have 
been  made  he  would  have  used  his  influence  to  have  prevented 
its  delivery. 

If  the  Illinois  followers  of  Taylor  were  to  be  overlooked  in 

25  Illinois  State  Journal,  November  14,  1848. 

26  Illinois  State  Journal,  March  7,  1849. 
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the  matter  of  the  larger  positions  as  spoils  of  office,  their  hopes 
for  a  protective  tariff  policy  in  line  with  their  principles  might 
serve  to  offset  their  disappointment,  for  by  April,  1849,  Taylor 
had  avowed  himself  in  favor  of  protection.  On  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  California  he  was  absolutely  fixed.  He  would 
have  California  admitted  as  a  free  state.  California  was  admit- 
ted as  such,  but  after  his  death,  and  under  a  legislative  bill  which 
was  destined  to  shatter  finally  the  party  which  was  most  instru- 
mental in  securing  its  passage. 

On  Tuesday,  July  9,  Taylor  died,  and  vice-president  Fillmore 
assumed  the  responsibilities  of  the  presidential  office.  Orville  H. 
Browning,  a  leading  whig  of  Illinois  gives  an  interesting  opinion 
upon  Fillmore's  personal  and  political  qualifications  for  that  posi- 
tion. "On  the  afternoon  of  today  intelligence  reached  us  that 
President  Taylor  died  this  morning  at  4  o'clock.  The  nation 
may  congratulate  itself  in  having  in  the  line  of  succession  a  pat- 
riot and  statesman  eminently  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  high 
and  important  station. 

"Millard  Fillmore  is  a  man  of  native  energy  and  vigor  of  in- 
tellect, of  fine  attainments  and  valuable  experience  in  Civil  af- 
fairs. American  in  all  his  feelings,  and  of  unquestioned  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  his  Country  and  a  true  whig. 

"With  him  at  the  helm  the  Country  will  have  nothing  to  fear 
— the  whigs  will  have  nothing  to  fear.  The  duplicity  of  a  Tyler 
will  not  again  distract  us. 

"Firm,  honest,  manly,  and  patriotic  and  better  versed  in 
civil  affairs  than  his  lamented  predecessor  the  Country  will  lose 
nothing  by  the  exchange. 

"Will  not  his  accession  to  the  Presidency  increase  the 
chances  of  the  passage  of  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  bill?  We  shall 
see."27 

Such  was  the  man  who  was  to  carry  on  the  whig  policies  in 
the  nation,  and  under  whose  administration  the  Illinois  whigs, 
friends  of  banking,  internal  improvements,  and  anti-slavery,  were 
to  endeavor  as  a  minority  party  to  improve  the  troubled  condi- 
tions within  their  great  state. 

CHAPTER  III. 
BANKS   AND   INTERNAL   IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  problem  of  outstanding  importance  within  the  State  of 
Illinois  in  the  late  forties  and  the  early  fifties  was  an  adequate 
legislation  for  economic  improvement.  Illinois  could  hope  for 
no  great  increase  in  economic  prosperity  without  fostering  a 
large  program  of  internal  improvements.  Internal  improvement 
could  only  resolve  itself  into  a  dream  for  the  future  until  some- 
thing was  done  to  make  the  state  finances  assume  some  sem- 
blance of  stability.  This  economic  problem,  of  course,  fell  into  the 

2?  Diary  of  Orville  H.  Browning,  entry  for  July  10,  1850. 
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province  of  politics,  and  the  political  parties,  divided  within  them- 
selves by  all  manner  of  sectional  feelings,  business  interests  and 
personal  prejudices,  assumed  the  responsibility  of  giving  the 
state  such  legislation  as  she  needed  for  her  development. 

The  banking  situation  from  1848  to  1851  was  most  deplor- 
able. Refusal  to  extend  the  charter  of  the  state  bank  for  two 
years  in  1848  had  resulted  in  arrangements  to  close  up  the  affairs 
of  that  institution.  The  Constitution  of  1847,  although  prohibit- 
ing state  banks,  left  a  loophole  by  which  a  free  banking  system 
might  be  established,  as  the  legislature  might  charter  corpora- 
tions with  banking  powers  provided  the  people  expressed  their 
willingness  by  a  popular  vote.  Upon  this  question  the  two  major 
political  parties  held  diametrically  opposite  principles.  The  whigs, 
generally  speaking,  represented  the  commercial  interests,  and 
stood  forth  as  champions  of  a  banking  system.  The  democrats 
in  their  platform  in  1848  adopted  a  plank  declaring  "HOSTILITY 
TO  A  UNITED  STATES  BANK  AND  ALL  KINDRED  INSTI- 
TUTIONS, WHETHER  OF  A  STATE  OR  A  NATIONAL  CHAR- 
ACTER, AUTHORIZED  BY  EITHER  GENERAL  OR  SPECIAL 
LAW."28  The  agricultural  interests  of  the  downstate  democrats 
had  triumphed  on  this  occasion.  January  7,  1849,  Governor 
French  made  his  unreserved  pronouncement  against  the  intro- 
duction of  banking  institutions  into  the  state  in  his  message  to 
the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  was  able  to  hold  back  any  legislation 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  banking  system  for  a  time. 

The  whig  feeling  on  the  question  of  banks  for  the  state  is 
aptly  characterized  in  an  article  published  in  the  Illinois  Daily 
Journal,  November  23,  1850.  The  author  shows  remarkable 
skill  in  writing  a  cunning  appeal,  not  to  whig  but  to  democratic 
readers.  He  appeals  to  the  people  to  "look  at  the  position  in 
which  they  have  placed  themselves  in  regard  to  Banks."  This 
is  followed  up  with  a  flattering  picture  of  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  he  continues,  "The  productions  of  the 
State,  therefore,  make  a  heavy  business."  Foreign  capital  intro- 
duced to  facilitate  the  marketing  of  the  great  resources  of  the 
state  is  not  denounced  for  although  a  large  amount  of  profit  is 
carried  away  for  the  benefit  of  other  states,  since  Illinois  has  no 
money  facilities  of  her  own  to  carry  on  such  enterprises.  The 
real  gist  of  the  appeal  is  as  follows :  "But  this  we  say,  that  while 
we  oppose  the  establishment  of  Banks  in  our  State,  we  at  the 
same  time  suffer  all  the  evils  of  the  Banking  system  without  any 
of  its  benefits.  ...  If  banks  are  to  furnish  the  medium  of 
exchange  of  property,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  them  under  our  control ;  and  we  can  see  many  reasons  why 
such  institutions  would  consolidate  scattered  funds,  collect  capi- 

2S  Cole,  A.  C,  The  Era  of  the  Civil  War,  p.  94. 
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tal,  and  thus  furnish  facilities  for  doing  the  heavy  produce  busi- 
ness of  our  State."29 

The  fall  of  1850  found  the  whig  party  of  Illinois  making  a  de- 
cided effort  to  poll  enough  votes  to  elect  their  candidates  to  local 
and  state  offices.  They  also  were  endeavoring  to  strengthen  the 
party  in  the  national  congress.  August  30,  1850,  Orville  H. 
Browning  was  nominated  by  acclamation  as  a  whig  candidate  for 
congress  in  the  fifth  district.  Browning,  it  was  believed,  was  the 
only  man  they  could  hope  to  elect  and  his  election  was  absolute- 
ly dependent  upon  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  entire  district. 
The  whig  Senatorial  Convention  Meeting  in  the  Kane,  Dekalb, 
Lee  and  Ogle  district  on  September  19,  1850,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  a  general  and  free  banking  law.  In  the  McHenry, 
Boone  and  Winnebago  district  on  October  21,  1850,  the  whigs  met 
in  pursuance  of  a  call  of  the  Corresponding  Committee  and  after 
choosing  Thomas  B.  Talcott  their  senatorial  candidate  adopted  a 
series  of  resolutions  the  first  two  of  which  were:  "Resolved, 
That  we  expressly  pface  ourselves,  as  Whigs,  in  opposition  to  the 
wild  and  destructive  course  of  legislation  which  in  this  State  has 
cramped  the  energies  of  our  industrious  population,  and  driven 
capital  into  neighboring  States — paralyzed  the  resources  of  this 
State,  and  injured  her  credit. 

"Resolved,  That  we  believe  a  sound  and  well  regulated  sys- 
tem of  Banks,  under  a  general  law,  providing  security  to  the 
bill  holders,  be  essential  to  the  rapid  growth  and  permanent 
welfare  of  our  State,  and  that  we  hold  this  measure  to  be  a 
paramount  consideration  in  the  present  election."30  These  reso- 
lutions may  be  considered  as  typical  of  the  whig  pronouncement 
on  the  question  of  banks  in  this  election. 

In  the  seventeenth  general  assembly  which  convened  at 
Springfield  January  6,  1851,  the  proportion  between  whigs  and 
democrats  in  the  senate  was  about  one  to  two ;  in  the  house  about 
two  to  three.  This  ratio  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  six- 
teenth assembly  in  the  case  of  the  senate ;  but  in  the  house  whigs 
had  made  an  appreciable  gain.  It  was  in  this  session  that  the 
bank  issue  was  "fought  to  a  decision." 

The  general  banking  law  of  1851,  the  official  title  of  which 
was  "AN  ACT  to  establish  a  general  system  of  banking",  pro- 
vided for  the  incorporation  of  banking  associations  with  a  mini- 
mum capital  stock  of  $50,000.  These  associations  were  to  be 
permitted  to  do  a  general  banking  business;  the  auditor  was 
authorized  to  issue  circulating  notes  to  these  associations  to  the 
market  value  of  the  state  or  federal  bonds  deposited  with  him. 
A  discrimination  was  made  against  Illinois  securities  as  these 
were  to  be  listed  at  20  per  cent,  below  the  average  market 
value.    The  banks  were  limited  to  7  per  cent,  interest  on  loans 

-*»  Illinois  Daily  Journal,  November  23,   1850. 
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which  was  3  per  cent,  less  than  current  rate.  The  associations 
were  to  be  supervised  by  the  state  auditor  and  three  bank  com- 
missioners. The  act  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  the  first 
Monday  in  November,  1851.31 

An  analysis  of  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
this  bill  as  it  passed  originally  February  8,  1851,  shows  that  there 
were  twenty-three  whigs  and  sixteen  democrats  voting  for  the 
bill,  with  two  votes  of  undetermined  political  complexion.  Twen- 
ty-two democrats  and  five  whigs,  with  three  undetermined,  voted 
against  the  bill.  The  five  whig  votes  cast  against  the  bill  came 
from  Calhoun,  Greene,  Scott,  Montgomery  and  Macon  counties. 
In  the  Senate  the  political  alignment  was  not  so  decided  al- 
though it  was  very  close,  as  Joel  A.  Matteson,  democrat  from  Will 
county,  cast  the  deciding  vote  for  the  bill,  explaining  his  act  on 
the  principle  that  the  people  should  decide.  Governor  French 
promptly  vetoed  the  bill,  and  on  February  15  it  was  returned 
to  the  House  with  his  objections.  The  governor  pointed  out  in 
this  document  that  "The  bill  makes  no  certain  provision  that  each 
bank  or  banking  association  contemplated  to  be  formed  under  it 
shall  have  on  hand  at  all  times  a  stated  amount  of  gold  or  silver 
to  redeem  its  notes  in  circulation,  or  aid  in  conducting  its  opera- 
tions. .  .  .  It  is  carrying  the  principle  of  free  banking  to  an 
extent  never  before  tried  or  risked  in  any  country."32  Notwith- 
standing this  veto,  An  Act  to  establish  a  general  system  of  bank- 
ing passed  both  houses  the  same  day,  February  15.  Twenty 
whigs  and  eighteen  democrats  voted  for  the  act.  There  were  six 
whig  votes  cast  against  it.33  In  the  senate  thirteen  yeas  and 
eleven  nays  were  divided  for  the  bill  four  whigs  and  nine  demo- 
crats ;  against  it  four  whigs  and  seven  democrats.34 

The  decision  of  the  people  upon  this  act  was  a  matter  of 
much  anticipation.  By  February  27  the  whig  organ  in  Sangamon 
had  expressed  disappointment  in  the  legislation.  However,  they 
found  it  "better  than  we  supposed  from  the  'hella-ba-loo'  got  up 
against  it.  If  the  people  want  Banks,  they  can  have  them  under 
this  law,  and,  for  ought  we  see  they  will  be  safe  for  the  note 
holder."35  The  Register  immediately  attacked  the  Journal  for 
giving  the  act  "cold  support",  and  that  support  only  because  it 
was  forced  to  champion  the  measure.  Nevertheless  in  the  No- 
vember election  the  people  passed  the  measure  by  a  fifty-four  per 
cent.  vote.  The  northern  counties  were  almost  solid  for  the  act, 
only  four  counties  north  of  Springfield  voting  anti-bank,  and 
some  counties  near  Chicago  having  a  ninety-five  per  cent,  major- 
ity. Southern  Illinois,  generally  speaking,  cast  an  overwhelming 
anti-bank  majority. 

The  banking  question  even  though  decided  by  popular  vote 

31  Illinois  Laws,   1851,  p.   163. 

32  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,   1849-1851,  p.   474. 

33  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1849-1851,  pp.  478-479. 

34  Journal  of  the  Senate,  1849-1851,  p.  421. 
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continued  to  be  a  vital  issue  in  Illinois  politics  during  the  next 
two  years.  The  whigs  found  no  reason  for  division  within  their 
ranks  on  the  question,  but  the  democrats,  even  under  their  old 
standard  of  party  regularity,  could  not  hold  the  dissenting  ele- 
ments together.  The  gubernatorial  nominations  were  the  con- 
sideration of  the  parties  during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
of  1852.  The  northern  democrats  were  openly  favorable  to  the 
nomination  of  a  pro-bank  democrat.  The  southern  democrats 
were  equally  determined  to  nominate  some  leader  of  the  anti- 
bank  forces.  A  press  notice  in  February  1852  shows  the  decided 
division  in  the  party.  "In  this  state  of  the  case,  an  issue  between 
the  North  and  the  South  is  inevitable,  and  a  terrible  fight  may  be 
expected  between  the  two  wings  of  the  Democratic  party,  when 
they  meet  in  Convention  at  Springfield.  The  North  is  already  en- 
gaged in  arming  itself  for  the  contest;  Joel  A.  Matteson  is  its 
chosen  champion,  and  every  means  are  employed  to  secure  him 
the  nomination."36  The  Democratic  Convention  met  earlier  than 
the  whig,  April  19,  and  the  nomination  of  Joel  A.  Matteson  of 
Will  county  for  governor  was  in  truth  more  satisfactory  to 
whigs  than  to  southern  democrats,  for  he  was  well  remem- 
bered as  the  man  who  had  cast  the  deciding  vote  on  the  Bank 
Law  in  the  senate  in  1851.  An  unfriendly  editor  in  commenting 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  democrats  of  the  southern  counties  was 
perhaps  a  little  sarcastic  when  he  said,  "it  will  be  a  strange 
sight,  and  a  remarkable  anomaly,  to  see  them  (the  democrats) 
marching  up  to  the  polls  at  the  November  election,  each  with  a 
vote  for  a  man  whose  principles  they  know  to  be  diametrically 
opposed  to  their  own."37 

The  whigs  met  in  Springfield  on  July  7.  They  had  many 
distinguished  men  whom  they  might  honor  with  their  endorse- 
ment for  the  governorship,  Cyrus  Edwards,  Joseph  Gillespie,  O. 
H.  Browning,  A.  Lincoln,  and  E.  B.  Webb  all  being  available  can- 
didates. Webb  received  the  nomination  and  the  convention  ad- 
journed to  make  a  losing  fight.  Matteson,  of  course,  won  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  and  the  banking  element  had  just  cause 
to  celebrate  the  victory. 

Banks  and  banking  were  in  the  forefront  during  the  legis- 
lative session  of  1853.  A  strong  tide  of  feeling  for  the  repeal  of 
the  law  of  1851  was  in  evidence.  However,  the  feeling  on  the 
part  of  most  of  the  voters  in  Illinois  was  that  the  law  had  been 
passed  by  a  popular  vote  and  that  an  insufficient  period  had 
elapsed  to  warrant  its  repeal.  The  legislature  was  urged  to  leave 
the  matter  for  action  by  another  session  when  the  propriety  of  its 
repeal  or  amendment  could  be  more  definitely  decided.  Mean- 
while, the  banking  situation  was  improving,  but  banking  meas- 
ures even  to-day  get  into  operation  slowly,  and  Illinois  in  1853 

36  Alton  Telegraph,  February  20,  1852. 

37  Alton  Telegraph,  May  7,  1852. 
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was  still  "full  of  foreign  money",  one  of  the  particular  evils 
which  -the  new  law  was  framed  to  rectify.  Speculators  and  op- 
erators were  apparently  just  as  active  under  the  new  order,  and 
by  some  the  General  Banking  Law  of  Illinois  was  branded  as  a 
total  failure.  The  formal  report  of  the  Bank  Commissioners  on 
conditions  as  they  stood  April  3,  1854,  shows  twenty-nine 
banks  operating  under  the  law.  Two  banks  had  been  chartered 
but  had  closed  their  business  operations  and  two  or  three  had 
just  commenced  business.  These  banks  are  not  included  in  the 
report.  The  twenty-nine  banks  had  total  resources  of  $6,305,- 
978.76  against  total  liabilities  of  $6,449,239.92.  The  law  was 
operating  very  inadequately  in  respect  to  taxation ;  nine  of  these 
banks  were  paying  taxes  on  deposits,  loans  and  discounts,  while 
the  remaining  banks  were  able  to  evade  making  a  report  on 
loans,  discounts  and  bills  purchased,  and  therefore  were  taxed 
on  deposits  only.38 

For  six  years  the  Banking  Law  of  1851,  which  was  so  large- 
ly the  result  of  whig  efforts  and  activities,  was  in  operation 
in  its  fundamental  principles,  and  during  those  six  years  solid 
foundations  were  laid  for  an  adequate  banking  legislation.  By 
an  Act  of  February  14,  1857,  the  old  act  was  completely  reorgan- 
ized and  a  new  era  of  banking  in  the  state  came  into  existence. 

On  a  parallel  course  with  the  banking  situation  we  find  the 
question  of  internal  improvements.  By  1848  the  internal  im- 
provement bubble  of  the  thirties  had  become  a  dead  issue.  The 
state  was  beginning  to  recover  its  equilibrium  somewhat,  and 
capital  and  business  were  demanding  opportunities  for  expansion. 
The  whigs,  as  a  party  representing  those  elements  rather  gen- 
erally, might  be  expected  to  become  active  advocates  of  a  new 
program  of  internal  improvements.  The  position  of  the  parties 
nationally  was  a  clear  cut  issue.  The  whigs  affirmed  that  con- 
gress had  the  power  to  give  the  country  the  necessary  legis- 
lation for  improvement  and  should  use  that  power.  The  demo- 
crats, as  strict  constructionists,  declared  that  the  constitution 
did  not  confer  such  right.  The  west  needed  improvements 
but  even  the  west  under  the  democratic  banner  had  been  send- 
ing representatives  to  congress  who  were  strict  party  adherents. 

In  Illinois  the  problem  made  a  decided  rift  in  party  politics. 
It  is  primarily  not  a  question  of  whigs  against  democrats,  but  of 
north  against  south,  or  state  against  out-state.  The  issue  came 
to  be  known  as  State  Policy  and  Foreign  Policy.  A  study  of  this 
state  policy  issue  in  direct  reference  to  party  lines  must  be  ap- 
proached as  a  problem  of  minor  consequence  for  there  was  no 
party  regularity  in  the  battle.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  entirely 
ffet  away  from  the  basic  principles  of  the  party  and  if  you  are 
looking  intensively  to  find  party  lines  you  are  rewarded  in  some 
degree. 

38  Illinois  State  Register,  June  15,  1854. 
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In  the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1849  there  were  held 
in  Illinois  a  series  of  railroad  conventions,  convening  either  in 
protest  or  to  endorse  Governor  French's  intention  of  calling  a 
special  session  of  the  legislature  to  enact  a  railroad  law.  The 
first  important  meeting  was  held  at  Salem,  June  4  and  5.  Four 
thousand  people  attended.  W.  S.  Wait,  a  democrat  from  Bond 
county,  was  chairman  of  a  committee  to  report  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Illinois.  The  address  was  an  out  and  out  foreign  policy 
document,  calling  for  a  general  railroad  law,  emphasizing  the 
desirability  of  St.  Louis  as  a  termini,  and  declaring  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  every  citizen  to  choose  and  make  his  own  route 
to  market. 

The  opposing  element  was  led  by  Hon.  Joseph  Gillespie,  whig 
from  Madison  county.  A  mass  meeting  held  in  Edwardsville 
June  16  was  presided  over  by  Gillespie,  and  endorsed  his  views 
that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  railroads  to  cross  the  state,  but 
that  Illinois  should  follow  the  policy  adopted  by  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  various  other  states  of  terminating  all  railroads  with- 
in the  state  limits.  Four  months  later,  October  10,  1849,  Gilles- 
pie was  presiding  over  the  most  interesting  of  these  conven- 
tions, the  Hillsboro  Convention.  The  whigs  were  certainly  the 
active  party  in  this  meeting.  Anthony  Thornton,  whig  of  Shelby 
county,  made  the  chief  address  and  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  draft  an  address  to  the  people,  which  he  read  before  the 
convention.  Cyrus  Edwards  and  William  Pickering,  both  whigs, 
made  addresses.  Newton  Cloud  and  Governor  French,  democrats, 
were  present.  The  gist  of  the  action  of  this  convention  is  shown 
in  the  following  excerpt  from  the  address  to  the  people.  "We, 
therefore,  urgently  protest  against  any  action  on  the  subject 
of  Internal  Improvements  at  this  time,  as  unwise,  unnecessary, 
fraught  with  mischief  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  attended  with 
a  vast  expenditure  of  money,  and  unconstitutional."39 

The  Alton  Telegraph  and  the  Illinois  Daily  Journal  both 
deny  whig  influence  in  the  Hillsboro  Convention.  The  Illinois 
State  Register  finds  adequate  material,  which  is  probably  trust- 
worthy and  certainly  interesting,  for  a  scathing  indictment.  Mr. 
Thornton  is  pictured  as  talking  two  hours,  arraigning  Governor 
French  for  calling  an  extra  session  and  denouncing  St.  Louis  and 
her  capital.  "In  fine,  it  was  an  able  and  effective  speech,  and 
was  listened  to  with  attention  and  good  humor  by  the  crowd,  par- 
ticularly by  Gov.  French,  who  sat  very  quietly  by  the  side  of 
the  speaker  during  its  delivery."  Mr.  Gillespie  is  shown  "slash- 
ing right  and  left  in  a  good  rousing  whig  speech."  Mr.  Edwards 
"recommended  the  resurrection  of  the  old  infernal  improvement 
system  as  the  true  Illinois  policy."  It  must  have  been  a  real 
"whig"  day  and  one  cannot  but  feel  with  "One  of  Them"  that  "It 
is  too  palpable  that  whigs  took  the  management  of  the  conven- 

39  Alton  Telegraph— Extra,  October  10,  1849. 
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tion  and  used  it  for  party  purposes  .  .  .  Our  democratic 
friends  went  home  wiser  than  they  came,  and  I  have  no  fears 
that  they  will  again  endorse,  by  their  presence,  such  speeches  and 
such  resolutions  as  were  hatched  at  the  Hillsboro  convention."40 

Pursuant  to  a  call  by  Governor  French  the  Second  Session 
of  the  Sixteenth  General  Assembly  convened  October  22,  1849. 
In  this  session  a  general  railroad  bill  was  passed  which  allowed 
a  company  to  construct  a  railroad.  However,  "the  legislature 
hereby  receives  [the  right]  to  itself  to  indicate  the  routes  and 
termini  of  said  roads,  and  the  same  shall  not  be  constructed  or 
commenced  without  the  expressed  sanction  of  the  legislature  of 
this  state  by  a  law  to  be  passed  hereafter."41  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  there  were  fourteen  votes  cast  against  this  bill, 
three  of  which  were  whigs.  Generally  speaking  the  nays  came 
from  the  block  of  counties  cutting  through  the  state  on  an  ap- 
proximate line  with  Madison  and  St.  Clair  counties  on  the  west 
and  Crawford  and  Lawrence  counties  on  the  east.  Of  the  three 
whig  nays  one  was  cast  by  Curtis  Blakeman  of  Madison,  one  by 
Ebenezer  Ryan  of  Lawrence  and  the  third  by  Henry  J.  Runkel  of 
Knox.  The  State  Policy  element  had  triumphed  in  the  passage 
of  this  law,  and  in  the  ranks  of  state  policy  one  must  admit  the 
majority  of  the  whig  representatives  for  seventeen  of  the  twenty 
whigs  in  the  House  had  supported  the  measure. 

Under  the  General  Railroad  Bill  of  1849  was  enacted  the  leg- 
islation by  which  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  was  in- 
corporated and  commenced  its  notable  work.  For  several  years 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  had  been  actively  engaged  in  attempts  to  get 
the  Illinois  Central  Land  Bill  passed  by  the  national  congress. 
General  Shields,  Douglas'  co-worker  in  the  senate  had  much 
personal  influence  in  the  final  passage.  In  the  House  McClernand, 
Bissell  and  Wentworth  were  loyal  in  support.  The  only  whig 
representative  in  congress  was  E.  D.  Baker  of  Galena.  He  was 
not  always  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  measure,  as  he  was  very 
desirous  that  Galena  should  be  the  terminus  of  the  northern  spur. 
Indeed  it  was  even  asserted  that  "After  the  passage  of  the  Bill 
by  the  Senate  ...  it  went  into  the  House,  and  there  went 
to  sleep  in  the  pocket  of  the  Member  from  the  Galena  District,  so 
sound  that  no  call  could  wake  it  from  its  slumber,  until  after  a 
nomination  was  made  in  the  district  referred  to."42  Although  the 
delegation  representing  Illinois  at  this  time  was  so  decidedly 
democratic  and  the  whig  effort  seems  so  very  vacillating,  there 
must  have  been  some  misgivings  on  the  part  of  the  representa- 
tives as  to  how  the  bill  would  be  accepted  by  their  constituents 
for  Wentworth  in  a  letter  to  French  says:  "I  expect  judging 
from  corporations  in  general  that  all  the  Democracy  will  be  at 

40  Illinois  State  Register.  October  11,   1849. 

41  Illinois  Laws,  18492,  p.  28. 

42  Chicago  Daily  Journal,  September  23,   1850. 
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war  with  it  in  time.  I  shall  endeavor  to  have  the  road  built 
first."43 

Legislation  by  the  state  of  Illinois  granting  a  charter  to  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  under  private  laws  was  quick- 
ly enacted.  January  14,  1851,  Asahel  Gridley,  a  whig,  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  a  bill  for  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  Central 
Railroad  Company".  The  bill  in  its  final  form  was  introduced 
by  another  whig,  J.  L.  D.  Morrison,  on  February  5,  and  the  next 
day  it  passed  the  senate  twenty-three  to  two.  Both  nays  came 
from  democrats.  February  7  the  House  passed  the  bill  seventy- 
two  to  two.44  The  whigs  certainly  came  forth  as  staunch  sup- 
porters of  the  bill. 

The  railroad  war  in  Illinois  continued  for  some  years  amid 
all  sorts  of  lobby  activity  and  each  time  the  legislature  met, 
Springfield  was  crowded  with  visitors  working  in  various  capaci- 
ties for  railroad  capitalists.  In  1853  Joseph  Gillespie  renewed 
his  attempt  at  a  strict  state  policy  railroad  program  and  intro- 
duced a  bill  into  the  senate  which  would  have  prevented  new 
lines  from  running  in  whole  or  in  part  within  twenty-five  miles 
of  the  lines  already  projected  without  the  consent  of  the  rail- 
road, restricted  east  and  west  roads,  and  advocated  that  the  bill 
should  be  in  force  for  ten  years.  Gillespie's  bill  was  championed 
by  the  Quincy  Whig  and  denounced  as  a  "whig  scheme"  by  the 
Alton  Daily  Courier. 

Any  attempt  to  generalize  as  to  the  actual  party  policy  in 
respect  to  railroad  legislation  is  full  of  danger.  The  lines  were  so 
decidedly  broken  that  neither  party  can  claim  either  the  benefits 
or  the  disasters  resulting  from  the  legislation  of  that  time.  How- 
ever, as  a  party  of  the  mercantile  classes,  the  whigs  were  more 
interested;  as  a  party  committed  to  internal  improvements 
they  were  perhaps  more  active,  although  their  work  was  ham- 
pered by  the  smallness  of  their  numbers.  On  the  question  of 
state  policy  there  were  "advocates  in  each  party — if  anything 
more  among  the  whigs."  This  is  the  verdict  of  the  Illinois  State 
Register,  and  the  point  is  given  weight  by  listing  whig  leaders 
who  were  active  such  as  Joseph  Gillespie,  John  T.  Stuart,  James 
Brown,  Edward  Keating,  Richard  Yates,  William  Pickering  and 
Usher  F.  Linder.  Perhaps  the  more  correct  statement  of  the 
true  opponents  of  any  party  opposing  this  revived  interest  in 
internal  improvements  within  the  state  is  that  the  "associated 
aristocracy"  with  its  power  and  means  had  now  taken  the 
place  of  the  "defunct  whig  party."45 

To  solve  the  problem  of  communication,  especially  in  regard 
to  markets  the  plank  road  had  become  widely  used.  Here  too 
we  find  whigs  introducing  bills  to  forward  those  projects,  and 

43  French   Papers,   I,   287.     Wentworth  to  French,  July   15,   1851. 

44  The  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  18492-51,  p.  279;  in  the  Senate,  Senate  Journal,  18492-51,  p.  215.  The 
Law   is   printed   in   Private   Laws   of   Illinois,   1851,   p.   61. 

45  Illinois  State  Register,  August  4,  1853. 
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whigs  almost  to  a  man  supporting  those  bills.  The  legislature  in 
1853  chartered  5,000  miles  of  plank  roads,  this  being  half  as 
many  miles  as  the  railroad  charters  granted.  The  passage  of  the 
national  River  and  Harbor  Bill  was  made  the  subject  of  rejoicing 
by  the  whigs  of  this  state,  as  under  this  great  whig  measure  $90,- 
000  was  to  be  expended  on  the  Mississippi  and  $30,000  on  the 
Illinois  rivers. 

During  this  period  we  find  that  valuable  work  was  done  in 
the  state  for  the  improvement  of  economic  conditions.  And  in 
the  support  of  banks  and  internal  improvements  the  whig  press 
and  the  whig  legislators  were  usually  working  together  harmoni- 
ously in  support  of  bills  in  behalf  of  economic  prosperity.  They 
represented  the  class  of  people  who  needed  such  improvements, 
they  belonged  in  the  ranks  of  the  national  party  which  advocated 
such  a  policy.  Whig  leaders  were  able,  as  the  result  of  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  namely  the  vital  need  of  the  time 
and  a  certain  laxness  among  democrats  in  their  adherence  to 
party  regularity,  to  accomplish  results  far  beyond  those  which 
might  be  expected  from  a  group  so  badly  outnumbered.  Within 
the  party  it  can  properly  be  stated  that  the  Illinois  whigs  ran 
true  to  form  and  gave  support  to  the  banking  laws  and  the  in- 
ternal improvement  program  in  orthodox  whig  fashion. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  NEGRO  QUESTION 

Illinois,  one  of  the  five  states  which  came  into  the  union 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  which  prohibited 
slavery  forever  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  was  destined  to  wit- 
ness some  of  the  most  tempestuous  battles  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. To  be  sure  her  first  constitution  frowned  upon  slavery  J 
The  constitution  of  1848  upheld  the  same  principle.  However, 
in  this  so-called  free  state  a  Black  Code  had  developed  and  was 
often  enforced  under  which  the  negro  was  deprived  of  many  of 
his  inalienable  rights.  To  reside  in  the  state  he  must  have  a 
certificate  of  freedom,  but  that  certificate  of  freedom  gave  him 
few  privileges.  He  could  not  vote.  He  could  not  appear  as  a 
witness  except  against  a  colored  man.  Where  a  white  man 
was  punishable  by  fine  a  negro  received  stripes.  He  could  not 
move  from  place  to  place  freely.  He  could  not  join  a  party  of 
his  friends  and  dance  and  sing  at  his  own  pleasure.  He 
could  not  marry  except  the  bride  be  a  woman  of  his  own  race. 
He  could  not  trade  except  with  the  permission  of  his  employer. 
Under  this  code  runaway  negroes  often  found  themselves  in 
even  worse  condition  in  this  free  state  than  in  the  south.  The 
slave  market  was  an  institution  within  her  borders  which  Illi- 
nois cannot  disown.  Slave  prices  were  of  paramount  interest  to 
many  of  her  citizens  who  were  trafficking  in  the  sale  of  the  color- 
ed man.    So  within  the  state  the  issue  at  this  time  can  scarcely 
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be  termed  slavery.  It  must  rather  be  approached  as  the  negro 
question. 

Although  the  negro  question  was  vital  and  public  opinion 
was  formulating  rapidly  with  many  adherents  on  either  side,  the 
political  parties  were  reluctant  to  take  a  stand  realizing  that  the 
issue  might  go  deeper  than  the  surface  of  affairs,  and  perhaps 
even  undermine  the  federal  union.  Individual  whigs  had  already 
become  prominent  as  anti-slavery  advocates.  A  little  handful  of 
whigs  had  entered  the  convention  in  Springfield  in  1847  deter- 
mined to  place  in  the  constitution  a  clause  which  would  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  legal  existence  of  slavery  in  any  state.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  lone  whig  representative  in  Washington,  had 
taken  a  definite  stand  on  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  saying  later  that  he 
voted  for  it  in  one  form  or  another  some  forty  times.46  Richard 
Yates  in  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives  introduced  a  reso- 
lution. "Whereas,  the  traffic  in  human  beings  as  chattle  proper- 
ty in  the  city  of  Washington,  is  contrary  to  natural  justice  and 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  free  government  .  .  .; 
therefore, 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  con- 
curring herein,  That  our  senators  and  representatives  in  con- 
gress be  requested  and  instructed  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  law 
prohibiting  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia."47  The 
whigs  were  aided  in  their  activities  for  modification  of  the  evils 
of  slavery  by  many  democrats  of  northern  Illinois  for  it  would 
seem  that  democrats  of  southern  and  northern  Illinois  could  find 
no  common  ground  upon  which  to  base  their  opposing  views  of 
the  status  of  the  negro. 

When  the  Sixteenth  General  Assembly  convened  at  Spring- 
field on  January  1,  1849^  they  were  duly  instructed  to  pass  leg- 
islation to  prevent  the  immigration  of  free  negroes  into  the  state, 
and  also  to  prevent  the  owners  of  slaves  from  bringing  them  into 
Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  setting  them  free.  Article  XIV  of  the 
Constitution  of  1848  had  passed  by  a  majority  of  50,261  to  21,297. 
Mr.  Joseph  Gillespie,  whig  from  Madison  county,  reported  an 
Act  to  Prevent  the  Immigration  of  Free  Negroes  into  this  State 
from  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  on  January  18.  This  bill  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee  of  three,  composed  of  Franklin 
Witt,  democrat  from  Greene  county,  J.  P.  Hardy,  democrat  from 
Madison  county,  and  Gillespie.  Mr.  Witt  on  January  19  reported 
the  bill  back  with  a  substitute.  This  bill  finally  passed  the  Senate 
on  February  6,  three  whigs  out  of  thirteen  voting  for  its  passage 
and  five  whigs  out  of  twelve  opposing  it.  The  House  on  February 
10  defeated  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  to  thirty-three.  One 
whig,  Curtis  Blakeman  of  Madison,  voted  for  the  bill,  while  seven- 
teen whigs  out  of  the  total  of  thirty-three  voted  against  it. 

46  The   Writings  of   Abraham   Lincoln,   Federal  Edition.   II.   186. 

47  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1849-51,  February  10,   1849,  p.  480. 
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The  next  move  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  the  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution  not  to  adjourn  until  legislation  according  to 
the  constitution  had  been  accomplished  and  three-fourths  of  the 
whigs  agreed  to  the  resolution.  Meanwhile,  the  Senate  had 
tabled  the  entire  question  until  July  4.  The  last  new  business 
brought  up  in  the  House  in  this  session  was  on  the  question, 
"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring therein,  That  we  deem  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  state  impracticable  in  its  provisions,  and  recommend 
to  the  next  general  assembly  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
the  repeal  of  the  same."48  The  resolution  was  tabled  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-two  to  thirteen.  There  were  seven  whigs  voting  yea,  and 
seven  out  of  the  thirteen  opposed  were  whigs. 

In  this  session  the  actual  votes  cast  show  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  majority  of  the  whigs  in  the  legislature  was  opposed  to  the 
bill  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  free  negroes  into  the  state  as  it 
was  presented  in  that  particular  session,  but  they  were  in  favor 
of  passing  some  bill  to  conform  to  the  will  of  the  people  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  approval  of  Article  XIV  of  the  new  Constitution. 
The  party  was  so  decidedly  in  the  minority  that  little  effect  could 
be  felt  from  their  vote,  and  even  that  small  effect  was  further 
hampered  by  an  almost  even  split  within  the  party  lines.  The 
failure  of  the  legislature  to  act  on  the  subject  caused  little  im- 
mediate comment.  Two  months  later,  however,  the  Illinois  Daily 
Journal  noted  the  fact  that  the  governor  might  be  disposed  to 
call  an  extra  session  in  order  to  revise  the  Black  Laws  of  the 
State,  because  of  the  kidnapping  of  some  mulatto  children  near 
Shawneetown.  The  editor  was  not  hopeful  that  such  crime  would 
be  checked  and  was.  very  dubious  as  to  the  desirability  of  such 
a  session,  as  he  said,  "[We  see  no  advantage  likely  to  result 
from  submitting  again,  to  the  same  legislature,  the  black  laws  of 
this  state  for  their  revision.  The  present  legislature  having,  by 
a  decisive  demonstration,  refused  to  alter,  change  or  abolish  the 
said  laws.]"49 

While  Illinois  was  discussing  legislation  on  the  question  of 
free  negroes,  in  Washington  a  hard  battle  was  being  fought  on 
the  real  question  of  the  spread  of  slavery  into  the  territories. 
When  the  last  of  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850  had  passed 
and  the  people  back  home  began  to  realize  that  in  order  to  make 
California  a  free  state,  squatter  sovereignty  had  been  granted  to 
Utah  and  New  Mexico ;  that  slavery  had  been  abolished  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia  only  to  have  an  odious  fugitive  slave  act  coupled 
with  that  concession,  the  feeling  on  the  slavery  question  became 
something  more  than  smoldering  embers.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
whig  party  died  in  an  attempt  to  "swallow  the  fugitive  slave  act", 
it  is  also  true  that  in  Illinois  a  "fissure"  appeared  "on  the  surface 

48  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1849,  p.  515. 

49  Illinois  Daily  Journal.  April  23,  1849. 
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of  the  democratic  party"  which  became  deeper  and  deeper  and 
the  long  series  of  democratic  victories  were  turned  into  as  long 
a  series  of  defeats. 

The  earlier  press  notices  in  regard  to  the  Compromise  of 
1850  are  of  particular  interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ten  years 
later  the  first  shots  of  the  Civil  War  were  to  be  fired.  The  Spring- 
field Daily  Journal  on  September  12  carries  an  interesting  article 
of  mistaken  judgment.  "We  are  glad  the  question  of  slavery  is 
settled."  The  Register  follows  the  same  line  with  a  congratula- 
tory article  on  the  settlement  of  the  slave  question.  However,  a 
week  later  the  Register  is  occupied  with  attempts  to  sustain 
the  doctrines  of  the  constitution  in  relation  to  the  fugitive  slave 
bill.  The  general  opinion  of  this  act  was  that  it  was  unnecessar- 
ily severe  but  that  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  it  should  be 
obeyed  until  revoked.  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  like  it.  Orville 
H.  Browning  makes  the  following  record  in  his  diary  concerning 
a  conversation  he  had  with  George  A.  Caldwell  at  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky, in  regard  to  it;  "he  asked  me  what  was  the  sentiment  in 
Illinois  in  relation  thereto.  I  answered  whilst  it  was  the  law  we 
would  obey  it.  That  we  thought  the  slave  states  entitled,  under 
the  constitution  to  a  fugitive  slave  bill,  but  we  did  not  like  this, 
and  would  seek  its  modification.  That  its  exparte  character  did 
not  comport  with  our  ideas  of  justice,  and  we  thought  it  should 
be  amended."50 

We  find  the  Chicago  Journal  commenting  very  favorably 
upon  a  public  meeting  held  by  the  negroes  in  Chicago  to  adopx 
measures  in  regard  to  their  adherence  to  the  new  law.  They  re- 
solved that  they  would  resist  the  law  at  the  price  of  "blood"  and 
this  whig  journal  found  their  deliberation  and  prudence  not  only 
"remarkable"  but  "commendable."51  The  Alton  Telegraph  which 
although  a  whig  paper  must  be  given  weight  because  of  its  gen- 
eral policy  of  printing  rather  conservative,  sane  viewpoints  on 
general  issues  probably  can  be  cited  as  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  truth  as  to  whig  opinion  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  "The  law 
in  question  may  be  defective — it  may,  in  some  particulars,  be  un- 
necessarily severe — its  operation  may,  in  a  few  cases,  prove  op- 
pressive, perhaps  unjust.  But,  so  long  as  it  shall  remain  on  the 
Statute  book  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  the  bounden  duty 
of  every  good  citizen  to  interpose  no  resistance  to  its  execution."52 
The  press  of  the  time  is  so  full  of  comment  on  the  negro  ques- 
tion, especially  after  the  fugitive  slave  law  was  supposed  to  be  in 
operation,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection  of  the  true  feel- 
ings within  the  party.  However,  two  contemporary  notices  may 
show  something  as  to  the  general  stand  taken  by  the  national 
parties.  October  21,  1850,  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal  printed  reso- 
tions  as  passed  by  the  Senatorial  District  composed  of  McHenry, 

SO  Diary  of  Orville  H.  Browning,  entry  for  November  24,  1850. 

si  Illinois  State   Register,   October   10,   1850. 

52  Alton  Telegraph  &  Democrat  Review,  November  22,  1850. 
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Boone  and  Winnebago  counties  and  they  "Resolved,  That  we  hold 
ourselves,  as  individual  and  as  members  of  the  whig  party,  op- 
posed to  the  further  spread  of  slavery.     .     .     . 

"Resolved,  That  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  is,  in  our  opinion,  a 
monstrous  violation  of  right,  and  as  such,  that  all  our  efforts 
should  be  devoted  to  procure  its  repeal."  October  24,  1850,  the 
Illinois  State  Register  affirmed  "The  position  of  the  democratic 
party  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  territories  is  well  under- 
stood. Non-intervention  by  congress,  leaving  the  people  of  the 
territories  wholly  at  liberty  to  choose  whether  they  will  establish 
or  reject  the  institution  of  slavery  within  their  jurisdiction,  is 
the  true  position".  By  the  spring  of  1852  to  all  outward  appear- 
ances both  whigs  and  democrats  considered  the  slavery  issue 
forever  settled  and  were  ready  in  the  one  case  to  yield  to  and  in 
the  other  to  endorse  the  fugitive  slave  law.53 

When  the  legislature  met  January  3,  1853,  the  whigs  were 
outnumbered  by  the  democrats  nearly  four  to  one,  and  it  was 
in  that  session  that  the  "Negro  Bill",  which  caused  a  veritable 
storm  of  protest  from  the  press,  was  passed.  There  seems  to 
have  been  little  warning  of  the  approaching  legislation,  and  the 
effect  was  all  the  more  pronounced.  The  bill  provided  a  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  bringing  into  the  state  any  negro  or  mulatto 
slave,  "whether  said  slave  is  set  free  or  not ;"  any  negro  or  mulat- 
to, "bond  or  free",  coming  into  the  state  and  remaining  ten  days 
with  the  evident  intention  of  staying  was  subject  to  a  fine  of 
|50.00 ;  this  fine  was  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  prosecutor 
and  the  county,  the  share  for  the  county  to  be  used  for  the  poor. 
The  negro,  if  found  guilty  and  the  fine  was  not  paid  immediately, 
was  to  be  held  by  the  sheriff,  advertised  for  ten  days,  and  then 
sold  at  public  auction  to  the  person  who  would  pay  the  fine  and 
costs  for  the  least  amount  of  service.  When  this  service  was 
fulfilled  the  negro  was  forced  to  leave  the  state  immediately  or 
subject  to  a  second  arrest.  A  person  of  one-fourth  negro  blood 
was  deemed  a  mulatto.54 

The  vote  on  this  bill  is  significant.  Seven  whigs  out  of  forty- 
five  voted  for  this  act  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  these 
seven  whigs  came  from  Wabash,  Morgan,  Lawrence,  Greene,  Mc- 
Donough,  and  two  from  Sangamon  counties.  The  vote  against 
the  bill  in  the  house  was  divided  between  eleven  whigs,  eleven 
democrats,  and  one  free  soil.  The  free  soil  vote  was  from  Lake 
county,  and  every  democratic  vote  was  from  the  north.    In  the 

53  The  whig  platform  says,  "That  the  series  of  measures  known  as  the  Compromise, 
including  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  are  received  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  whig  party  of  the 
United  States  as  a  settlement  in  principle  and  substance — a  final  settlement  of  the  danger- 
ous and  exciting  subjects  which  they  embrace,"  Illinois  Daily  Journal,  June  26,  1852.  Reso- 
lutions of  the  Democratic  State  Convention  have  this  paragraph,  "That  the  democracy  of 
Illinois  will  stand  by  the  compromise  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  and  that  we  regard 
the  several  acLs  of  Congress,  termed  the  'Compromise  Acts,'  (including  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
in  all  its  provisions),  as  the  result  of  the  democratic  principle  of  non-<ntiT'  cation  as  laid 
down  by  the  last  and  previous  democratic  National  Conventions  held  at  Baltimore,  and  that 
we  will   strictly  and  rigidly  adhere  to  those  principles."     Alton  Telegraph,  May  7,   1852. 

54  Laws  of  Illinois,  1852,  pp.  57-60. 
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Senate  the  whig  vote  was  even  more  decided.  The  thirteen  yeas 
for  the  bill  were  cast  by  thirteen  democrats.  Five  whigs  out  of 
a  total  of  nine  voted  nay,  this  being  the  entire  whig  delegation  in 
that  assembly.  There  were  those  who  hoped  that  this  law  would 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  Governor  Matteson,  and  that  if  he  did 
not  veto  it  he  would  at  least  pocket  it.  It  was  claimed  by  his 
friends  that  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  as  a  matter  of  justice  he 
was  opposed  to  the  law.  However,  he  signed  the  bill  and  it  duly 
became  a  law  over  his  signature ;  a  law  which  we  still  find  in  op- 
eration in  1857. 

Everywhere  in  Illinois  the  people  rose  up  in  protest.  One 
reporter  says  that  wherever  men  were  congregating,  in  hotels, 
on  railroads,  on  stage-coaches,  in  all  public  places,  the  negro  law 
was  the  topic  of  discussion,  and  where  "one  voice  is  raised  in  its 
defense,  a  thousand  are  loud  in  its  condemnation."55  Of  course, 
this  protest  came  from  both  whigs  and  democrats.  Scarcely  a 
newspaper  in  Illinois  supported  the  law.  It  was  denounced  as  an 
actual  introduction  of  virtual  slavery  into  a  free  state,  and  im- 
mediate agitation  was  set  on  foot  for  its  repeal.  This  was  a 
mooted  question  as  the  people  had  voted  to  the  legislature  the 
power  to  pass  such  a  law,  but  there  was  much  doubt  as  to  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  repeal  the  law  after  the  passage  with- 
out a  constitutional  provision.  Press  comments  were  so  uni- 
form in  their  attacks  that  it  is  truly  refreshing  to  find  those 
couching  their  protest  in  a  different  language.  For  instance  this 
sarcastic  sentence  appears  in  the  Alton  Daily  Courier  of  March  1, 
1853.  "In  order  that  the  people  of  central  Illinois  may  keep  posted 
up  in  the  prices  of  negroes,  and  know  how  much  to  pay  here- 
after when  raising  money  to  pay  for  fugitives,  we  publish  as  fol- 
lows from  time  to  time,"  and  notices  of  sales  and  prices  cut  from 
a  southern  paper  follow.  The  mere  conventional  notice  as  it 
comes  from  the  whig  press  may  be  cited.  "The  opinion  is  en- 
tirely sound  that  the  negro  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  is  intended  to  establish  slavery  in  this  state.  Under 
its  operation  Illinois  can  be  made  a  slave  State."56  The  Illinois 
State  Register  represented  the  whigs  as  attacking  the  measure  to 
make  political  capital  of  it,  and  says  that  the  whigs  have  regularly 
lost  at  the  polls  as  a  result  of  agitation  of  the  negro  question. 
That  organ  of  democracy  defended  the  act  as  just  and  necessary, 
as  "the  state  has  a  right  to  protect  itself  against  paupers,  vag- 
rants and  vagabonds."57 

The  law  in  operation  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  more 
than  one  case.  However,  the  services  of  negroes  were  actually 
sold  in  the  state,  sometimes  to  southerners  who  returned  them 
to  the  south,  where  there  was  little  probability  of  their  receiving 
freedom  after  the  legal  allotment  of  time  had  been  served.    It  was 

o-r>  The  Alton  Daily  Morning  Courier,  April  2,  1853. 
B6  Illinois  Daily  Journal,  February  15.  1853. 
67  Illinois  State  Register,  February  24,   1853. 
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in  this  respect  that  the  law  was  most  deficient.     Whig  opinion 
that  it  virtually  meant  slavery  was  really  justifiable. 

The  negro  question  in  Illinois  state  politics  had  prepared  the 
way  thoroughly  for  the  bitter  reception  given  the  national  leg- 
islation known  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  Douglas,  who  rep- 
resented Illinois  democracy,  was  now  acting  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Territories.  He  had  been  since  1848  en- 
deavoring to  get  legislation  on  the  Nebraska  question.  With 
the  assistance  of  William  A.  Richardson,  democrat  from  the 
Quincy  district,  acting  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories in  the  House,  Douglas  was  able  to  push  through  his 
famous  bill.  Douglas  was  backed  by  his  colleague,  Shields,  in  the 
Senate.  However,  Washburne,  Yates,  Norton  and  Knox,  all  whigs, 
and  Wentworth  and  Bissell,  democrats,  opposed  the  bill  in  the 
House.  J.  C.  Allen  and  Willis  Allen  from  southern  Illinois,  and 
Richardson  supported  it.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  as  it  finally 
passed,  repealed  the  provision  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  which 
prohibited  slavery  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  north  of  36°  301. 

Back  in  Illinois  the  spark  had  been  lighted.  The  Register 
taking  its  customary  stand  announced  that  the  passage  of  the 
bill  had  been  received  with  joy  in  Springfield.  The  Chicago 
Democrat  refused  to  admit  the  measure  as  a  democratic  enact- 
ment, saying,  "Is  the  present  issue,  forced  upon  the  country  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  slavery,  a  democratic  measure? 
Is  it  one  upon  which  they  can  be  legitimately  rallied  ?  It  may  be 
said  that  its  parentage  is  democratic,  but  this  is  all.  The  great 
mass  of  the  party  throughout  the  North  repudiate  it."58  The 
Illinois  Daily  Journal  was  unable  to  see  the  great  joy  expressed 
on  the  faces  of  the  democrats  over  this  victory.  "They  did 
smile  perhaps — a  few  old  Nebraskaites — but  it  was  an  empty, 
ghastly,  lying  smile.  .  .  .  Every  man  of  them,  would  have 
given  all  his  old  boots  and  empty  bottles,  could  they  have  rubbed 
out  this  Nebraska  affair  from  the  beginning.  They  smiled,  but  it 
was  a  sorry,  bitter  smile.  They  didn't  laught  out,  or  look  happy."59 

The  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  long  series  of  slavery  legislation  that  had  made  bad 
inroads  upon  the  whig  party.  A  real  issue  was  before  them  now, 
but  they  were  too  weak  to  accept  the  challenge  with  any  hope  of 
being  able  to  meet  the  situation.  The  time  was  ripe  for  whigs 
to  forsake  their  old  banners  and  definitely  support  the  new  anti- 
slavery  party,  and  this  transition  was  effected  during  the  next 
two  years. 

CHAPTER  V. 
.WHIG  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

"The  whig  party  is  dead,  and  I  am  left  a  widower."60  These 
words  have  been  ascribed  to  the  whig  leader,  Usher  F.  Linder, 

a*  Illinois  Daily  Journal,  May  26,  1854. 

59  Ibid,  May  5,   1854. 

60  Peoria  Weekly  Democratic  Press,  August  26,  1854. 
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as  expressing  his  political  feelings  during  the  summer  of  1854. 
However,  there  was  great  resistance  in  the  old  whig  line,  and 
much  energy  was  still  to  be  expended  in  behalf  of  that  dying 
party.  A  favorite  quotation  of  historians  is  the  clause  that  the 
whig  party  died  in  an  "attempt  to  swallow  the  fugitive  slave  act". 
This  may  be  true  to  some  extent,  but  Illinois  whigs  were  still 
fighting  the  good  fight  in  1856,  and  much  of  whig  thought,  whig 
ideals,  and  whig  personnel  lived  on  in  the  Republican  party  which 
came  into  definite  existence  that  year. 

Eighteen-fifty-four  was  probably  the  most  troublous  year 
in  the  history  of  Illinois  political  parties.  The  anti-Nebraska 
element  was  a  strong  faction  composed  of  men  of  all  shades  of 
political  complexion.  Whigs  were  anti-Nebraska  men  but  still 
were  whigs;  democrats  were  anti-Nebraska  men  but  still  pro- 
fessed to  be  democrats ;  the  abolitionists  were  anti-Nebraska  in 
sentiment :  but  there  seems  to  have  been  little  willingness  on  the 
part  of  these  various  elements  to  ride  in  the  same  political  band- 
wagon. The  feeling  of  the  old  line  whigs  was  that  they  were  a 
party  already  organized,  pledged  to  the  doctrine  that  slavery 
should  not  be  extended  into  the  free  territories ;  in  other  words 
they  were  advocating  that  the  provisions  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise should  be  reinstated,  and  they  could  see  no  reason  why 
the  various  newer  factions  should  not  affiliate  with  them  rather 
than  inaugurate  a  new  party. 

At  all  events  throughout  the  state,  conventions  were  being 
held,  and  many  local  republican  organizations  were  being  formed. 
Whigs  were  active  in  these  groups,  sometimes  acting  in  union, 
other  times  bolting.  At  a  fusion  gathering  in  Ottawa  in  August, 
1854  the  proportion  of  the  participants  was  recorded  as  eight 
whigs  to  six  abolitionists  to  one  democrat.61  The  Aurora  Guard- 
ian reports  the  proceedings  of  The  People's  Convention  in  Sep- 
tember. The  whigs  in  convention  at  the  same  time  proposed 
to  dissolve  and  unite  with  the  People's  Convention  provided  that 
"in  the  choice  of  a  candidate  each  Convention  should  be  entitled 
to  one  vote."62  This  was  not  acceded  to  by  the  convention,  much 
discussion  and  parleying  resulted  and  apparently  no  agreement 
was  reached. 

In  Sangamon  county  the  two  opposing  newspapers  had  ample 
opportunity  to  wage  verbal  warfare  with  more  than  their  accus- 
tomed zeal.  To  the  thrust  that  the  whigs  had  fused  with  the 
abolitionists  the  Register  was  assured  that  they  "need  harbor 
no  fear  that  the  Whigs  will  go  over  to  the  abolitionists.  .  .  . 
Whigs  will  be  whigs  under  all  circumstances."63  The  Journal  in 
speaking  of  the  organization  of  the  new  party  acknowledged  that 
a  spontaneous  movement  was  on  foot  among  the  people,  over 
which  the  whigs  had  no  control,  to  put  down  the  democratic  party 

01  Ottawa  Free  Trader,  August  5,  1854. 
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in  such  a  way  that  it  would  never  rise.  While  the  whig  organ 
was  continuing  its  assurances  to  the  Register  that  they  need 
"suffer  no  uneasiness"  as  to  the  organization  and  unity  of  the 
whig  party,  the  Register  announced  the  coming  meeting  in 
Springfield  on  October  5,  1854,  when  "the  nuptial  rites  between 
Illinois  abolitionism  and  Illinois  whiggery  are  to  take  place. 
'Haste  to  the  wedding'."64  This  meeting  in  Springfield 
followed  a  similar  meeting  which  had  been  held  in  Bloomington 
during  the  month  of  September,  where  there  had  been  much 
useless  discussion  and  little  constructive  work.  The  Spring- 
field meeting  was  a  definite  attempt  to  organize  the  Republican 
Party  of  Illinois.  It  was  dominated  by  Owen  Lovejoy  and  Icha- 
bod  Codding,  uncompromising  anti-slavery  men,  and  was  chiefly 
notorious  for  the  fact  that  Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  both  present 
on  the  first  day  and  were  given  an  opportunity  to  cross  verbal 
swords.  Few  of  the  old  line  whigs  were  more  than  casual  spec- 
tators. The  meeting,  as  far  as  the  organization  of  a  new  party 
was  concerned,  was  unproductive  of  immediate  results. 

Despite  these  attempts  to  consolidate  the  various  shades  of 
anti-slavery  sentiment  into  definite  channels,  political  chaos  con- 
tinued to  reign  in  Illinois  during  the  next  two  years.  The  whigs, 
always  in  the  minority,  were  further  weakened;  the  democrats 
were  split ;  the  know  nothings  were  making  a  bid  to  political  rene- 
gades of  any  party ;  the  republicans  so  far  had  no  really  tangible 
existence  nor  established  policy.  The  members  of  the  legislature 
appear  in  press  notices  as  democrats  and  fusionists,  and  fusion- 
ists  might  mean  anything. 

In  1854  individual  whigs  may  have  had  a  feeling  something 
akin  to  political  orphanage.  By  1856  the  whig  party  was  indeed 
adrift.  The  question  "What  shall  the  whigs  do  in  the  present 
crisis?"  was  truly  pertinent.65  They  were  in  an  embarassing 
position,  and  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  party  could  weath- 
er the  storm.  They  were  usually  unwilling  to  become  democrats ; 
true  conservative  whigs  could  not  become  know  nothings.  They 
were  being  urged  not  to  commit  themselves  to  any  party  and  to 
keep  up  their  own  organization  as  far  as  possible.  Many  of  the 
whig  ideals,  and  a  large  number  of  the  whig  leaders  were  soon 
to  find  shelter  under  a  new  political  standard. 

On  February  22,  1856,  a  group  of  free  state  editors  convened 
in  Decatur  in  response  to  a  call  from  certain  central  Illinois  news- 
paper men  to  endeavor  to  organize  anti-Nebraska  forces  in  the 
state  for  the  campaign  of  1856.  Twenty-five  papers  endorsed  this 
convention.  In  taking  account  of  the  political  alignment  of  these 
papers  the  whig  press  was  far  in  the  majority.  Many  prominent 
whigs,  aside  from-  editors,  were  present  at  the  meeting,  among 
these  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  came  over  to  Decatur  unofficially, 

84  Illinois  State  Register,  September  14,  1854. 
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but  who  is  accredited  with  much  influence  in  the  platform  adopted 
at  that  time.  This  convention  represents  conservative  republic- 
anism as  it  was  developing  at  that  period.  The  radical  abolition 
element  was  not  present,  at  least  not  in  control,  and  the  reso- 
lutions drawn  up  were  of  such  a  character  that  thoughtful,  tol- 
erant men  might  well  endorse  them.  An  emphatic  protest 
against  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  territories,  a  demand 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  toleration  in  re- 
ligion, and  the  maintenance  of  naturalization  laws,  were  the  out- 
standing announcements  in  the  platform.  An  independent  reso- 
lution fixed  May  29,  1856,  as  the  date  for  a  state  convention,  and 
Bloomington  as  the  place  of  meeting. 

The  Morgan  Journal  immediately  began  to  urge  the  cause 
of  the  coming  convention.  The  first  evidence  the  Sangamon  coun- 
ty whig  organ  portrayed  of  any  real  interest  was  April  18,  when 
it  carried  a  copy  of  the  Morgan  county  appeal  for  delegates.  It 
was  not  until  May  that  any  real  effort  was  put  forth  to  organize 
the  Sangamon  county  anti-Nebraska  element.  By  May  6,  they  had 
become  active  enough  to  draw  from  their  opponents  the  accusa- 
tion that  the  old  line  whigs  and  know  nothings  were  looking  to 
"niggerism  as  the  only  cure  for  democracy",  and  again  that  their 
motto  was  "  'any  port  in  a  storm' — and  the  African  coast  is  just 
now  their  only  hope  of  deliverance."66  The  old  line  whigs  of  cen- 
tral and  southern  Illinois  were  charged  with  being  suspicious 
of  the  "long,  low  black  schooner,"67  of  its  officers  and  crew.  But 
the  Journal  on  May  10,  1856,  publishes  a  call  for  a  county  mass 
meeting  to  elect  delegates  to  the  Bloomington  convention,  and 
to  that  call  is  appended  a  long  list  of  the  men  in  the  county  op- 
posed to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  A.  Lincoln  head- 
ing the  list,  and  many  familiar  whig  names  following  evidences 
the  fact  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  old  party  were  endorsing  the 
new  movement.  However,  this  endorsement  was  not  given  to  a 
Republican  convention  by  the  Illinois  Daily  Journal,  as  it  takes 
particular  care  to  announce  that  the  coming  meeting  is  not  to  be 
a  republican,  a  whig,  nor  a  democratic  convention,  but  rather  an 
official  protest  of  all  the  elements  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  meeting  in  Springfield  is  an  interesting  study  of  per- 
haps the  last  whig  stand  in  Old  Sangamon.  Judge  Logan,  George 
R.  Weber,  William  Jayne,  A.  Lincoln  and  William  Herndon  were 
leaders.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  business  of  electing  delegates 
to  represent  the  mass  meeting,  according  to  the  Register,  Job 
Fletcher,  an  old  line  whig  rose  asking  the  object  of  the  meeting 
and  protesting  the  action.  He  is  quoted  as  saying,  "  'Why  fuse 
in  Sangamon,'  .  .  .  'Have  we  whigs  not  600  majority  ?  Why 
fuse  at  all?'    He  insisted  then,  that  the  whole  affair  looked  too 

•*«  Illinois  State  Register,  May  8,  1856. 
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wooly  for  him,  that  he  would  take  an  outside  seat,  having  no 
taste  for  fusion  with  abolitionists,  know  nothings,  and  renegade 
democrats.  He  was  a  whig,  and  nothing  else.  .  He  had  signed  the 
call,  but  he  had  no  leaning  to  niggerism.  The  managers  of  the 
meeting  not  having  made  provision  for  any  such  demonstration, 
gagged  him  down,  and  he  did  take  a  back  seat."68  So  amid  a  scene 
rather  colorful  of  the  old  and  the  new,  Logan,  Lincoln,  Weber  and 
Herndon  were  chosen  as  delegates  to  the  anti-Nebraska  Conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  Bloomington  the  next  week. 

The  Bloomington  convention  was  indeed  a  momentous  occa- 
sion in  the  history  of  the  Illinois  whigs.  Here  they  were  to  be- 
come definitely  affiliated  with  the  new  anti-slavery  party.  After 
that  convention  even  the  Illinois  Daily  Journal  forgoes  its  old  form 
announcing  whig  candidates  and  gives  to  its  readers  the  "Peo- 
ple's Ticket."  Whiggery  as  such  had  now  passed  off  the  scene. 
Over  two  hundred  delegates  assembled  at  that  famous  conven- 
tion. Harmony  and  thoughtful  leadership  characterized  the 
meeting.  The  ticket  adopted  was  headed  by  William  H.  Bissell  for 
governor,  with  Francis  A.  Hoffman  as  lieutenant  governor.  Ozias 
M.  Hatch,  Jesse  K.  DuBois  and  James  Miller  were  made  candi- 
dates for  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  and  Treasurer  respectively. 
The  latter  three  men  had  all  been  members  of  the  whig  camp. 
Resolutions  were  drawn  up  which  in  part  bear  the  orthodox  whig 
stamp.  In  studying  the  personnel  of  the  convention  we  find  men 
from  other  parties  prominent  in  the  leadership,  as  for  example 
John  M.  Palmer  and  Norman  B.  Judd,  former  democrats,  and 
Owen  Lovejoy,  abolitionist.  However,  as  you  find  the  occasional 
democrat  leading  in  the  new  movement  you  will  find  several 
whigs.  To  the  twenty  whigs  who  had  served  in  the  offices  of  the 
state  during  the  past  eight  years  and  present  at  the  convention 
there  were  only  four  democrats.  Two  questions  come  out  of  this 
situation.  What  part,  if  any,  of  the  old  whig  principles  were 
carried  over  into  the  new  republican  party  ?  Who  were  the  whigs 
who  merged  into  the  new  party  ? 

Considering  the  Bloomington  Resolutions  69  and  the  Platform 
of  the  Republican  Party  adopted  in  Philadelphia,  June  17,  1856, 70 
and  endorsed  by  the  party  in  Illinois,  as  a  unit  we  find  much  of 
the  old  whig  philosophy  and  principles  living  on  in  the  new  or- 
ganization. The  whigs  had  always  been  strong  unionists.  In 
both  conventions  the  new  party  pledged  its  support  to  the  fed- 
eral constitution  and  to  the  principle  that  the  union  of  states 
must  be  preserved.  The  whigs  had  always  maintained  that  con- 
gress possessed  the  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories, 
and  that  that  power  should  be  used  to  prevent  the  extention  of 
slavery  into  the  free  territories.     This  theory  of  the  power  of 

68  Illinois  State  Register,  May  29,  1856. 
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congress  is  reiterated  in  these  documents.  The  good  old  whig 
plank  of  internal  improvements  again  comes  to  light,  and  a  pro- 
nouncement is  made  favoring  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  and  con- 
gressional appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors.  These  are  the 
principle  issues  the  new  party  was  pledging  itself  to  support.  One 
can  scarcely  overestimate  the  whig  heritage  contained  in  these 
documents. 

And  who  were  the  men,  former  Illinois  whigs,  who  were 
to  represent  Illinois  in  this  new  party  ?  Only  a  few  of  those  who 
were  active  in  the  early  organization  will  be  noted  as  represent- 
ing a  far  greater  number  who  became  affiliated  later  with  the 
Republicans.  Of  men  who  had  served  as  members  of  the  legis- 
lature as  representatives  of  the  whig  party  this  period  we  have 
a  long  list  of  members  of  the  Bloomington  convention.  William 
Pickering,  J.  O.  Norton,  O.  M.  Hatch,  A.  C.  Harding,  N.  M.  Knapp, 
W.  P.  Kellogg,  E.  Lusk,  J.  M.  Allen  and  Preston  Breckenridge  all 
decided  to  ride  in  the  "low,  black  schooner."  Pascal  P.  Enos  of 
Sangamon,  who  had  served  in  the  Senate,  was  also  among  the 
number.  Outside  of  these  legislators  we  have  A.  Williams,  Wil- 
liam Ross,  J.  Grimshaw,  Thomas  Worthington,  M.  H.  and  J.  J. 
Cassell,  William  Jayne,  and  I.  L.  Morrison,  all  prominent  whigs, 
casting  their  lot  with  Republicanism.  Ira  O.  Wilkinson,  circuit 
judge  from  Rock  Island,  and  William  H.  Herndon,  one  of  Lin- 
coln's law  partners,  were  present  and  endorsed  the  action  of  the 
Bloomington  convention. 

Orville  H.  Browning,  who  was  representative  of  the  typical 
Illinois  whig,  was  a  delegate  to  Bloomington  from  Adams  county. 
Browning  was  later  to  serve  as  United  States  senator  under  the 
Republican  banner,  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  President 
Johnson's  cabinet.  Richard  Yates  is  perhaps  only  second  to  Lin- 
coln among  the  whig  personnel  in  the  convention.  Yates  had  al- 
ready distinguished  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  House 
of  Representatives.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  national  con- 
gress. Later  he  was  to  serve  as  war  governor  of  Illinois,  and  as 
United  States  Senator.  To  the  honors  accorded  the  father  may 
be  added  those  of  Richard  Yates,  Jr.,  who  has  also  filled  the  gub- 
ernatorial chair  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Among  the  prominent  whigs  who  were  not  delegates  to  the 
original  convention,  but  who  lined  up  as  Republicans,  Samuel  D. 
Lockwood  is  an  important  figure.  He  had  always  identified  him- 
self with  the  whig  party  although  not  as  an  active  politician.  He 
had  served  as  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1847,  and  as  Trustee  of  the  Land 
Department  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  David  Davis  of 
Bloomington  was  another  ardent  whig  who  preferred  law  to  poli- 
tics, and  who  became  an  active  Republican.  He  had  served  as 
circuit  judge  of  the  old  eighth  district  so  famous  for  its  promi- 
nent lawyers,  and  later  Lincoln  bestowed  upon  him  the  high 
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honor  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  from  1862-1877.  Leonard  Swett,  law- 
yer in  the  eighth  district,  who  had  always  been  affiliated  with 
the  whig  party  also  joined  the  Republican  ranks.  Jesse  M.  Fell 
may  be  added  to  this  list.  He  was,  at  this  time,  deeply  engrossed 
in  work  for  the  National  Kansas  Aid  Committee. 

Looking  backward  through  the  years  Abraham  Lincoln 
stands  as  a  figure  alone  towering  above  all  other  Illinois  whigs. 
Nothing  one  can  say  of  Lincoln  may  add  or  detract  to  his  national 
and  international  fame.  However,  at  this  time  Lincoln,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say,  was  standing  on  the  threshold  of  his  illustrious  career. 
He  had  already  served  as  a  member  of  the  state  and  national 
congresses.  It  is  true  that  his  influence  was  felt  and  had  for 
some  time  been  felt  in  local  whig  circles.  His  ideas  were  sought 
and  his  presence  missed  in  party  gatherings.  However,  his  lead- 
ership was  not  more  decisive  than  that  of  several  others.  He 
was,  as  they  were  also,  an  old  line  whig  who  was  adopting,  not 
being  adopted  by  this  new  anti-Nebraska  party. 

Thus  a  new  party  came  into  being  in  Illinois;  a  new  party 
which  has  been  the  dominating  political  element  in  state  politics 
for  practically  seventy-five  years.  New  in  name,  new  in  organiza- 
tion, it  came  into  being  with  a  great  heritage  and  much  of  that 
heritage  was  a  direct  inheritance  from  the  old  line  whigs.  Whigs 
gave  freely  from  their  vast  store  of  political  experience  to  the 
new  party,  and  illustrious  whigs  turned  from  their  old  allegi- 
ance to  take  their  stand  under  the  banner  of  Republicanism. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  study  of  the  Illinois  Whigs,  1847  to  1856,  soon  resolves  it- 
self into  an  attempt  to  extricate  from  a  political  maze  the  threads 
of  whig  conservatism  and  ideals  which  were  upheld  by  the  advo- 
cates of  that  party.  Whig  achievements  during  this  period  far 
outweigh  the  normal  accomplishment  of  a  minority  party.  Handi- 
capped by  smallness  of  numbers,  an  inherited  instinct  against  or- 
ganized conventions  so  necessary  now  to  political  advancement, 
tainted  with  nativism,  matched  against  another  party  contend- 
ing for  free  soil,  these  whigs  were  able  to  amass  a  large  amount 
of  constructive  party  legislation. 

The  reason  is  apparent.  Whigs  nationally  stood  for  the 
things  the  developing  state  needed.  The  west  needed  a  banking 
system.  The  whig  party  advocated  one.  Utter  chaos  among  the 
democrats  on  the  bank  question  gave  to  the  whigs  their  oppor- 
tunity and  they  were  not  slow  to  sense  the  advantage.  As  advo- 
cates of  internal  improvements  they  were  nationally  orthodox. 
They  were  loud  in  expressing  approval  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Bill,  and  other  measures  for  internal  improvements  at  govern- 
ment expense.  When  it  came  to  appropriating  Illinois'  money  to 
improvements  that  money  was  to  be  expended  for  Illinois  alone, 
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as  their  position  on  State  Policy  indicated.  This  particular  con- 
dition is  rather  paradoxical,  but  parties  are  made  up  of  individu- 
als, and  as  is  the  case  with  individuals  parties  also  are  given  to 
formulating  rather  contradictory  policies. 

Out  of  the  slavery  controversy  in  1850,  a  national  issue  for 
a  year  or  two,  reverting  back  to  a  state  issue,  and  again  bursting 
into  the  national  foreground  in  1854  to  1856,  we  have  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  political  party,  the  Republicans.  Deep  in  the 
foundations  of  the  Republican  party  are  roots  of  conservatism, 
a  whig  virtue.  Much  of  whig  ideals  and  more  of  whig  personnel 
have  been  preserved  in  the  annals  of  this  anti-slavery  party. 
The  whig  party  did  not  die  in  an  "attempt  to  swallow  the  fugitive 
slave  act."  It  lived  on  for  several  years  and  finally  for  the  sake 
of  a  great  whig  principle,  the  non-extension  of  slavery  into  the 
territories,  they  in  a  large  part  fused  with  the  new  party  which 
gave  promise  of  carrying  out  that  ideal.  In  that  fusion  the 
whigs  sacrificed  little  except  a  name,  for  in  the  Republican  party 
much  of  the  whig  heritage  is  apparent  even  today. 

SENATE. 

Name  Politics      16th    17th    18th  19th 

Adams,    Augustus    Fusion  # 

Addams,  John  H Fusion  # 

Ames,  Alfred  E Dem.         # 

Arnold,  J.  D Fusion  # 

Bryun,  Silas  L Dem.  #         # 

Campbell,  James   M Dem.  #         # 

Carlin,    William    H Dem.  # 

Cloud,    Newton    Dem.         #         # 

Cook,  Burton  C Dem.  #         # 

Corder,  Anderson  P Dem.  §        # 

Davis,  Jacob  C Dem.  #         #         # 

Davis,  William  Y # 

Denny,    John    Whig         #         § 

Detrick,  John  E Dem.  #         # 

Gage,  George  Fusion  # 

Gear,  Hezekiah  H Whig         # 

Gillespie,  Joseph  Whig        #         #         #        #  (Fusion) 

Graham,  Benjamin  Dem.  #         # 

Grass,  Alfred  H Whig         #         # 

Gregg,  Hugh  # 

Gridley,  Asahel  Whig  #        # 

Hardy,  Jeduthan  P Dem.         #         # 

Jernigan,   Gabriel  R Dem.  #         # 

Judd,    Norman    B Dem.         #         #         #         # 

Kuykendall,  Andrew  J Dem.  #         #        # 

Lansing,  Jacob  D § 

McRoberts,   Josiah   Dem.         # 

Manly,    Uri    Dem.         # 

Markley,  David  Dem.         # 

Matteson,   Joel   A Dem.         #         # 

Morrison,  J.  L.  D Whig         #         #  #  (Fusion) 

Morton,  Joseph  Dem.  #        # 

Odam,   Dempsey   Dem.         #         # 

O'Kean,  Mortimer  Dem.  #         # 
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# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

#  (Fusion) 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

Name  Politics      16th    17th    18th  19th 

Omelveny,    Edward    Dem.  # 

Osburn,   Hawkins   S Dem.         #         # 

Osgood,  Uri  Dem. 

Palmer,  John  M Dem. 

Parker,    Nathaniel    Dem. 

Patterson,  Azro  Dem.         # 

Plato,  William  B Dem.         # 

Reddick,  William  Dem.         # 

Richmond,  John  P Whig         # 

Rountree,    Hiram    Dem.         # 

Ruggles,    James    M Whig 

Smith.  Edward  0 Whig         # 

Stuart,  John  T Whig         # 

Sutphin,  Hugh  Dem.         # 

Sweat,  Peter  Dem. 

Talcott,  Thomas  B Whig 

Talcott,  Waite  Fusion  # 

Tichenor,  William # 

Wallace,  Hugh  Dem.  #         # 

Watson,  William  D Fusion  # 

Webster,   Samuel   # 

Witt,  Franklin  Dem.         #         # 

Wood,  John Dem.        .  #         #  (Whig) 

Wynne,  Josiah  R. : Dem.  #         # 

HOUSE 

Abend,  Edward Dem.         # 

Adams,  Augustus Whig  # 

Adams,  Van  J # 

Allen,  G.  T Dem.  # 

Allen,  James  C Dem.  # 

Allen,  James  M Whig  # 

Allen,  William  J Dem.  # 

Ames,  E.  B Dem.  # 

Arms,  Henry  Whig  # 

Austin,  E.  W Dem.         # 

Babcock,  Amos  C Fusion  # 

Bailey,  Ozias  Dem.  # 

Baker,  Henry  S Dem.  # 

Barnett,    Robert    F Dem.  # 

Blackman,  David  J Dem.         # 

Blakeman,  Curtis  Whig         # 

Beekman,  William  T Whig  # 

Bell,  Victor  B Whig  # 

Bennett,  Isaac  R Dem.  # 

Blakely,   William   H Dem.  # 

Boal,  Robert Fusion  # 

Boldgett,  Henry  W Free  Soil  # 

Bond,  Richard  S Dem.         # 

Boyle,  Hiram # 

Bradbury,  L.  H.  Dem.  # 

Bradford,  J Dem.  # 

Bradley,  Richard  A Dem.         # 

Brady,  Lorenzo  D Dem.         # 

Breckenridge,  Preston  Whig  # 

Breese,  Sidney  Dem.  # 

Brewer,    William    Whig  # 

Bridges,  David  Y Dem.         #  # 
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Name  Politics      16th    17th    18th  19th 

Briggs,    Robert    W Whig  # 

Bristow,  B.  F Whig  # 

Brown,  Dauphin  Whig         § 

Brown,  Horace  A Dem.  # 

Brown,  James  N Whig  # 

Brown,  Samuel  W Fusion  # 

Brown,    William    Whig  # 

Bryant,   Francis    E Dem.  # 

Buchanan,  Henry  B Dem.  # 

Buckmaster,    Samuel    A Dem.  #         # 

Burke,    B.    T Dem.  # 

Caldwell,   A.    G Dem.  # 

Campbell,  Alexander  Dem.  # 

Campbell,  John  A Dem.         # 

Carlin,    Thomas    Dem.  # 

Carlin,    John    Dem.  # 

Casey,    Zadok    Dem.  #         # 

Chandler,    Samuel    B # 

Christy,   William   H.   Whig  # 

Cline,    William    M Dem.  # 

Cochran,    John    Dem.  #  # 

Conkling,    James    C Whig  # 

Cooker,    Joshua    P Dem.         # 

Corey,    Joel    # 

Courtney,    James    # 

Crandall,   Wilson   H Whig         # 

Crawford,    Joseph    Whig         #  # 

Cullom,    Richard    N Whig  # 

Darneille,    Isaac    Dem.         # 

Darnell,    Jesse    Dem.  # 

Darnell,    Samuel    Whig  # 

Davis,    Oliver    L Dem.  # 

Day,   Frederick   S Fusion  # 

Dearborn,    Jonathan    Dem.  #  # 

Denio,  Cyrenius  B Whig.         #  # 

Detrick,    John    E Dem.  # 

Diggins,    W # 

Dunlap,  M.  L Fusion  # 

Dyer,    Thomas    Dem.  # 

Eads,    Abner    Dem.  # 

Eagan,   W.   B Dem.  # 

Edwards,    Nelson    G Whig  # 

Edwards,    Ninian    W Whig  #         # 

Emmerson,    Charles    Whig  # 

Enoch,    A.    J.    Whig  # 

Enos,   Pascal   P Whig  # 

Evans,    Akins    Dem.  # 

Evey,    Edward    Dem.  # 

Ewing,    Reuben    B Whig         # 

Fay,    H.    W Dem.  # 

Ferrell,    Wilfred    Dem.  # 

Foss,  Robert  H Fusion  // 

Foster,   George   F Fusion  # 

Fouke,   Philip   B § 

Funkhouser,  Presley Dem.  -/,'         II 

Fry,  John   D Dem.  # 

Gage,    George    Whig  # 

Gallagher,  A.   J Dem.  # 
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Name  Politics      16th    17th    18th  19th 

Gash,   William   L Dem.  # 

Gilson,    George    W Dem.         § 

Gochenour,    David    Dem.  # 

Gray,    George    W Fusion  # 

Gray,  John  F Dem.         # 

Gregg,  Hugh  Dem.  # 

Grove,   Henry   Fusion  # 

Guthrie,  Samuel  H Dem.         # 

Hackney,  Benjamin Fusion  # 

Hall,  Benjamin  F Dem.  # 

Hamilton,  William  D Whig  # 

Harding,  Abner  C Whig         # 

Harrison,  Josiah  Whig         # 

Hatch,  Ozias  M Whig  # 

Haven,  Orlando  H # 

Hayes,  Samuel  S Dem.         # 

Haynie,    Isham   N Dem.  # 

Heath,  Randolph  Dem.  # 

Henderson,    John    W # 

Henderson,  Thomas  J Fusion  # 

Henry,  Miles  S Fusion  # 

Heyward,  Thomas   Whig  # 

Higbee,  Chauncey  L Dem.  # 

Hills,  Erastus  O Fusion  # 

Hinch,    Benjamin    P Dem.  # 

Hise,  John  Dem.  # 

Hobbs,  J.  R Dem.  # 

Hodges,  Charles  D Whig  #         # 

Holbrook,  James  C Fusion  # 

Holiday,  George  H Dem.  # 

Hopkins,  C.  C Dem.  # 

Hosmer,  P.  E Dem.  # 

Howard,  B.  B Dem.  # 

Huston,    John    Dem.  # 

Jennings,  Tyre  Dem.         # 

lohns,  Henry  C Fusion  # 

Johnson,    W.    K Dem.  # 

Jones,    Albert    Fusion  # 

Jones,  Daniel  L Dem.  # 

Jones,  W.  F Whig  # 

Judy,   Thomas   Dem.  # 

Keatling,    Edward    Whig         # 

Keener,  Charles  F Dem.         -ff 

Kellogg,  William  Whig         § 

King,  Charles  P Dem.  # 

Kinney,  William  C Dem.  # 

Knapp,  Colby  '. Dem.  # 

Knapp,  Nathan  N Whig  # 

Lasher,  Melancthon  E Dem.         # 

Lawrence,  S.  W Fusion  # 

Leach,  Selby  ..Dem.         # 

Lee,  William  L Fusion  # 

Linder,  Usher  F Whis         #         # 

Linley,  Isaac Dem.  # 

Little,  Thomas  J Dem.  # 

Little,  Wallace  A Fusion  # 

Little,  William  E Dem.         # 

Logan,  John  A Dem.  # 
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Name  Politics      16th    17th    18th  19th 

Logan,  Stephen  T Fusion  # 

Lovejoy,  Owen  Free  Soil  # 

Lucas,  John Dem.         # 

Lusk,  Edward  Whig  # 

Lymann,  William  Fusion  # 

McClain,  Dudley  Dem.  # 

McClun,  John  E Whig  #         #  (Fusion) 

McClure,  Thomas  R Fusion  § 

McCrills,  Lafayette  Dem.  # 

McCurdy,  N.  M # 

McDaniel,  Jonathan  - # 

McDonald,  John  Dem.         # 

McKee,  Thomas  Dem.  # 

Maddux,  William  Dem.  # 

Manley,  Uri  Dem.  # 

Marrett,  John   Dem.         # 

Marshall,  William  Dem.  # 

Martin,  Samuel  H Dem.  §  # 

Masters,  S.  D Dem.  # 

Matthews,  R.  N Dem.  # 

Maxwell,  Philip  Dem.         #         # 

Miller,  Andrew  Whig  # 

Miller,  H.  C Dem.  # 

Miller,  Horace  Whig  # 

Miller,  William  T Whig  # 

Mooers,  Royal  Dem.  # 

Moore,  T.  C Dem.  § 

Morris,  Richard  G Dem.  # 

Morrison,  William  R Dem.  # 

Moses,  John  C Dem.  # 

Moulton,  Samuel  W Dem.  #        # 

Murphy,  Richard  G Dem.  # 

Naper,  Joseph  Dem.  # 

Narramore,  W.  P Dem.  # 

Nixon,  A.  H Dem.  #         # 

Norton,  Jesse  0 Whig  # 

Olds,  F.  A Dem.         # 

Page,  John Dem.         # 

Paine,  E.  A Whig  # 

Parks  (Sparks)?  G.  D.  A Fusion  § 

Parks,  Samuel  C Fusion  # 

Patten,  William  Fusion  § 

Patterson,  Azro  Dem.  § 

Patterson,  Harbert Dem.  § 

Pattison,  George  Dem.         # 

Pemberton,  John Dem.  # 

Persinger,  Allen  Whig  # 

Phillips,  Abraham  L Dem.  # 

Phillips,  William   M Dem.  # 

Pickering,    William    Whig         #         # 

Pinckney,  Daniel  H Fusion  § 

Pitman,  J.  M Dem.  §        # 

Potter,  C.  R Dem.  # 

Potter,  E.  S Whig  # 

Prather,  Henry  Dem.  # 

Preston,  Finney  D Dem.  # 

Price,  James  B Dem.         # 

Pursley,  J.  M Dem.  # 
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Name  Politics      16th    17th    18th  19th 

Quick,    Thomas    Dem.  # 

Ramsey,   Silas  Dem.  # 

Ramstead,  John  Dem.  # 

Randal,  S.  W # 

Randolph,  James  M Whig  # 

Rawlins,  F.  M Dem.  # 

Reynolds,  John Dem.  # 

Riblett,   Henry  Fusion  # 

Rice,  Edward  Y Dem.         # 

Rice,  William  C Fusion  # 

Richardson,  James  J Dem.         # 

Richmond,  Henry  Dem.  # 

Richmond,  John  P Dem.  # 

Richmond,  Thomas Fusion  # 

Rives,    George    W Dem.         # 

Runkel,    Henry   J Whig         # 

Russell,  David  B : Dem.  # 

Ryan,  Ebenezer  Z Whig         # 

Sams,   Thomas   M Dem.  #  # 

Sanborn,  David  Dem.  # 

Sanger,  Ezra  G Dem.         # 

Sargent,   Porter  Fusion  # 

Sayre,  Edward  Dem.         # 

Sconce,  John  J Whig         # 

Seehorn,  Eli  Dem.  # 

Sexton,  Orville  # 

Shaw,  Aaron Dem.  # 

Shepherdson,  William  Dem.  # 

Sherman,  Francis  C Dem.         # 

Shields,  William  Dem.  # 

Sibley,  Joseph  Dem.  #        # 

Simons,  Cyrus  G # 

Singleton,  James  W Whig  #         # 

Skinner,    Onias   C. Dem.         # 

Sloan,  Wesley  Dem.         #        #        # 

Smith,  John  W Whig         # 

Snyder,  William  H Dem.  #        # 

Solomon,  Lewis  Dem.  # 

Starbuck,  C.  L Dem.  # 

Starkweather,  Elisha  H Dem.         # 

Sterrett,  William Dem.  # 

Stookey,  Simon  Dem.         # 

Strawn,  David  Fusion  # 

Strunk,  John  Fusion  # 

Sullivan,  Henry  Fusion  # 

Sutphin,  Hugh  L Dem.  # 

Swain,    Hurlbut    Whig  #  #  (Fusion) 

Tackerberry,  Middleton  Dem.         # 

Tanner,   T.   B Dem.  # 

Thomas,  Joseph  Dem.  # 

Thomas,   Richard  Whig         # 

Thomas,  William  Whig  # 

Thornton,  Anthony Whig  # 

Trail,  Xerxes  F Dem.         # 

Trapp,  Albert  H Dem.  # 

Turnbull,  Gilbert Whig         # 

Turner,  Giles  H Dem.  # 

Turner,  Thomas  J Fusion  # 
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Name  Politics      16th    17th    18th  19th 

Tyler,  S.  H Dem.         # 

Vernor,  Zenas  H Dem.         # 

Walker,  George  Dem.         #  # 

Waller,  George  B Whig         # 

Warren,  Julius  M # 

Waters,  Louis  H Fusion  # 

Watson,  William  D Whig  # 

Wheaton,  Warren  L Dem.         # 

Wheeler,  Alanson  K Fusion  § 

Wilbanks,  John  Dem.  § 

Williamson,  Joseph  Dem.  # 

Willits,    Thomas    Dem.  # 

Wilmarth,  Homer  Dem.  # 

Wilson,  D Dem.  # 

Wilson,  John  A Dem.  # 

Wilson,  Lite  Dem.         # 

Winstanley,   Thomas   Dem.  # 

Winters,  J.  C Dem.  # 

Wolf,  David  Dem.  # 

Wright,  Cyrus  Dem.  # 

Yates,  Richard  Whig         # 

Young,  William  Dem.  § 
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THE  CONVERGENCE  OF  LINCOLN  AND  DOUGLAS 

By  WILLIAM  O.  LYNCH, 

Professor  of  History,  Indiana  University. 

In  the  last  speech  of  his  career,  which  was  read  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  friend,  Calhoun  declared  that  the  strongest  cord  of  a 
political  nature  that  bound  the  two  sections  together  consisted  of 
the  many  ties  existing  between  the  northern  and  southern  ele- 
ments of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  Parties.  "Both",  he  asserted, 
"extended  to  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  strongly  contributed 
to  hold  ail  its  parts  together."  The  discouraged  old  statesman 
then  pointed  out  that  the  powerful  cord  furnished  by  the  or- 
ganized, nation-wide  parties  was  snapping,  as  other  cords  had  al- 
ready done,  under  the  strain  of  sectional  agitation.1  Though 
recognizing  the  gravity  of  the  situation  portrayed  by  the  dying 
Calhoun,  the  Union-savers  of  1850,  after  carrying  the  Com- 
promise measures,  believed  that  they  had  prevented  the  sever- 
ance of  the  political  bonds  that  united  the  North  and  South. 

By  1860,  however,  the  situation  had  become  more  strained 
than  in  1850.  In  the  campaign  of  1860,  there  were  four  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency,  not  one  of  whom  was  backed  by  a  na- 
tion-wide party.  A  study  of  the  election  returns  reveals  that  Bell 
and  Breckinridge  ran  almost  even  in  the  slaveholding  States,  with 
an  almost  negligible  support  in  the  North.  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
were  northern  candidates.  Douglas  carried  Missouri  by  a  slight 
plurality  over  Bell,  but  in  all  the  remaining  slave-holding  States 
his  aggregate  vote  was  but  little  larger  than  that  received  in  Mis- 
souri alone.  In  no  other  southern  State  did  his  vote  amount  to 
half  that  received  by  either  Breckinridge  or  Bell,  while  in  the 
entire  South  he  received  an  aggregate  vote  that  was  less  than  a 
third  of  that  of  either  of  the  southern  candidates.  Lincoln  re- 
ceived over  17,000  votes  in  Missouri,  and  but  few  over  half  that 
number  in  all  the  remaining  States  of  the  South.2 

Of  the  four  parties,  two  were  southern  while  the  other  two 
were  northern.  The  assumption  that  the  Constitutional  Union 
party  was  made  up  of  strong  unionist  voters  is  largely  errone- 

1  Cong.   Globe,  31  Cong.,  1  sess.,  Part  I,  pp.  451-543.     Senate,  March  4,   1850. 

2  The  total  vote  for  Bell  in  the  slaveholding  States  was  515,973 ;  that  for  Breck- 
inridge was  571,051.  The  total  vote  for  Bell  in  the  non-slaveholding  States  was  72,906  ; 
that  for  Breckinridge  was  278,750.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  178,871  votes  were  cast 
for  Breckinridge  electors  in  Pennsylvania  alone.  This  vote,  the  result  of  a  fusion  ar- 
rangement between  the  Northern  Democratic  party  and  the  Southern  Democratic  party, 
greatly  exaggerates  the  real  strength  of  Breckinridge  in  that  State,  while  it  disguises  the 
strength  of  Douglas,  who,  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  received  only  the  support  of  the  16,- 
765   Douglas   Democrats   who   refused   to   accept   fusion. 
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ous.  The  term  Union  in  the  party  name  has  been  too  strongly 
stressed,  while  the  term  Constitutional  has  been  too  lightly  no- 
ticed. This  party  included  the  greater  portion  of  the  Whig  party 
of  the  South  plus  a  remnant  of  the  same  party  of  the  North.  It 
stood  for  a  Union  based  on  the  Constitution  as  it  was  made  by 
the  "fathers".  It  was  a  party  supporting  the  full  constitutional 
rights  of  slaveholders,  and  it  refused  to  take  an  open  position 
on  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  because,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  it  could  not  do  so  and  maintain  its  existence.3 

In  truth  we  had  in  1860  two  elections,  one  in  the  South  and 
one  in  the  North.  The  Union  was  no  longer  bound  together  by 
nation-wide  parties.  This  cord  had  finally  "snapped",  and  the  sit- 
uation which  Calhoun  believed  to  be  at  hand  a  decade  earlier  had 
actually  developed.  The  North  would  support  Bell  no  more 
than  it  would  support  Breckinridge.  The  South  would  support 
neither  Lincoln  nor  Douglas.  A  friend  of  Douglas,  living  in  the 
moderate  State  of  North  Carolina,  wrote  to  an  Indiana  leader: 
"There  is  no  man  in  America,  I  think,  who  had  more  popularity 
in  this  State  than  Senator  Douglas  prior  to  his  difference  of  opin- 
ion with  Mr.  Buchanan  on  the  admission  of  Kansas  with  the  Le- 
compton  Constitution.  Since  that  time  however  he  has  been  the 
especial  object  of  misrepresentation,  calumny  and  vituperation. 
His  warmest  and  best  friends  .  .  .  are  assailing  and  de- 
nouncing him.  In  fact  thousands  of  people  in  North  Carolina 
who  once  held  him  in  the  highest  veneration,  as  the  author  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri 
restriction  [now  regard  him]  ■  as  the  blackest  black  Republican  in 
the  Confederacy."4 

Had  not  each  section,  since  the  days  of  Jackson,  been  so 
thoroughly  divided  along  party  lines,  the  coming  war  could  have 
been  more  easily  foreseen.  The  Whig  and  Democratic  parties 
had  both  been  nation-wide  parties.  Each  had  been  strong  in  both 
North  and  South.  There  was  no  "solid  South"  in  the  ante-bellum 
period.  In  fact,  the  South  was  a  far  better  friend  of  the  Whig 
party  after  1840  than  was  the  North.5  By  1860,  however,  the  Re- 
publican party,  a  thoroughly  sectional  party,  had  become  not  only 
much  stronger  in  numbers  than  the  Whig  party  had  ever  been  in 

a  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  decision  which  southern  citizens  made  in  1SG1  was  a  far  more 
fundamental  test  than  the  decision  of  1860.  Party  ties  and  party  traditions  determined 
how  most  southerners  should  vote  in  1860,  but  when  it  was  necessary  to  decide  between  the 
Union  and  the  Confederacy,  party  ties  were  not  so  effective  as  the  varying  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  different  geographic  areas.  Party  lines  did  not  hold  in  1861. 
Arthur  C.  Cole,   The  Whig  Party  in  the  South    (Washington,   1913),   chap.    10. 

4  Captain  J.  L.  DeCartaret  to  John  G.  Davis  (Raleigh,  North  Carolina),  Jan.  11,  1S60, 
in  unpublished  correspondence  of  John  G.  Davis.  Davis  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
a  district  of  western  Indiana.  He  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  Douglas  both  before  and 
after  the  Lecompton   controversy. 

5  From  1836  to  1848,  inclusive,  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  were  of  about  equal 
strength  in  the  South.  In  1844,  it  was  not  the  South  but  the  North  that  defeated  Clay. 
In  1848,  the  South  and  East,  without  the  aid  of  a  single  State  of  the  Northwest,  elected 
Taylor.  In  1852,  there  was  a  Democratic  land-slide  in  both  North  and  South.  After  1852, 
the  bulk  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  South,  uniting  with  a  small  remnant  of  the  party  in  the 
North,  continued  a  separate  existence  to  the  Civil  War,  under  new  party  names.  In  1860, 
the  Constitutional  Union  party  polled  almost  as  great  a  vote  in  the  slaveholding  States  as 
did  the  Southern   Democratic  party.      (See  note  2   above). 
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the  North,  but  also  much  more  effectively  organized.  This  was 
partly  because  many  able  and  aggressive  Democratic  leaders  had 
entered  the  party  and  contributed  their  skill  in  organization  and 
management.  In  the  matter  of  voting  power,  though  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Republican  party  had  come  from  the  Whig  party, 
it  had  won  the  allegiance  of  a  great  element  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Democratic  party.6 

In  the  northern  States,  after  1854,  and  more  especially  in  the 
western  arena,  the  Democratic  party  faced-  a  much  keener  com- 
petition for  the  elective  offices  than  had  been  the  case  in  the 
Whig  period.  This  situation  caused  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican leaders  of  the  time  to  exaggerate  their  differences,  while 
they  failed  to  recognize  the  fundamental  fact  that  mighty  forces 
were  at  work  eliminating  the  importance  of  party  contracts  with- 
in the  North.  At  the  same  time  a  similar  development  was  tak- 
ing place  within  the  South. 

Interpreters  of  American  political  history  overcome  by  the 
strenuous  competition  that  prevailed  between  the  northern  par- 
ties following  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party,  have,  like  the 
leaders  of  the  time,  over-stressed  the  importance  of  the  con- 

6  Anyone  familiar  with  the  party  history  of  the  United  States  can  name  a  long  list 
of  prominent  northern  Democrats  who  took  their  places  among  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  between  its  origin  and  the  election  of  Lincoln,  and  many  others  who  became  Union 
party  men  during  the  Civil  War.  The  approximate  number  of  Democrats  that  helped  to 
make  up  the  rank  and  file  of  the  new  party  can  be  determined  by  a  comparative  study  of 
the  popular  vote  cast  in  northern  States  in  1852  with  the  vote  cast  in  1856  or  in  1860. 
The  table  given  below  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  vote  of  1852  with  that  of  1856. 
The  method  used  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  New  York.  In  that  State  the  total  vote 
of  1856  shows  an  increase  of  14.2  per  cent.  Had  nothing  occurred  between  1852  and  1856 
to  produce  a  re-alignment  of  voters,  each  of  the  parties  should  have  received  its  proportional 
part  of  the  total  increase.  Assuming  that  only  Whigs  voted  for  Fillmore  in  1856,  and  that 
no  Whigs  voted  for  Buchanan  (neither  assumption  being  accurate,  of  course) ,  we  arrive  at 
the  results  indicated.  If  Whigs  voted  for  Buchanan  in  greater  numbers  than  Democrats 
voted  for  Fillmore  in  1856,  which  was  probably  the  case,  then  figures  showing  the  number 
of  Democrats  voting  for  Fremont  are  too  low.  It  should,  of  course,  be  remembered  that 
many    Whigs    voted    the    Democratic    ticket    in    1852. 

Composition   of  Republican   vote   in   1856. 


Selected  States 

Total 

Republican  vote 

in   1856 

Democrats    voting 

Republican 

ticket 

Whigs  voting 

Republican 

ticket 

Free    Soilers    vot- 
ing Republican 
ticket 

New     York 

276,007 

103,435 

143,644 

28,927 

Massachusetts 

108,190 

19,672 

60,825 

39,240 

Pennsylvania 

147,510 

5,995 

131,344 

10,161 

Ohio 

187,497 

14,179 

138,671 

34,646 

Indiana 

94,375 

4,360 

81,063 

8,592 

Illinois 

96,189 

18,520 

62,352 

15,316 

Non-Sl'ave-Hold- 
ing    States 

1,339,718 

239,135 

900,990 

199,593 
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flict  over  the  party  issues  of  the  period.  To  such  an  extent 
has  the  rivalry  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  been  emphasized 
that  it  has  been  possible  to  explain  the  stand  of  Douglas  after 
the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  though  commended  in  the  highest 
terms,  only  as  an  eleventh  hour  display  of  courage  and  states- 
manship. There  is  something  so  unjust  and  misleading  about 
all  this  that  the  time  seems  ripe  for  the  challenging  of  some 
of  the  assumptions  that  lie  back  of  the  usual  presentation  of  the 
relations  between  the  two  great  leaders  of  Illinois  whose  political 
careers  were  so  closely  interwoven.  The  debates  of  1858  did  not 
reveal  the  two  men  as  poles  apart,  but  left  them  nearer  to- 
gether instead  of  widening  the  already  shortened  space  between 
them.  The  greatest  truth  about  them  is  that  their  paths  con- 
verged. When,  in  the  end,  they  stood  on  common  ground  it 
was  because  Lincoln  had  swerved  as  much  toward  Douglas  as 
had  Douglas  toward  Lincoln. 

For  the  period  of  his  career  coming  before  the  passage  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  Douglas  has  suffered  little  at  the 
hands  of  Lincoln  biographers  or  writers  of  American  political 
history.  In  these  earlier  years  he  was  an  aggressive  and  suc- 
cessful Democratic  leader.  Few  men  in  American  history  have 
advanced  more  rapidly  to  power  and  influence.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lincoln  did  not  achieve  much  success  outside  of  Illinois. 
This  was  largely  because  he  was  a  Whig  in  a  State  that  was  re- 
liably Democratic,  though  the  margin  of  victory  was  some- 
times small.7  There  were  few  party  prizes  for  Whigs  in  Illi- 
nois, and  those  few  were  desired  by  many.  In  the  congressional 
district  that  included  Sangamon  county  (the  seventh  district 
from  1843  to  1852),  a  Whig  area,  the  competition  between  the 
Whig  Leaders  was  so  keen  that  for  several  years  no  representa- 
tive from  the  district  was  permitted  to  secure  a  second  nomina- 
tion.8 

Elected  to  Congress  in  1846,  during  the  opening  period  of 
the  Mexican  War,  Lincoln  fell  in  with  his  party  in  opposition  to 
the  war  policy  of  the  Polk  administration.  He  introduced  resolu- 
tions on  December  22,  1847,  controverting  the  claim  of  the  Presi- 
dent, made  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war,  that  "Mexicans  had 
shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow  citizens  on  our  own  soil."9  On  Janu- 
ary 12,  1848,  Lincoln  defended  these  "spot  resolutions"  (since 
made  famous  by  his  biographers),  in  a  brief  speech.10    By  this 

7  Results   of   presidential    contests    in    Illinois    during   the   Whig   period : 

1836— Van    Buren,    18,459  ;   White   or   Harrison.    15,240. 
1840— Van    Buren.    47,443  ;    Harrison,    45,576  ;    Birney,    160. 
1844— Polk,   58,982  ;   Clay,   45,931  ;   Birney,   3,433. 
1848— Cass,   56,300  ;  Taylor,   53,047  ;  Van   Buren,   15,774. 
1852— Pierce,   80,597;   Scott,   64,934;   Hale,   9,966. 

8  The  first  election  in  the  newly  created  seventh  congressional  district  occurred  in 
August,  1843,  when  John  J.  Hardin  was  the  Whig  candidate.  In  August,  1844,  the  Whig 
candidate  was  Edward  D.  Baker;  in  August.  1846,  Ahraham  Lincoln;  and  in  August,  1848, 
Stephen  T.  Logan.  The  first  three  were  elected,  but  Logan  was  defeated,  the  probable  fate 
of  Lincoln,  had  he  been  renominated. 

'■>  Consr.  Globe,  30  cong.,   1   sess.,  p.   64. 
10  Ibid.,  30  cong.,  1  sess.,  pp.  154-156. 
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time  the  war  was  nearly  over  and  Lincoln,  in  harmony  with  his 
party,  soon  deserted  the  war  issue.  Though  no  doubt  sincere 
in  his  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Polk  administration  in  bring- 
ing on  the  war,  tke  question  certainly  did  not  long  rest  heavily 
on  the  mind  of  the  Whig  leader  from  Springfield.  He  quickly  be- 
came absorbed  in  the  coming  presidential  contest.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor,  and 
his  warm  supporter  during  the  campaign.11  He  made  speeches  in 
New  England  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress  and  later  in 
Illinois.12 

The  triumph  of  Taylor  was  gratifying  to  Lincoln,  and  he  de- 
sired to  see  the  incoming  administration  a  success.  He  was  also 
hopeful  that  he  might  be  rewarded  with  an  appointive  office  of 
some  importance.13  These  facts  probably  account,  in  part,  for 
the  calm  manner  in  which  he  sat  through  the  exciting  discussions 
involving  the  slavery  question  that  occurred  in  the  House  during 
the  short  session  of  1848-1849.  A  careful  study  of  the  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Globe  for  that  stormy  session  leads  one  to  be- 
lieve that  Lincoln  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  strong  anti-slav- 
ery sentiments  voiced  by  so  many  of  his  colleagues,  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Whig.  Though  twenty-two  of  the  twenty-seven  Demo- 
cratic members  who  were  present  from  the  Northwest  voted  for 
the  resolution  of  Daniel  Gott  concerning  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Lincoln  voted  against 
it.14  The  preamble  of  the  resolution  strongly  arraigned  the  traffic 
in  slaves  and  was  offensive  to  southern  Whigs  and  Democrats. 
At  this  time,  Lincoln  certainly  maintained  a  conservative  posi- 
tion. That  he  was  satisfied  to  remain  a  member  of  a  nation- 
wide party  knowing  no  North  and  no  South,  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  attracted  to  the  Liberty  party  in  1844,  nor  to 
the  Free  Soil  party  in  1848,  and  further,  by  the  fact  that  he  re- 
mained a  Whig  in  1852,  accepting  the  "finality  plank"  in  good 
faith.  15 

There  is  no  more  question  of  the  loyalty  of  Lincoln  to  the 
Whig  party  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence  in  the  North 
than  there  is  of  the  loyalty  of  Douglas  to  the  Democratic  party 
during  the  same  period.  Both  were  good  party  men.  Both  were 
most  sincerely  attached  to  the  Union.    Both  were  moderate  men 

11  Lincoln  to  E.  B.  Washburne  (Washington),  April  30,  1848,  in  Complete  Works  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  edited  by  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay  (New  York,  1894),  I,  p.  118; 
Lincoln  to  Archibald  Williams  (Washington),  April  30,  1848,  in  ibid.,  I,  p.  118;  Lincoln  to 
Williams  (Washington),  June  12,  1848,  in  ibid.,  p.  122;  Lincoln  to  William  H.  Herndon 
(Washington),   June   22,    1848,    in   ibid.,   I,   p.    131. 

12  William  H.  Herndon  and  Jesse  W.  Weik,  Abraham  Lincoln,  The  True  Story  of  a 
Great  Life   (New  York,  1892),  I,  chap.  10. 

13  Lincoln  to  W.  B.  Warren  and  others  (Springfield),  April  7,  1849,  in  Complete  Works, 
1,  p.  103;  Lincoln  to  J.  M.  Lucas  (Springfield),  April  12,  1849,  in  ibid.,  I,  p.  155;  Lincoln 
to  E.  Embree  (Springfield),  May  25,  1849,  in  ibid.,  I,  p.  157;  Lincoln  to  Nathaniel  Pope 
(Springfield),  June  8,  1849,  in  ibid.,  p.  158. 

1*  Cong.   Globe,  30  cong.,   1  sess..  p.  84. 

15  Herndon  and  Weik,  op.  cit.,  Chap.  10;  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
(New  York,  1900),  II,  appendix,  pp.  296-299,  report  of  speech  of  Lincoln  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Sept.   12,   1848  ;  Complete  Works,   I,  p.   184.     Speech  at  Peoria,   Oct.   16,   1854. 
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in  regard  to  sectional  questions,  believing  it  wise  to  prevent  con- 
flict between  the  northern  and  southern  wings  of  their  respective 
parties.  The  party  of  each  had  its  pro-slavery  element,  its  anti- 
slavery  element,  and  its  moderate  element.  Furthermore,  these 
two  great  parties  were  competitors  for  the  same  position,  each 
seeking  to  remain  a  nation-wide  party  knowing  no  North  and  no 
South.  It  was  hard  for  the  leaders  of  either  party  to  believe 
failure  possible  in  regard  to  this  maintainence  of  a  country- 
wide unity,  though  both  did  fail  in  the  end,  the  Whig  party 
first.16 

In  the  triumph  of  1840,  the  Whigs  showed  a  real  party 
strength  in  both  the  South  and  the  North.  The  slight  defeat  of 
the  Whigs  in  1844,  followed  by  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the 
Mexican  War,  seemed  to  place  the  Democrats  in  a  position  of  van- 
tage. Nevertheless,  though  General  Cass  was  condemned 
throughout  the  North  for  having  surrendered  to  "southern  dicta- 
tion", the  Whigs  won  the  South  in  1848.17  Circumstances  were 
such  that  the  Whig  party  carried  out  no  program  of  party  leg- 
islation during  the  Taylor-Fillmore  administration.  There  was 
no  new  swing  back  toward  protection,  no  second  abolition  of  the 
independent  treasury  system,  no  chartering  of  a  new  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
public  lands.  Instead,  the  crisis  of  1850  resulted  in  the  famous 
compromise  measures,  a  co-operative  achievement  of  Whig  and 
Democratic  Union-savers. 

In  1852,  both  parties  declared  for  the  finality  of  the  heal- 
ing acts  of  1850.  It  has  been  many  times  asserted  that  the  Whig 
party  died  because  of  its  acceptance  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  If 
this  be  true,  it  should  be  explained  why  it  was  the  Whig  rather 
than  the  Democratic  party  that  suffered  death.  There  is  really 
little  to  support  this  time-worn  explanation  of  the  Democratic 
land-slide  of  1852.  The  Democrats  had  a  candidate  whom  no 
element  of  the  party  opposed.  The  Whig  candidate  was  not  very 
satisfactory  to  either  the  northern  or  southern  Whigs.  The  party 
should  have  nominated  President  Fillmore,  as  truly  an  ideal  can- 
didate for  the  Whigs  of  that  day  as  was  President  Coolidge  for 
the  Republicans  in  1924.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  election 
really  turned  on  the  strength  of  the  rival  candidates.  Perhaps 
the  real  reason  for  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Whigs  was 

16  The  Whig  party  never  had  a  chance  to  wage  another  presidential  contest  after  1852, 
but  writers  on  American  party  history  in  the  entire  period  since  1854  have  been  too  sure 
that  the  Whig  party  had  been  moving  toward  certain  dissolution  during  its  later  years, 
and  that  its  weakness  should  have  been  apparent  to  any  observer  of  party  conditions 
after  1848.  The  writer  of  this  paper  does  not  agree  with  this  view.  On  the  contrary  he 
believes  that  it  was  a  "toss-up"  between  1848  and  1852  as  to  which  of  the  two  great  parties 
would  be  able  to  remain  a  nation-wide  party  and  which  one  would  become  a  northern  and  sec- 
tional party,  or  furnish  the  larger  portion  of  the  voters  for  a  new  sectional  party.  See 
William  O.  Lynch,  "Anti-Slavery  Tendencies  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Northwest 
from  the  Election  of  General  Taylor  to  the  Crisis  of  1850",  in  Mississippi  Valley  Historical 
Review,    Dec,    1924. 

17  In  1848,  the  Whigs  carried  all  the  slaveholding  States  that  they  had  carried  In  1844 
(Delaware.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  North  Carolina)  plus  Louisiana,  Georgia  and 
the  new  State  of  Florida. 
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that,  with  questions  relating  to  slavery  largely  eliminated 
both  as  to  platforms  and  candidates,  voters  of  independent 
tendencies,  North,  South,  East  and  West,  had  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  judgment  on  the  two  parties.  Such  being  the  case 
the  decision  was  made  in  favor  of  the  party  standing  for  a  low 
tariff,  the  champion  of  the  independent  treasury  system,  and  the 
party  that  had  everywhere  stood  for  the  extension  of  self-govern- 
ment in  State  constitutions  and  State  Laws.18 

It  is  clear  that  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  whatever 
may  have  been  true  of  certain  individuals  or  communities,  were 
not  antagonistic  on  the  great  questions  pertaining  to  the  status 
of  slavery  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  is  equally  plain 
that  both  were  determined  to  preserve  the  Union.  Until  1854,  it 
can  be  maintained  that  there  was  no  rivalry  between  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  on  these  great  issues.  Neither  was  ready  to  support  poli- 
cies hostile  to  the  South,  and  both  were  opposed  to  sectional  par- 
ties. 

It  was  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  that  first  brought  these 
Illinois  leaders  into  conflict  over  the  slavery  question.  It  has 
been  established  in  recent  years  that  Douglas  did  not  provide  for 
two  Territories  instead  of  one  in  order  to  give  the  South  a 
chance  to  make  a  slaveholding  State  of  one  of  them,  but  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  controversy  relating  to  the  location  of  the  route 
for  the  Pacific  railway  from  the  territorial  question.  Further- 
more, there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  he  did  not  plan 
to  supersede  the  Missouri  Compromise  restriction  nor  consent 
to  its  repeal  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  his  own  political  for- 
tunes, but  that  he  accepted  the  one  expedient  and  then  the  other 
because  necessary  to  secure  the  passage  of  his  measure.19  Having 
earlier  accepted  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  having 
become  its  champion  in  regard  to  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  he  more  and  more  strongly  believed  it  to  be  a  fair 
policy  for  North  and  South  alike,  a  democratic  and  just  method 
of  disposing  of  the  slavery  question  in  the  Territories.20 

18  Many  things,  of  course,  entered  into  the  defeat  of  the  Whigs.  The  Southern 
Whigs  were  not  satisfied  with  General  Scott.  The  Democratic  candidate  was  a  man  toward 
whom  no  element  of  the  party  was  hostile.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  northern  Whigs 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  finality  plank  of  the  platform,  and  that  this  wrecked  the  party 
in  the  North,  but  if  so  why  did  the  dissatisfied  northern  whigs  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
rather  than  the  Free  Soil  ticket?  The  only  explanation  that  seems  to  explain  is  that  with 
the  slavery  issue  practically  eliminated,  the  country  preferred  the  Democratic  party  on 
its  record. 

19  Frank  H.  Hodder,  "The  Genesis  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,"  in  State  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Wisconsin,  Proceedings,  1912,  pp.  69-86 ;  Hodder,  "The  Railroad  Background  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act",  in  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  June,  1925,  pp.  3-22 ; 
Allen  Johnson,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  (New  York,  1908),  Chap.  II;  Frank  E.  Stevens,  Life  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Journal  of  Illinois  Historical  Society,  October,  1923,  January,  1924,  pp. 
460-469. 

20  Douglas  had  become  a  staunch  friend  of  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  long 
before  he  dreamed  of  applying  the  principle  to  the  Nebraska  country.  However,  reluctant- 
ly he  may  have  accepted  the  idea  of  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  closing  passage 
of  his  defense  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  on  the  night  of  its  passage  by  the  Senate  shows 
that  his  vision  of  the  wisdom  and  fairness  of  the  principle  had  already  taken  possession  of 
him.  He  did  not  foresee  the  consequences  of  the  measure — the  struggle  that  took  place  on 
the  soil  of  Kansas,  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Republican  party,  the  bitter  debates  in 
Congress,  the  Lecompton  contest — all  of  which  were  to  affect  his  political  fortunes  so  vitally. 
At  no  time,  however,  was  he  turned  from  his  course,  but  remained  to  the  last  a  defender  of 
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Against  the  policy  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  northern  people  took  a  most  vigorous  stand.  A  new 
party  sprang  into  existence,  whose  leading  principle  was  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  in  all  the  Territories  by  Congressional  en- 
actments. Lincoln  arrayed  himself  with  the  anti-Nebraska  forces, 
and  after  a  time  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  Republican 
party.  Douglas  found  that  he  had  become  the  most  conspicuous 
political  leader  of  the  coutry,  bitterly  denounced  by  his  north- 
ern critics,  but  popular  in  the  South  for  a  period. 

The  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  not  only  produced 
a  new  and  strong  party  but  also  a  struggle  in  and  over  Kansas. 
The  more  turmoil  in  the  Territory,  and  the  more  agitation  it  pro- 
duced in  the  country  at  large  and  in  Congress,  the  easier  it  was 
for  Republican  editors  and  speakers  to  make  converts.  The 
greater  portion  of  northern  Whigs  became  Republicans,  while  a 
lesser  element  in  conjunction  with  most  of  the  southern  Whigs 
formed  first  the  American  party  and  later  the  Constitu- 
tional Union  party.  In  1856,  the  American  party  could  not  com- 
mand the  full  strength  of  the  Whigs  in  the  South.  This  helped 
Buchanan  to  win  in  the  election,  though  the  majority  of  the 
total  vote  cast  in  the  non-slaveholding  States  was  decidely  against 
him.21 

Whig  leaders  of  the  North  who  became  Republicans  gener- 
ally increased  greatly  thereby  their  chances  for  success  as  party 
leaders  in  many  of  the  States.  It  was  often  true,  however,  that 
the  Democrats  who  had  joined  the  new  party  were  able  to  wield 
the  balance  of  power,  and  for  this  reason  shrewd  and  able  anti- 
Nebraska  Democrats  were  frequently  successful  in  securing  of- 
fices. A  striking  example  is  the  election  of  Lyman  Trumbull, 
the  anti-Nebraska  Democrat,  and  not  Lincoln,  the  anti-Nebraska 
Whig,  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  general  assembly 
of  Illinois  in  1855.22 

Another  opportunity  came  to  Lincoln  in  1858,  when  he  was 
named  by  the  Republican  State  convention  as  the  man  who 
should  succeed  Douglas,  providing  the  new  party  should  secure 
control  of  the  Legislature.  The  situation  had  greatly  changed 
since  the  elections  of  1854  and  1856  in  respect  to  Kansas,  and 
indeed  as  related  to  the  whole  question  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories. The  disturbed  party  condition  was  made  more  complex 
by  the  Dred  Scott  Decision  of  1857.  The  Lecompton  contest  had 
just  taken  place,  from  which  Douglas  had  emerged  once  more 

and  a  believer  in  his  principle.  See  William  O.  Lynch,  "The  Character  and  Leadership  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas",  in  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association,  proceedings,  1920-1921, 
pp.  454-467. 

21  Of  the  non-slaveholding  States.  Buchanan  secured  the  electoral  votes  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  California,  a  total  of  62.  Fremont  received  a  total  of 
114,  while  Fillmore  carried  no  free  State.  The  total  popular  vote  in  the  non-slaveholding 
States  was  divided  as  follows:     Fremont,   1,339,718;   Buchanan,  1,222,750;  Fillmore,  393,590. 

22  Letter  to  E.  B.  Washburne  (Springfield),  February  9,  1855,  in  Complete  Works  of  Lin- 
coln, I,  pp.  213-215.  This  letter  gives  a  clear  and  accurate  account  of  the  election  of  Trum- 
bull to  the  Senate. 
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the  most  conspicuous  party  leader  of  the  country.  This  time  he 
received  praise  from  northern  leaders  who  had  most  severely 
condemned  him  four  years  earlier,  while  his  popularity  in  the 
South  vanished.  On  August  2,  1858,  after  the  canvass  had  be- 
gun in  Illinois,  but  prior  to  the  first  of  the  joint  debates  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  the  citizens  of  Kansas  Territory  voted  under 
the  terms  of  the  English  Compromise,  the  result  being  an  over- 
whelming victory  for  the  free-State  cause.23 

The  outcome  of  this  election  meant  that  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  slavery  was  not  to 
be  established  in  Kansas.  When  it  is  noted  that  in  no  other  Ter- 
ritory then  belonging  to  the  United  States,  was  there  so  good  a 
chance  for  slaves  to  be  successfully  used  as  that  furnished  by 
Kansas,  it  can  be  seen  that  there  was  little  reason  for  further 
conflict  between  Republicans  and  Douglas  Democrats.  When  we 
add  to  this  the  fact  that  Douglas  had  caused  the  failure  of  the  at- 
tempt to  bring  Kansas  into  the  Union  under  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution, at  the  cost  of  a  break  with  President  Buchanan,  and  the 
loss  of  the  friendship  of  the  South,  any  fair-minded  student  of 
the  situation  should  recognize  that  the  senatorial  campaign  of 
1858  in  Illinois  was  by  no  means  a  contest  between  an  ardent  anti- 
slavery  leader  and  a  champion  of  slaveholders. 

There  were  many  mild  anti-slavery  Democrats  in  the  State 
who  might  be  won  by  either  candidate.  There  were  many  former 
Whigs  who  had  not  yet  become  Republicans,  who  might  be  drawn 
into  either  camp.  Douglas  was  under  great  temptation  to  repre- 
sent Lincoln  as  having  become  an  abolitionist,  in  order  to  turn 
these  groups  against  him.  Lincoln  was  under  equal  temptation  to 
ignore  certain  significant  facts  and  to  present  Douglas  to  the 
voters  as  the  friend  of  slavery,  that  he  might  draw  the  wavering 
groups  into  the  Republican  party  where  so  many  voters  of  similar 
antecedents  and  sentiments  were  already  lined  up  for  battle.24 
Both  leaders  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree. Neither  did  anything  like  justice  to  the  other.  This  con- 
stitutes the  weakness  of  the  debates.  On  the  other  hand,  each  so 
successfully  maintained  his  true  position  when  on  the  defensive, 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  canvass  found  them  closer  together 
than  they  were  at  the  beginning. 

In  the  "House  Divided"  speech,  Lincoln  furnished  a  basis  for 

23  The  great  victory  of  the  anti-Lecompton  forces  in  this  election  in  Kansas  Territory, 
coming  just  when  it  did,  was  undoubtedly  an  aid  to  Douglas,  who  called  attention  to  the 
"nearly  ten  to  one"  decision  of  the  people  of  the  Territory.  (Complete  Works  of  Lincoln. 
I,  p.  346.  Opening  Speech  at  Jonesboro.)  Lincoln  must  have  understood  that  the  event  was 
exerting  an  influence  against  him  for  he  argued  that  the  decision  against  the  Lecompton 
Constitution  had  settled  little.     (Ibid.,  I,  pp.  407-408.     Rejoinder  at  Charleston.) 

2*  Though  the  wavering  voters  of  the  pivotal  counties  of  central  Illinois  did  not  swing 
to  the  Republican  candidates  for  the  General  Assembly  in  1858,  their  refusal  meaning  a 
victory  for  Douglas,  they  did  join  the  Republican  ranks  in  1860,  giving  victory  to  the  national 
and  State  tickets  of  that  party  in  Illinois.  It  is  probably  true  that  many  Democrats,  who 
still  favored  Douglas  over  Lincoln,  voted  for  Lincoln  in  1860  because  they  believed  that 
Douglas  could  not  be  elected.  Being  angered  over  the  repudiation  of  Douglas  by  the  South 
and  over  the  fusion  arrangement  in  Pennsylvania,  they  voted  for  Lincoln  to  make  sure  of 
the  defeat  of  Breckinridge. 
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the  contention  of  Douglas  that  he  had  become  more  extreme  in 
his  opposition  to  slavery.  When  in  the  course  of  the  debates, 
Lincoln  had  made  his  meaning  clear  there  was  not  much 
of  radicalism  left  in  his  assertion  that  the  nation  could  "not 
endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free."  His  contention 
was  that  if  slavery  should  be  kept  out  of  the  new  Territories 
and  confined  to  the  States  where  it  already  existed,  _  agitation 
would  cease,  but  not  otherwise,  because  the  public  mind  would 
then  rest  in  the  belief  that  slavery  would  ultimately  become 
extinct.  When  speaking  to  the  Charleston  assemblage,  he  added : 
"I  do  not  mean  that  when  it  takes  a  turn  toward  ultimate  ex- 
tinction it  will  be  in  a  day  nor  in  a  year,  nor  in  two  years.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  in  the  most  peaceful  way  ultimate  extinction 
would  occur  in  less  than  a  hundred  years  at  least;  but  that  it 
will  occur  in  the  best  way  in  God's  own  good  time,  I  have  no 
doubt."25  Having  qualified  his  "house  divided"  doctrine  by  this 
important  amendment,  Lincoln  placed  himself  a  long  way  from 
the  abolitionists,  leaving  no  very  wide  gulf  between  himself 
and  Douglas. 

When  attacking  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  for 
denying  the  right  of  a  negro  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  Lincoln  frequently  referred  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. His  utterances  in  this  connection  seemed  to  show  a 
strong  trend  toward  abolitionism.  In  his  speech  at  Chicago, 
made  prior  to  the  debates  he  voiced  this  plea:  "Let  us  discard 
this  quibbling  about  this  man  or  the  other  man;  this  race  and 
that  race  and  the  other  race  being  inferior,  and  therefore  must 
be  placed  in  an  inferior  position.  .  .  .  Let  us  discard  all 
these  things  and  unite  as  one  people  throughout  this  land,  until 
we  shall  once  more  stand  up  declaring  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  ...  I  leave  you,  hoping  that  the  lamp  of  liberty  will 
burn  in  your  bosom  until  there  shall  no  longer  be  a  doubt  that 
all  men  are  created  free  and  equal."26  Before  we  are  able  to 
judge  of  the  real  position  of  Lincoln,  however,  we  must  place 
alongside  the  above  other  statements  made  just  as  frequently 
and  perhaps  more  deliberately.  At  Charleston,  he  prefaced  his 
opening  address  with  the  following:  "I  will  say  then  that  I  am 
not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  bringing  about  in  any  way 
the  social  and  political  equality  of  the  white  and  black  races,  that 
I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  making  voters  or  jurors 
of  negroes  nor  of  qualifying  them  to  hold  office,  nor  to  intermarry 
with  white  people ;  and  I  will  say  in  addition  to  this  that  there  is 
a  physical  difference  between  the  white  and  black  races  which  I 
believe  will  forever  forbid  the  two  races  living  together  on  terms 
of  social  and  political  equality.  And  inasmuch  as  they  cannot 
so  live,  while  they  do  remain  together  there  must  be  the  position 

25  Complete  Works,  I,  p.  408.     This  statement  was  made  by  Lincoln  in  his  half-hour  re- 
joinder  speech   at   Charleston,    Sept.    18,    1858. 

20  Complete  Works,  I,  p.  260.     Speech  at  Chicago,  July   10,   1858. 
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of  superior  and  inferior,  and  I  as  much  as  any  man  am  in  favor 
of  having  the  superior  position  assigned  to  the  white  race.  I  say 
upon  this  occasion  I  do  not  perceive  that  because  the  white  man 
is  to  have  the  superior  position  the  negro  should  be  denied  ev- 
erything."27 On  another  occasion,  Lincoln  stated  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  power  to  alter  the  social  and  political  relations  of 
the  negro  and  the  white  man  was  lodged  in  Congress,  but  that 
this  power  could  only  be  exercised  by  the  State  legislature.28 

On  the  negro  question,  Douglas  was  very  frank  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  beliefs.    He  held  that  the  negro  was  not  and  ought 
not  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.    He  did  not  think 
that  States  ought  to  make  voters  of  negroes,  but  admitted  that 
they  possessed  the  right  to  make  them  voters  and  to  quality 
them  for  office.29    At  Alton  he  said:     "I  hold  that  this  govern- 
ment was  established  on  the  white  basis.    It  was  established  by 
white  men  for  the  benefit  of  white  men  and  their  posterity  for- 
ever and  should  be  administered  by  white  men  and  none  others. 
But  it  does  not  follow,  by  any  means,  that  merely  because  the 
negro  is  not  a  citizen,  that  therefore  he  should  be  a  slave.    On  the 
contrary,  it  does  follow  that  we  ought  to  extend  to  the  negro 
race,  and  to  all  other  dependent  races,  all  the  rights,  all  the  privil- 
eges, all  the  immunities  which  they  can  exercise  consistently  with 
the  safety  of  society.    Humanity  requires  that  we  should  give 
them  all  those    privileges.     Christianity    commands    that  _  we 
should  extend  those  privileges  to  them.    The  question  then  arises, 
what  are  those  privileges,  and  what  is  the  nature  and  extent 
of  them?    My  answer  is  that  that  is  a  question  which  each  State 
must  answer  for  itself.    We  of  Illinois  have  decided  it  for  our- 
selves.   We  tried  slavery,  kept  it  up  for  twelve  years,  and  finding 
that  it  was  not  profitable,  we  abolished  it  for  that  reason  and 
became  a  free  State.    We  adopted  in  its  stead  the  policy  that  a 
negro  in  this  State  shall  not  be  a  slave  and  shall  not  be  a  citi- 
zen.   We  have  a  right  to  adopt  that  policy.    For  my  part,  I  think 
it  a  wise  and  sound  policy  for  us."30  ^ 

Like  Lincoln,  Douglas  qualified  his  more  vigorous  utterances. 
When  the  qualifications  made  by  each  are  studied,  as  fully  as 
their  more  extreme  statements,  as  they  should  be,  the  diverg- 
ence is  not  very  startling.  In  fact  both  men  were  satisfied  with 
the  existing  status  of  free  negroes  in  Illinois,  both  admitted  the 
right  of  other  States  to  deal  with  free  negroes  as  they  might 
desire,  and  neither  would  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States 
where  it  already  existed.  They  advocated  different  policies  in 
regard  to  slavery  in  the  Territories,  but  popular  sovereignty  had 
already  made  Kansas  free,  and  it  would  surely  produce  the  same 

27  Complete  Works,  I,  pp.  369-370.     Opening  speech  at  Charleston. 

28  Ibid.,  I.  p.  406.     Kejoinder  speech  at  Charleston. 

29  Ibid.,   I,  pp.   343-345.     Opening   speech   at  Jonesboro.  • 

30  Ibid.,   I,  pp.   495-496.     Opening  speech  at  Alton.     In  other  speeches,  he  asserted  the 
same  view. 
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result  in  every  other  existing  Territory.    The  application  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  principle  could  do  no  more. 

Lincoln  was  obliged  to  combat  the  Dred  Scott  Decision,  be- 
cause it  antagonized  the  Wilmot  proviso  principle,  the  foundation 
principle  of  the  Republican  party.  He  firmly  believed  that  it 
also  played  havoc  with  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty, 
though  Douglas  claimed  that  he,  unlike  the  Republicans,  had  no 
war  to  make  on  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.31  Technical- 
ly, the  Court  had  not  defined  the  rights  of  a  territorial  legislature, 
though  it  had  denied  the  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in 
a  Territory.  Lincoln  contended  that  the  question  of  the  power 
of  a  Territorial  legislature  had  been  in  reality  decided  since  the 
Court  could  not  deny  to  Congress  a  power  and  then  permit 
its  creature,  a  Territorial  legislature  to  exercise  that  power. 
Douglas  did  not  combat  this  view,  but  argued  with  sound  logic 
that  slavery  could  not  exist  anywhere  unless  supported  by  local 
"police  regulations",  which  a  hostile  legislature  could  refuse  to 
provide.  He  also  asserted  that  if  the  people  were  hostile  to  slav- 
ery, they  could  elect  representatives  who  would  pass  "unfriendly 
legislation",  which  would  further  aid  in  the  exclusion  of  slavery. 
This  is  known  as  the  "Freeport  Doctrine",  but  Douglas  had  stated 
it  before  the  debates  were  arranged.  It  was  not  originated  at 
Freeport  nor  in  response  to  the  question  framed  by  Lincoln.32 
It  was  the  logic  of  the  situation  created  by  the  Dred  Scott  decis- 
ion that  framed  the  question  and  that  caused  Douglas  to  evolve 
an  answer  for  his  Illinois  constituency. 

Lincoln  believed  the  question  to  be  one  of  great  significance, 
and  pressed  it  on  Douglas  in  order  that  the  answer  might  be 
emphasized  by  repetition.  He  could  hardly  have  expected  any 
answer  other  than  the  one  given.  Neither  does  it  seem  possible 
that  he  could  have  believed  that  any  answer  given  would  pro- 
duce much  of  a  change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  South  toward 
Douglas,  knowing  as  he  did  that  the  stand  of  the  latter  on  the 
Lecompton  question  had  already  destroyed  his  popularity  in  the 
slaveholding  States.  It  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
old  tradition  concerning  the  purpose  of  Lincoln  in  framing  this 
question  is  erroneous,  and  that  he  prepared  his  question  and 
pressed  it  home,  because  he  believed  that  Douglas  would  meet 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  Buchanan 
Democrats,  and  yet  be  unable  to  satisfy  the  moderate  anti-slav- 
ery elements  who  had  not  yet  decided  how  to  vote.  Lincoln  did 
not  see  that  the  "Freeport  Doctrine"  squared  with  the  facts, 

31  Complete  Works,   I,  p.  343.     Opening   speech  at  Jonesboro. 

32  James  W.  Sheahan,  The  Life  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  (New  York,  1860),  pp.  423-424, 
presents  excerpts  from  a  speech  of  Douglas  at  Bloomington,  Illinois,  on  July  16,  1858,  in  which 
he  made  a  clear  statement  of  the  doctrine  later  repeated  at  Freeport.  Sheahan,  ibid.,  p.  422- 
423,  presents  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  as  set  forth  by  Hon.  James  L.  Orr  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  1856,  and  the  essential  feature  of  the  doctrine  as  expressed  by  Douglas  in  a  speech 
at  Springfield  on  June   12,   1857. 
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though  southern  leaders  saw  this  clearly.33  He  ridiculed  it  and 
believed  that  he  had  demolished  it  with  his  arguments,  and  he 
must  have  believed  that  he  had  injured  the  chances  of  Douglas 
with  the  voters  of  Illinois  in  the  contest  then  being  waged.34 

This  question  of  Lincoln  regarding  the  power  of  the  people 
in  a  Territory  to  exclude  slavery  prior  to  the  formation  of  a 
State  constitution  has  been  credited  with  the  production  of  pro- 
found results.  Time  and  again,  it  has  been  proclaimed  that,  by 
asking  this  question,  Lincoln  permitted  Douglas  to  win  the  sena- 
torship  but  compelled  him  to  lose  the  presidency.  Evidence  to 
prove  this  important  contention  has  never  been  furnished. 

The  fifth  interrogatory  which  Lincoln  presented  at  Jonesboro 
was  of  far  greater  significance  to  the  South  than  the  second  Free- 
port  question,  though  the  latter  has  been  regarded  as  so  all-im- 
portant. In  his  fifth  question,  Lincoln  asked :  "If  the  slavehold- 
ing  citizens  of  a  United  States  Territory  should  need  and  demand 
congressional  legislation  for  the  protection  of  their  slave  property 
in  such  a  Territory,  would  you,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  vote  for 
or  against  such  legislation?"35  This  was  the  real  and  final  question 
growing  out  of  the  Dred  Scott  Decision — the  question  to  which 
the  extremists  of  the  South  desired  an  answer.  It  was  congres- 
sional protection  for  slavery  in  the  Territories  which  became  the 
chief  demand  of  the  outspoken  southern  leaders  in  Congress  dur- 
ing 1859  and  1860,  and  the  platform  of  the  Southern  Democratic 
party  of  1860  declared  it  to  be  "the  duty  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, in  all  its  departments,  to  protect,  when  necessary,  the 
rights  of  persons  and  property  in  the  territories,  and  wherever 
else  its  constitutional  authority  extends."36 

Lincoln's  fifth  question  evidently  came  to  him  as  an  after- 
thought, though  he  did  hint  that  others  might  follow  when  he 
presented  the  first  four  at  Freeport.  He  believed  it  to  be  worth 
the  asking,  but  neither  he  nor  Douglas  seemed  to  attach  much 

33  Cong.  Globe,  35  cong.,  2  sess.,  pp.  1242-1243.  See  for  statements  of  Senator  Albert 
G.  Brown  of  Mississippi.  Brown  said:  "I  think  I  understand  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas),  and  I  dissent  from  it.  If  I  understand  him,  he  thinks  that  a 
Territorial  Legislature  may  by  non-action  or  by  unfriendly  action,  rightfully  exclude  slav- 
ery. I  do  not  think  so.  But  if  territorial  legislation  is  to  be  the  end  of  legislation,  he  is 
right.  If  your  doctrine  of  non-intervention  shall  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  allowing  a  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  by  non-action  or  unfriendly  action  to  annul  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  then  I  say  to  the  Senate  and  the  world  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  right ;  by 
non-action,  by  unfriendly  action  within  the  limits  of  constitutional  power,  the  Territorial 
Legislature  can  exclude  slavery.  But  it  is  a  question  of  power  ;  not  of  right."  The  answer 
to  this  was  what  Douglas  all  along  maintained :  "You  can  not  force  slavery  on  an  un- 
willing people."  No  antagonist,  North  or  South,  ever  met  the  logic  of  this  declaration, 
tion. 

3*  Complete  Works,  I,  pp.   357-358.     Reply  at  Jonesboro. 

35  Ibid.,  pp.  359-360. 

36  Senator  Brown  of  Mississippi  declared :  "We  have  a  right  of  protection  for  our 
slave  property  in  the  Territories.  The  Constitution,  as  expounded  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
awards  it.  We  demand  it,  and  we  mean  to  have  it."  Cong.  Globe,  35  cong.,  2  sess.,  p. 
1243  ;  Senator  Jefferson  Davis  presented  resolutions  to  the  Senate  on  March  1,  1860,  the  fifth 
of  the  series  reading:  "Resolved,  That  if  experience  at  any  time  should  prove  that  the 
judiciary  and  executive  authority  do  not  possess  means  to  insure  adequate  protection  to 
constitutional  rights  in  a  Territory,  and  if  the  territorial  government  shall  fail  or  refuse 
to  provide  the  necessary  remedies  for  the  purpose,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
supply  the  deficiency."  Ibid.,  36  cong.,  1  sess.,  p.  395  ;  Thomas  H.  Mckee,  The  National 
Conventions   of   all   Political   Parties,    1789-1905    (Baltimore,    1906),    pp.    110-111. 
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importance  to  it.  Douglas  answered  it  briefly  by  saying  that  it 
was  "a  fundamental  article  in  the  Democratic  creed  that  there 
should  be  non-interference  and  non-intervention  by  Congress 
with  slavery  in  the  Territories."  He  followed  this  statement  by 
a  repetition  of  the  "Freeport  Doctrine,"  revealing  in  his  remarks 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  reply  unequivocally  to  this  new  ques- 
tion.37 

It  was  this  same  question  that  Douglas  answered  before  the 
Senate  on  February  23,  1859,  when  debating  with  Senator 
Brown  of  Mississippi.  Then,  the  position  of  Douglas  was  made 
absolutely  clear  when  he  declared  emphatically  that  he  "would 
never  vote  for  a  slave  code  in  the  Territories."38  This  declaration 
followed  a  warning  by  Senator  Brown  that  his  State,  supported, 
according  to  his  belief,  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  southern  peo- 
ple, would  demand  that  Congress  protect  slavery  in  the  Territory 
of  Kansas  if  protection  were  denied  by  the  Territorial  legis- 
lature.39 

The  answer  of  Douglas  to  another  of  Lincoln's  Freeport  ques- 
tions was  significant,  for  he  stated  frankly  that  since  Congress 
had  decided  that  Kansas  had  a  sufficient  population  to  become 
a  slaveholding  State,  it  had  enough  to  become  a  free  State.40 
The  questions  framed  by  Douglas  and  which  Lincoln  answered  at 
Freeport  were  also  significant,  as  were  Lincoln's  answers.  The 
questions  were  so  worded  as  to  imply  that  Lincoln  would,  of 
course,  give  the  answers  of  a  radical.  If  Douglas  really  ex- 
pected such  a  result,  Lincoln's  answers  disillusioned  him,  for 
they  were  the  answers  of  a  very  moderate  Republican.41  Had 
they  been  otherwise,  the  election  would  have  turned  more  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  Douglas.  The  only  chance  for  Lincoln  to  win  the 
contest  was  through  the  votes  of  men  who  were  against  slavery, 
but  not  ready  to  follow  an  extremist.  Being  cautious  by  nature, 
he  was  perfectly  honest  in  maintaining  a  moderate  position.  His 
moderation  turned  out  to  be  the  basis  of  his  statesmanship  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  since  it  enabled  him  to  steer  a  safe  and  wise 
course  between  radicals  and  conservatives. 

Had  either  of  the  contestants  admitted  that  his  rival  was 
not  what  he  wished  the  voters  to  believe  him  to  be,  it  would  have 
been  an  acknowledgement  of  a  degree  of  failure.  Nevertheless, 
we  find  Lincoln  inadvertantly  revealing  his  honest  opinion  about 
Douglas  and  the  South  in  a  passage  of  his  speech  in  the  Gales- 
burg  debate:  "I  ask  his  attention  also,"  he  said,  appealing  to 
Douglas,  "to  the  fact  that  by  the  rule  of  nationality  he  is  himself 
fast  becoming  sectional.  I  ask  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
his  speeches  would  not  go  as  current  now  south  of  the  Ohio  River 

37  Complete  Works,  I,  pp.  367-369.     Rejoinder  of  Douglas  at  Janesboro. 

38  Cong.  Globe.  35  Cong.,  2  sess.,  p.   1244. 

39  Ibid.,  p.   1242. 

40  Complete  Works,  I,  pp.  314-315.     Reply  at  Freeport. 

41  Ibid.,   I,  pp.   306-308.     Opening  speech  at  Freeport. 
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fact  that  he  felicitates  himself  to-day  that  all  the  Democrats  of 
the  free  States  are  agreeing  with  him,  while  he  omits  to  tell  us 
that  the  Democrats  of  any  slave  State  agree  with  him.  If  he  has 
not  thought  of  this,  I  commend  to  his  consideration  the  evidence 
in  his  own  declaration,  on  this  day,  of  his  becoming  sectional 
too.  I  see  it  rapidly  approaching.  Whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  this  ephemeral  contest  between  Judge  Douglas  and  myself, 
I  see  the  day  rapidly  approaching  when  his  pill  of  sectionalism 
which  he  has  been  thrusting  down  the  throats  of  Republicans  for 
years  past,  will  be  crowded  down  his  own  throat."42 

In  this  utterance  we  do  not  have  the  statement  of  the  party 
leader  fencing  for  advantage,  but  the  view  of  the  man  who  for 
the  moment  had  caught  a  vision  of  the  real  trend  of  events  and 
who  spoke  out  with  no  regard  to  consequences.  Douglas  must 
have  seen  the  truth  of  Lincoln's  statement  plainly,  but  it  did  not 
suit  his  purpose  to  dwell  much  on  the  attitude  which  the  South 
had  assumed  toward  him.  His  great  contention  was  that  under 
the  majority  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  each  section  ought 
to  feel  that  it  would  get  a  square  deal  in  the  Territories  whether 
slavery  should  be  voted  up  or  down,  while  the  application  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  principle,  though  bringing  no  practical  gain  to  the 
North,  would  furnish  the  South  with  a  reason  for  breaking  up  the 
Union.  At  no  time  during  the  canvass  did  Douglas  openly  ack- 
nowledge that  he  was  unable  to  prove  that  Lincoln  had  become  a 
radical,  but  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  he  understood  the  true 
position  of  his  rival  as  well  as  his  ability  and  worth.  All  of  his 
important  relations  with  Lincoln  during  the  remainder  of  his 
career  prove  this.  To  a  young  Democratic  reporter  in  Washing- 
ton, after  his  return  to  the  capital  following  the  campaign  of 
1858,  Douglas  said:  "Lincoln  is  a  good  man;  in  fact,  a  great 
man,  and  by  far  the  ablest  debater  I  have  ever  met."43 

There  was  little  change  in  the  relations  between  the  great 
rivals  of  Illinois  in  the  interval  between  their  senatorial  and 
presidential  contests.  It  was  a  period  of  much  greater  quiet  in 
regard  to  the  Territorial  issue,  but  one  in  which  the  lack  of  har- 
mony between  Douglas  and  the  South  increased.  It  was  in  this 
interval,  as  has  been  noted,  that  he  declared  so  positively  that  he 
"would  never  vote  for  a  slave  code  in  the  Territories  by  Con- 
gress." Not  only  this  but  he  pointed  out  wherein  lay  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Dred  Scott  Decision  to  the  South,  adding  a  new  ele- 
ment of  strength  to  the  "Freeport  Doctrine."  Senator  Brown  of 
Mississippi  speaking  before  the  Senate  on  February  23,  1859, 
used  the  following  language :  "I  have  already  said  that  the  Con- 
stitution, unaided  by  legislation,  gives  us  the  right  to  protec- 
tion, but  it  does  not  give  us  the  protection  itself.  It  does  not  give 
us  the  power  to  punish  those  who  trespass  on  our  property, 

42  Complete  Works,  I,  p.  440.     Reply  at  Galesburg. 

43  Henry  Watterson,  "Marse  Henry";  an  Autobiography  (New  York,  1919),  I,  p.  79. 
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It  does  not  give  us  the  power  to  vindicate  it  in  any  manner,  shape, 
or  form.  It  gives  us  rights  but  they  are  naked  rights :  and  until 
they  are  supported  by  legislation  they  amount  to  nothing  but 
naked  rights.  Non-action  goes  a  great  way  to  exclude  slave  prop- 
erty from  a  Territory,  further  perhaps  than  to  exclude  any  other 
species  of  property."44  This  statement  should  be  read  and  pon- 
dered by  every  writer  of  American  history  who  has  ridiculed  the 
"Freeport  Doctrine",  for  as  Douglas  correctly  asserted:  "This  is 
just  what  I  said,  and  all  that  I  said,  and  just  what  I  meant  by 
my  Freeport  speech  in  Illinois."45 

In  his  debate  with  Senator  Brown,  Douglas  also  made  the  fol- 
lowing comment  on  the  Dred  Scott  Decision:  "We  agree  that  un- 
der the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  slaves 
are  property  standing  on  an  equal  footing  with  all  other  prop- 
erty; and  that  consequently  the  owner  of  a  slave  has  the  same 
right  to  migrate  to  a  Territory  and  carry  his  property  with  him 
as  the  owner  of  any  other  species  of  property  has  to  move  there, 
and  carry  his  property  with  him.  The  right  of  transit  to  and 
from  the  Territories  is  the  same  for  one  species  of  property  as  it 
is  for  all  others.  Thus  far  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  my- 
self agree — that  slave  property  in  the  Territories  stands  on  an 
equal  footing  with  every  other  species  of  property.  Now  the 
question  arises  to  what  extent  is  property,  slaves  included,  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  the  Territory.  Whatever  power  the  territorial 
legislature  has  over  other  species  of  property,  extends  in  my 
judgment,  to  the  same  extent  and  in  like  manner  to  slave  prop- 
erty. The  Territorial  legislature  has  the  same  power  to  legislate 
in  respect  to  slaves  that  it  has  in  regard  to  any  other  property 
to  the  same  extent  and  no  further.46  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
know  what  power  it  has  over  slaves  in  the  Territories,  I  answer 
let  him  tell  me  what  power  it  has  to  legislate  over  every  other 
species  of  property,  either  by  encouragement  or  by  taxation,  or 
in  any  other  mode,  and  he  has  my  answer  in  regard  to  slave  prop- 
erty. But  the  Senator  says  that  there  is  something  peculiar  in 
slave  property,  requiring  further  protection  than  other  species 
of  property.  If  so,  it  is  the  misfortune  of  those  who  own  that 
species  of  property."47 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  the  Democratic  party  divided  in 
1860.  In  reality  the  division  was  just  as  natural  as  was  the  rise 
of  the  Republican  party.  The  South  was  entirely  correct  in  re- 
pudiating Douglas,  if  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  the  States 
where  it  already  existed  demanded  the  extension  of  the  institu- 
tion in  the  Territories.    If  Lincoln  was  not  in  error  in  his  belief 

44  Cong.   Globe,   35  cong.,   2  sess.,   p.   1243. 

45  Ibid.,  p.   1244. 

46  Ibid.,  p.  1244.  The  language  used  by  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  his  opinion  regarding 
the  power  of  Congress  was  that,  "no  word  can  be  found  in  the  Constitution  which  gives 
Congress  a  greater  power  over  slave  property,  or  which  entitles  property  of  that  kind  to 
less  protection  than  property  of  any  other  description." 

47  Cong.  Globe,  35  cong.,  2  sess.,  p.  1244. 
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that  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  would  insure  its 
"ultimate  extinction,"  then  those  who  believed  in  the  perpetua- 
tion of  slavery  were  not  inconsistent  when  they  resisted  the  ter- 
ritorial policies  of  both  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  since  to  remain 
passive  could  only  mean  an  end  of  slavery  in  time. 

The  Republicans  persisted  in  the  advocacy  of  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  principle  through  the  campaign  of  1860,  though  they  also 
sought  to  strengthen  the  party  through  the  use  of  the  home- 
stead policy  and  the  protective  tariff  issue.  There  being  noth- 
ing in  the  situation  to  demand  acts  of  Congress  prohibiting  slav- 
ery in  any  existing  Territories,48  it  is  rather  remarkable  that 
the  party  continued  to  make  headway  with  this  issue.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  people  of 
the  North  had  earlier  become  convinced  that  slavery  was  wrong, 
that  the  South  was  on  the  aggressive,49  and  that  there  could  be 
no  injustice  in  confining  the  evil  to  the  States  where  it  was  al- 
ready established.  These  convictions  had  developed  slowly,  but 
the  momentum  of  the  movement  had  become  so  great  before  1858 
that  it  continued  to  gather  strength  through  the  years  1859 
and  1860.  In  the  South,  the  economic  and  social  forces  that  had 
operated  for  many  years  to  carry  the  people  toward  separate 
nationality  were  becoming  more  powerful  and  more  difficult 
to  resist.  More  and  more  of  the  leaders  of  that  section  were 
becoming  convinced  that  a  struggle  for  independence  must  come. 
It  was  difficult  for  Republican  leaders  to  realize  the  danger.  In 
fact  they  refused  to  believe  that  the  South  was  in  earnest,  or  that 
the  advocates  of  secession  could  be  sincere  and  honest  men 
capable  of  supporting  their  convictions  by  heroic  sacrifices  if 
need  be.  In  this  respect  Douglas  showed  a  grasp  of  the  situation 
far  superior  to  that  of  Lincoln  or  other  men  of  the  North.  No 
one  excelled  him  in  love  for  the  Union,  but  he  was  not  deceived 
concerning  the  South.    He  felt  certain  that  the  danger  of  disun- 

48  On  March  3,  1858,  Senator  William  H.  Seward,  catching  a  vision  of  what  popular 
sovereignty  meant  under  the  conditions  of  the  time,  declared :  "Popular  sovereignty  is 
an  epic  in  two  parts.  Part  the  first  presents  freedom  in  Kansas  lost.  Part  the  second, 
if  you  will  so  consent  to  write  it,  shall  be  freedom  in  Kansas  regained.  It  is  on  this  ground 
that  I  hail  the  eminent  Senator  from  Illinois  and  his  associates,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan,  and  the  youthful,  but  most  brave  Senator  from  California.  The  late  Mr. 
Clay  told  us  that  Providence  has  many  ways  of  saving  nations.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
consent  to  see  freedom  wounded,  because  my  own  lead,  or  even  my  own  agency  in  saving 
it  should  be  rejected.  I  will  cheerfully  co-operate  with  these  new  defenders  of  this  sacred 
cause  in  Kansas,  and  I  will  award  them  all  due  praise,  when  we  shall  have  been  successful, 
for  their  large  share  of  merit  in  its  deliverance."     Cong.  Globe,   35   cong.,   1   sess.,  p.  943. 

Thomas  A.  Nelson  of  Tennessee,  said  before  the  House  on  December  7,  1859 :  "I  do 
think  that  we,  or  rather  the  two  great  parties  of  the  land  are  fighting  a  battle  altogether 
in  advance  of  the^  time.  To  borrow  the  idea,  though,  I  can  not  quote  the  language  of  that 
eminent  and  distinguished  man,  Mr.  Webster,  the  question  of  slavery  has  been  practically 
settled  in  regard  to  much  the  greater  portion  of  this  Union.  It  has  been  settled,  as  he  in 
substance  said  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  climate.  By  the  action  of  the  peo- 
ple it  has  been  settled  since  in  regard  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  It  can  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  exist  in  Utah.  The  people  of  California  have  settled  it  for  themselves.  Where 
then  are  we  to  have  this  contest  in  regard  to  slavery  ?  Why  this  agitation  ?  If  there  is  any 
portion  of  this  wide  land  in  regard  to  which  the  question  of  slavery  can  be  appropriate,  it 
must  be  Arizona  ;  and  I  take  it  for  granted  it  will  be  some  years  before  Arizona  will  apply 
for   admission    into   the   Union."      Ibid.,    36   cong.,    1    sess.,   p.    47. 

49  See  Chauncey  S.  Boucher,  "In  re  That  Agressive  Slavocracy",  in  Mississippi  Valley 
Historical  Review,  June-September,  1921,  pp.  13-79,  for  an  able  study  challenging  the  view 
that  the  South  was  primarily  the  aggressive  section. 
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ion  was  real,  and  after  becoming  convinced  that  Lincoln  would 
be  elected,  he  went  South  to  try  to  stem  the  tide  of  southern  na- 
tionalism. This  was  indeed  an  unusual  action  and  one  for  which 
all  men  of  North  and  South  alike,  should  hold  his  name  in  rever- 
ence. One  would  like  to  know  just  what  were  the  inner  thoughts 
of  Lincoln  while  Douglas  traversed  the  South.  It  must  be  true 
that  then,  if  not  before,  he  saw  that  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  a 
man  of  large  stature.  It  must  have  been  then,  rather  than  later, 
that  Lincoln  began  to  see  that  whatever  he  should  do  about  slav- 
ery he  must  do  to  save  the  Union.  Though  he  gave  no  encourage- 
ment to  any  scheme  of  compromise,  we  have  no  mention  in  his 
inaugural  address  of  the  policy  on  which  his  party  had  been 
founded  and  to  which  it  had  clung  tenaciously  until  secession  had 
actually  come.  More  than  that,  he  developed  his  war  policy  along 
lines  that  gave  no  indication  that  he  had  ever  been  at  variance 
with  Douglas. 

In  1850,  the  young  Democratic  Senator  from  Illinois  had 
played  no  mean  part  along  side  of  Clay  and  Webster.  Stirred  by 
sectional  speeches  of  colleagues  from  both  North  and  South,  he 
had  voiced  the  spirit  of  nationalism  of  the  old  Northwest :  "We 
have  heard  so  much  talk  about  North  and  South,  as  if  these  two 
sections  were  the  only  ones  necessary  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, when  gentlemen  begin  to  mature  their  arguments  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  that  I  am  gratified  to  find  that  there  are 
those  who  appreciate  there  is  a  power  in  this  nation  greater 
than  the  North  or  the  South — a  growing,  increasing,  swelling 
power,  that  will  be  able  to  speak  the  law  to  this  nation,  and  to 
execute  the  law  as  spoken.  That  power  is  the  country  known  as 
the  great  West — the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  one  and  indivisible 
from  the  gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  stretching  on  the  one  side 
and  the  other,  to  the  extreme  sources  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
souri— from  the  Alleghenies  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  There,  sir, 
is  the  hope  of  this  nation —  the  resting  place  of  the  power  that  is 
not  only  to  control  but  to  save  the  Union.  .  .  .  This  is  the 
mission  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
nation  and  the  continent."50 

It  was  impossible  for  Douglas  to  stem  the  tides  of  sectional- 
ism that  continued  to  rise  in  both  North  and  South,  but  he  labor- 
ed at  the  task  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  success.  On  May 
16,  1860,  in  a  speech  before  the  Senate,  he  uttered  a  warning  in 
which  he  expressed  a  profound  conviction.  "Let  this  doctrine 
of  intervention  North  and  intervention  South  become  the  rally- 
ing point  of  the  two  great  parties",  he  declared,  "and  you  will  find 
that  you  have  two  sectional  parties  divided  by  the  line  that  sep- 
arates the  free  from  the  slaveholding  States.  Whenever  this 
shall  become  the  doctrine  of  the  two  parties,  you  will  find  a  south- 
ern intervention  party  for  slavery  and  a  northern  intervention 

50  Cong.  Globe,  31  cong.,  1  sess.,  p.  365.     In  Senate,  March  13,   1850. 
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party  against  slavery ;  and  then  will  come  the  'irrepressible  con- 
flict' of  which  we  have  heard  so  much."51  Did  the  leader  who  gave 
voice  to  this  keen  interpretation  of  the  situation  show  less  wis- 
dom than  he  who  declared  that  "a  house  divided  against 
itself  can  not  stand"  or  than  the  statesman  who  proclaimed  the 
struggle  over  slavery  to  be  an  "irrepressible  conflict"? 

Those  who  think  that  a  new  Douglas  emerged  to  stand  by 
Lincoln  when  the  sword  was  drawn  in  1861  are  mistaken.  He 
was  no  other  than  the  clear-visioned  young  Senator  of  1850, 
the  statesman  who  more  than  any  other  of  his  time  did  whatever 
he  did  about  slavery  that  the  Union  might  be  preserved.  The 
Lincoln  who  came  over  to  this  position  when  the  great  crisis 
came  was  a  far  greater  statesman  than  the  Lincoln  who  had 
championed  the  Wilmot  Proviso  principle,  unable  to  see  that  it 
was  hastening  the  country  toward  disunion  and  war.  The  Lin- 
coln who  was  able  to  pass  through  the  war-hysteria  of  that  bloody 
conflict  so  little  influenced  by  its  passion  and  hate,  that  he  could 
conceive  and  carry  out,  in  the  States  where  it  was  possible,  a  gen- 
erous policy  of  reconstruction  in  a  spirit  of  "malice  toward 
none"  and  "charity  for  all"  had  become  more  than  a  statesman — 
he  had  become  a  great  man. 

51  Cong.  Globe,  36  cong.,  1  sess.,  appendix,  p.  314. 
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HANCOCK  COUNTY  CENTENNIAL. 
BY  CHARLES  J.  SCOFIELD. 

Hancock  County  was  named  and  its  boundaries  were  deter- 
mined by  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  on  January  13, 
1825.  The  Act  in  question  was  for  the  formation  of  new  coun- 
ties out  of  the  counties  of  Pike  and  Fulton,  and  the  attached  parts 
thereof,  creating  eight  new  counties,  Schuyler;  Adams,  Hancock, 
Warren,  Mercer,  Henry,  Putnam  and  Knox.  Section  3,  which 
described  the  county  of  Hancock,  is  as  follows: 

"That  all  that  tract  of  country  within  the  following  boun- 
daries, to-wit:  Beginning  at  the  place  where  the  township  line 
between  Townships  2  and  3  North,  touches  the  Mississippi  River, 
thence  east  on  said  line  to  the  range  line  between  Ranges  4  and  5 
West,  thence  north  on  said  range  line  to  the  Northeast  corner 
of  Township  Seven  North,  Range  five  West,  thence  West  on  said 
Township  line  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  thence  down  the 
said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning,  shall  constitute  a  county  to 
be  called  the  County  of  Hancock." 

It  would  seem  that  the  distinguished  legislator  who  framed 
this  particular  Act,  or  the  committee  which  fathered  it,  if  there 
was  a  committee,  had  a  strong  predisposition  in  favor  of  military 
genius,  and  so  the  eight  counties  created  were  named  after  mili- 
tary men,  if  we  may  except  Adams,  and  we  need  not  except  that 
county,  for  even  Adams,  though  a  civilian,  in  fact,  was  theoret- 
ically, also,  a  military  man. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  Section  10  of  the  Act,  to  select  the  permanent  seat  of 
justice  for  Schuyler  County,  was  one  John  Adams,  who  bore  the 
name,  though  he  did  not  wear  the  mantle,  of  the  distinguished 
John  Adams  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

While  Hancock  County  was  thus  christened  and  given  its  ter- 
ritorial limitation  by  the  Act  of  1825,  it  did  not  then  become  an 
independent  county,  but  was  attached  to  the  county  of  Adams  for 
county  purposes.  However,  it  was  provided  by  Section  11  of  the 
Act,  that  when  it  should  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  that  the  county  contained  350  inhabitants, 
the  Judge  should  grant  an  order  for  the  election  of  county  officers, 
naming  the  day  for  such  election  and  the  judges  thereof  and  giv- 
ing a  "description"  of  the  officers  to  be  elected,  and  that  after 
the  election  of  county  officers,  the  county  of  Hancock  should  be 
entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  other  counties.    It 
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was  further  provided  that  the  several  counties  created  by  this 
Act  should  belong  to  the  first  judicial  circuit  and  should  vote  for 
Senator  and  Representative  as  theretofore,  and  that  whenever 
any  of  the  counties  mentioned  in  the  act  should  be  organized, 
the  Governor  should  appoint  all  the  necessary  officers,  as  in 
cases  of  vacancy,  by  resignation,  or  otherwise. 

In  1825  the  population  of  Hancock  County  was  not  sufficient 
to  justify  its  detachment  from  Adams  County.  There  were  a 
few  settlements  along  the  Mississippi  River,  the  principal  of 
which  was  Fort  Edwards,  and  there  were  a  few  white  persons 
living  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  but  the  territory,  generally 
considered,  was  an  uncultivated  wilderness.  That  part  of  it  ad- 
jacent to  the  Mississippi  River  was  in  most  places  heavily  wood- 
ed, and  there  were  splendid  forests  bordering  the  principal  creeks, 
such  as  Crooked  Creek,  Bear  Creek,  Camp  Creek,  and  their  tribu- 
taries. The  extensive  prairies,  which  have  furnished  a  large 
acreage  of  lands  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  were  then  covered  with 
rank  prairie  grass,  dotted  with  duck  ponds,  and  supposedly  in- 
capable of,  or  at  least  undesirable  for,  cultivation.  It  did  not 
seem  practicable  to  drain  these  swampy  prairies  and  bring  them 
under  the  subjection  of  the  plow  and  narrow.  The  territory  of 
the  county  was  varied,  although  there  was  no  mountain,  or  even 
considerable  elevation,  being  diversified,  however,  with  forest  and 
stream,  with  the  level  prairies  and  the  hills  and  rolling  surfaces 
adjacent  to  the  river  and  creeks.  It  would  have  seemed  in  1825, 
that  it  was  a  long  and  difficult  problem  to  clear  away  the  forests 
and  drain  the  prairie  lands  and  convert  this  wilderness  into  de- 
sirable homes  for  the  people  of  the  East  and  South,  who  were 
then  beginning  to  migrate  toward  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley, 
to  seek  and  find  their  fortunes  in  its  wildernesses. 

However,  four  years  afterwards,  it  was  ascertained  that 
Hancock  County  had  a  population  of  at  least  350  persons.  On 
June  15,  1829,  Judge  Richard  M.  Young,  who  was  then  the  judge 
of  the  judicial  circuit,  lying  north  of  the  Illinois  river,  made  and 
entered  of  record  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  an  order,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  represented  to  me,  the  undersigned 
judge  of  the  judicial  circuit  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  North  of  the 
Illinois  River,  that  the  citizens  of  Hancock  County  in  said  State, 
are  desirous  that  the  same  should  be  organized  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible,  and  it  appearing  to  my  satisfaction  that  the  said 
county  contains  350  inhabitants,  and  upward: 

I  do  hereby,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  vested  in  me  by 
virtue  of  the  9th  and  11th  Sections  of  the  Act  entitled,  "An  Act 
forming  new  counties  out  of  the  Counties  of  Pike  and  Fulton, 
and  the  attached  parts  thereof,"  approved  13th  January,  1825, 
order,  direct  and  appoint  that  an  election  be  held  in  some  con- 
venient house  in  Fort  Edwards,  in  the  said  County  of  Hancock, 
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on  the  first  Monday  in  August  next,  and  to  continue  for  one  day 
only,  for  the  following  named  officers,  to- wit :  Three  county  com- 
missioners, one  sheriff  and  one  coroner,  to  serve,  when  elected 
and  qualified,  in  and  for  the  said  county  of  Hancock;  and  I  do 
hereby  nominate  and  appoint  Luther  Whitney,  James  White  and 
George  Y.  Cutler,  judges  of  said  election,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  give  twenty  days'  notice  of  said  election  by  posting  up  copies 
of  this  order,  with  such  other  notice  of  the  same  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  in  eight  of  the  most  public  places  in  said  coun- 
ty, distributing  them  as  nearly  as  practicable  among  the  prin- 
cipal settlements  of  the  county,  to  the  end  that  all  persons  con- 
cerned may  have  due  notice ;  the  election  to  be  viva  voce  and  con- 
ducted in  all  respects,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  now  in  force  respecting  elections;  and  the  result  thereof, 
when  ascertained,  to  be  fairly  and  legibly  made  out,  certified  and 
returned  to  the  proper  department,  that  commissions  may  issue 
without  delay,  to  such  persons  as  may  be  entitled  thereto.  And 
lastly,  it  is  ordered  that  Circuit  Courts  be  held  in  and  for  the  said 
County  of  Hancock  on  the  third  Monday  in  June  and  fourth 
Monday  in  October,  at  such  place  as  may  be  selected  by  the  Coun- 
ty Commissioners  of  said  county,  until  other  regulation  shall  be 
made  by  law,  or  different  times  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Judge 
of  said  Court." 

The  first  Monday  of  August,  1829,  was  the  third  day  of  that 
month,  and  the  election  was  held  at  Fort  Edwards  in  accordance 
with  Judge  Young's  order.  The  judges  mentioned  in  the  order 
acted  as  judges  of  the  election,  and  the  clerks  were  Davidson 
Hibbard  and  John  R.  Wilcox.  The  voter,  walking  up  to  the  dig- 
nitaries, announced  his  name  and  the  names  of  those  for  whom 
he  was  voting  and  the  clerk  recorded  the  name  and  votes  accord- 
ingly. 

Fort  Edwards  was  a  military  post  within  the  limits  of  what 
is  now  the  City  of  Warsaw.  The  number  of  electors  present 
could  not  have  been  more  than  fifty-six.  There  were  two  candi- 
dates for  sheriff,  Edson  Whitney,  who  received  thirty-one  votes, 
and  Alexander  White,  who  received  twenty-two.  There  were 
thirty-five  votes  announced  for  Robert  Wallace  for  coroner. 
There  were  167  votes  in  all  for  the  three  commissioners,  every 
elector  having  the  right  to  vote  for  three  men,  which  indicates 
that  at  least  56  persons  voted  for  the  commissioners,  55  of  them 
voting  perhaps  for  three  commissioners  and  one  of  them  for 
two  only.  The  commissioners  elected  were  George  Y.  Cutler, 
who  received  50  votes,  Henry  Nichols,  who  received  37,  and 
James  White,  who  received  31.  The  latter  was  hard  pressed  by 
Morrill  Marston,  who  received  30  votes.  There  were  10  votes  for 
Peter  Williams  and  9  for  Hazen  Bedell. 

The  three  commissioners  met  at  Fort  Edwards  and  organ- 
ized on  the  day  following  the  election,  appointing  Wesley  Wil- 
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liams  temporary  clerk.  Isaac  R.  Campbell  was  appointed  treas- 
urer of  the  county,  and  gave  bond  with  security  in  the  sum  of 
$1,000. 

Thus  Hancock  County  became  detached  from  Adams  Coun- 
ty, an  independent  unit  for  purposes  of  county  government,  al- 
though it  had  been  named  and  bounded  by  legislative  enactment 
about  four  and  one-half  years  before. 

When  the  centennial  celebration  was  first  agitated,  the  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  whether  it  should  be  held  in  1925  or  in  1929. 
There  was  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  each  year.  Hancock 
County  received  its  name  and  its  boundaries  were  determined  in 
1825,  but  it  did  not  become  an  independent  county,  detached  from 
Adams,  until  1829.  The  patriarchs  argued  for  the  earlier  date, 
desirous  of  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  celebration.  It 
was  generally  considered  proper  to  celebrate  in  1925,  inasmuch 
as  provision  had  been  made  in  1825  for  the  organization  of  the 
county. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  new  county  government,  was  the 
division  of  the  county  into  districts  for  the  election  of  justices 
of  the  peace  and  constables.  Three  such  districts  were  es- 
tablished, at  the  first  session  of  the  County  Commissioners' 
Court.  At  the  same  session  it  was  ordered  that  24  persons,  nam- 
ing them,  should  be  summoned  as  grand  jurors  for  the  October 
term  of  the  Circuit  Court.  The  law  required  but  23,  but  it  seems 
that  a  24th  was  added  for  good  measure.  The  next  act  of  the 
county  government  was  to  order  36  men,  naming  them,  to  be 
summoned  as  petit  jurors  for  the  same  term.  This  made  a  total 
of  60  persons  summoned  as  grand  and  petit  jurors,  and  must 
have  practically  exhausted  the  voting  population.  Having  pro- 
vided for  courts,  the  next  step  in  the  routine  of  civilization  was 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a  jail,  and  the  next 
step  of  importance  in  that  day  was  to  set  apart  a  place  for  the 
erection  of  an  estray  pen.  These  arrangements  were  made  by 
the  County  Commissioners'  Court  on  June  3,  1834,  the  spot  select- 
ed for  the  localization  of  human  offenders  being  the  west  half  of 
lot  3  in  block  6,  in  the  town  of  Carthage,  and  the  spot  selected 
as  a  corral  for  offending  animals  of  inferior  grade,  being  the 
west  half  of  lot  2  in  the  same  block.  But  the  jail  was  built  in 
1839-40  on  lot  4,  instead  of  lot  3,  of  that  block.  Prior  to  that 
time,  there  must  have  been  a  temporary  jail,  or  jail-pen,  for  the 
restraint  of  the  violators  of  the  law. 

It  seems  to  have  been  considered  that  the  boundaries  of 
Hancock  County  required  further  definition.  The  idea  was  en- 
tertained that  county  jurisdiction  was  limited  by  the  act  of  1825 
to  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  so  acts  were  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  specifically  extending  the  boundary  line 
on  the  west  to  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 
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From  1829  until  1833,  the  Circuit  Court  and  the  County 
Commissioners'  Court  were  held  at  different  places  along  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  first  four  terms  of  the  Circuit  Court  were 
held  at  the  house  of  James  White,  at  the  head  of  the  lower  or 
Desmoines  Rapids.  The  October  term,  1831,  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Hazen  Bedell,  and  the  June  term,  1832,  was  held  at  the 
house  lately  occupied  by  Hazen  Bedell,  and  the  October  term, 
1832,  in  Montebello.  Thereafter,  all  terms  of  the  Circuit  Court 
have  been  held  at  Carthage,  which  has  been  the  county  seat  since 
1833. 

The  County  Commissioners'  Court,  realizing  the  necessity 
for  locating  the  seat  of  justice  as  soon  as  that  could  be  done, 
passed  an  order  on  December  6,  1830,  requesting  the  county's 
senator  and  representative  in  the  General  Assembly,  to  use  their 
influence  to  have  commissioners  appointed  to  locate  the  seat  of 
justice,  and  during  the  next  two  years  kept  agitating  the  ques- 
tion by  resolution  and  by  appeal  to  the  General  Assembly.  On 
February  22,  1833,  a  supplementary  Act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, repealing  so  much  of  the  Act  of  February  13th  as  required 
the  commissioners  named  in  that  Act  to  meet  on  the  last  Monday 
of  February,  1833,  authorized  and  required  the  commissioners  to 
meet  on  the  second  Monday  of  March,  1833,  or  within  30  days 
thereafter.  On  March  21,  1833,  two  of  the  commissioners,  Wil- 
liam Gilham  (Gillham),  and  Scott  Rigg,  made  a  report  to  the 
County  Commissioners'  Court,  stating  in  effect  that,  having  in 
view  the  present  population  and  future  prospects,  they  believed  it 
just  and  equitable  to  locate  the  seat  of  justice  on  the  Northwest 
Quarter  of  Section  19,  in  Township  5  North,  Range  6  West,  on  the 
most  eligible  site  on  that  quarter,  which  they  had  shown  to  the 
County  Commissioners,  and  that  such  spot  should  be  the  seat  of 
justice,  and  that  the  name  should  be  Carthage.  The  territorial 
legislature  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  use  of  the  name  Car- 
thage for  the  county  seat  of  Hancock  County  at  its  fifth  session 
held  at  Kaskaskia  in  1816,  when  it  had  enacted  that  the  Town 
then  called  Carthage,  in  the  County  of  Monroe,  in  Illinois  terri- 
tory, should  thereafter  be  known  by  the  name  of  Harrisonville. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  Act  of  December  21,  1816,  was 
signed  by  George  Fisher,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  Pierre  Menard,  president  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  was  approved  by  Ninian  Edwards,  then  the  Governor  of 
Illinois  territory. 

A  log  Court  House  was  built  at  Carthage  in  1833.  A  plat  of 
Carthage  had  been  made  and  the  sale  of  lots  had  been  begun,  but 
this  plat  was  afterwards  superseded  by  a  survey  completed  on 
December  17,  1838,  a  plat  of  which  was  made  out  and  filed,  as  was 
required  in  such  cases.  In  1839  the  General  Assembly  legalized 
the  re-survey  and  vacated  all  county  surveys  of  the  town  there- 
tofore made. 
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There  have  been  two  county  seat  contests  in  Hancock  Coun- 
ty, one  of  them  in  1849,  and  the  other  in  1902,  each  of  them  for 
the  removal  of  the  county  seat  to  Warsaw. 

The  log  Court  House  erected  in  1833  on  the  south  side  of  the 
public  square  was  superseded  by  the  brick  Court  House  erected  in 
the  center  of  the  public  square  and  occupied  as  a  Court  House  in 
the  year  1839.  This  building  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the 
erection  of  a  fire-proof  wing  on  the  east,  and  was  torn  down  when 
the  present  splendid  structure  was  erected  in  1907-8. 

Time  does  not  permit  an  account  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  favored  part  of  God's  footstool,  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  those  of  us  who  live  in  Hancock  County  have  an  abiding 
conviction  that  it  is  socially,  intellectually,  morally  and  agricul- 
turally unsurpassed  by  any  locality  this  side  of  the  Pearly  Gates. 
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CAPT.   DAVID   DEWOLF 

By  EDWIN  E.  COX 

Captain  David  Dewolf  was  born  April  11,  1822,  in  Yarmouth, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  was  a  descendant  of  Belthazar  Dewolf,  who  set- 
tled in  Weathersfield,  Connecticut,  in  1664. 

He  returned  from  California  in  the  spring  of  1851,  via  Pana- 
ma, and  with  the  gold  he  brought  purchased  a  farm  near  Wyom- 
ing, Illinois.  He  became  a  contractor  in  railroad  construction 
and  assisted  in  building  a  road  through  Stark  County,  Illinois. 

When  news  came  of  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumpter,  David 
DeWolf  is  said  to  have  paced  the  floor  all  night.  Next  day  he 
organized  Company  K  of  the  47th  Regiment  of  Illinois  Volun- 
teers. He  fought  with  Grant  and  fell  in  the  Battle  of  Corinth, 
Mississippi,  October  3,  1862,  shot  from  ambush  while  leading 
his  men.  His  neighbors  tried  to  carry  him  from  the  field,  but  on 
account  of  his  immense  size  he  insisted  that  they  leave  him,  tak- 
ing his  sword  and  belongings.  His  body  was  not  found,  but  the 
monument  to  his  memory  in  the  little  Wyoming  cemetery  is  the 
rallying  point  for  Memorial  Day  services.  The  G.  A.  R.  Post  of 
Stark  County,  Illinois,  is  named  for  him. 

EDWIN  E.  COX, 
Grandson  of  Capt.  Dewolf  and 
Son  of  "Little  Sis." 
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DIARY  OF  THE  OVERLAND  TRAIL  AND  LETTERS 

OF  CAPTAIN  DAVID  DEWOLF.* 

Cincinnati,  April  12,  1849. 
(To  Matilda  Dewolf,  Springfield,  Ohio.) 
Dear  Wife: 

I  write  you  a  few  lines  requesting  you  to  have  Collin  go  over  to 
South  Charleston  and  if  that  money  comes  from  Harding  I  want  you  to 
put  it  in  another  letter  and  send  it  to  Independence,  Missouri,  and  send  it  as 
soon  as  you  can  as  I  cannot  get  along  without  it.  You  can  get  Uncle  Bob 
Reid  to  take  it  to  Springfield  and  have  it  mailed.  I  told  John  to  tell  you 
about  it,  he  told  me  he  would  let  you  have  money  whenever  you  wanted 
it.  I  had  to  lay  out  some  money  here.  I  bought  me  a  truss  which  I  had 
to  pay  four  dollars  and  a  half  for.  The  man  that  I  got  it  of  says  I  can 
be  cured  and  I  bought  me  an  oil  cloth  suit  that  I  paid  three  and  a  half  for. 

We  will  leave  Cincinnati  tomorrow  for  Independence.  There  are  other 
companies  on  the  boat  with  us,  one  of  these  is  going  across  the  plains 
with  us.  I  will  send  the  constitution  up  before  I  leave  Cincinnati.  I  will 
write  again  before  I  leave  Independence.  I  wish  I  could  kiss  Sis  today  but 
you  must  do  it  for  me  for  it  will  be  some  time  before  I  get  to  kiss  her.  Try 
and  keep  in  good  health. 

I  have  no  more  to  write. 

Farewell,  yours  affectionately, 

DAVID  DEWOLF. 

May  2nd — Andrew  Moodie  was  taken  with  Colera  in  the 
morning  and  died  on  the  same  day. 

We  buried  him  on  the  third  in  the  Lexington  Cemetery 
which  is  a  beautiful  burying  ground.  He  was  a  fine  young  man, 
liked  by  all  of  the  company.  Howe  and  myself  dug  his  grave  to 
which  place  he  was  followed  by  ten  of  our  Company.  The  poor 
fellow  died  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  without  a  relation  to 
take  a  last  farewell  look  at  him  and  not  one  to  sooth  his  dying 
moments  or  to  wipe  the  cold  sweat  from  his  brow. 

May  10th — Crossed  the  river  where  two  of  our  Company  got 
discouraged  and  went  back  home  viz  Parlou  and  Low  but  we 
were  joined  by  two  more  here  viz  Whitney  from  Xenica  and 
Treene  from  Walhentaeu  prairie.  We  left  Lexington  on  the  same 
day,  we  crossed  the  river  and  traveled  four  miles  from  here  to 
Independence.  We  got  along  very  slow  the  road  being  bad  and 
the  oxen  bad  and  the  drivers  worse  yet.  It  is  a  most  beautiful 
country  between  Lexington  and  Independence. 

We  arrived  at  the  latter  place  on  the  12th,  the  Colera  being 
bad  we  went  on  three  miles  further  and  encampt  for  the  night. 
We  passed  the  blue  river  where  there  is  a  fine  mill ;  on  the  night 


*  The  original  spelling  is  followed. 
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of  the  thirteenth  Walker  was  taken  sick  with  the  colera.  We 
crossed  the  big  Blue  on  the  15th  which  is  quite  a  large  stream 
with  steep  banks. 

May  16th — In  camp  all  day  on  account  of  Walker's  sickness. 

May  17th — Went  to  Westport  where  we  left  Walker  leaving 
Smith  with  him.  We  traveled  on  four  miles  further  and  en- 
campt  in  the  Shawnee  nation  close  by  the  Baptist  Mission  farm. 

Walker  died  on  the  18th  in  Westport  and  we  buried  him  on 
the  same  day  in  a  beautiful  burying  ground.  Smith,  Binkly  and 
myself  dug  the  grave,  there  being  but  four  of  us  at  the  burying 
(that  is  the  Company)  the  citizens  attended  the  funeral.  We 
have  a  short  exortation  and  prayer  by  a  Presbyterian  preacher. 

West  Port,  Mo.,  May  15,  1849. 
(To  Matilda  Dewolf,  Springfield,  Ohio.) 
Dear   Wife : 

Your  kind  letter  of  date  April  20th  came  duly  to  hand  and  I  was  very 
glad  to  hear  from  you  and  was  glad  to  hear  of  your  good  health.  I  am  sor- 
ry you  had  to  go  to  Charleston  to  see  Warrington  but  if  God  spares  my 
life  to  see  you  again  I  will  know  how  to  appreciate  your  kindness  to  me. 
For  I  would  almost  give  my  right  arm  to  see  you  and  little  sis  for  Matilda 
I  never  had  such  feelings  in  my  life  as  I  have  had  since  I  left  home.  Men 
have  taken  sick  and  died  all  around  me  with  the  colery  and  even  one  of 
my  own  comrades  has  died  with  the  disease  and  one  or  two  others  have 
had  it  in  our  mess  but  I  have  been  generally  healthy  myself. 

But  it  would  be  a  consolation  to  me  if  I  were  to  be  sick  if  I  had  my 
loved  one  to  chafe  my  temple  and  wipe  the  cold  sweat  from  my  brow. 
My  dear  wife  could  I  but  have  you  to  be  with  me  all  would  be  well  and  if 
I  live  to  see  you  again  I  shall  know  how  to  return  that  good  feeling  to 
which  perhaps  I  have  too  much  neglected.  Oft  has  been  the  times  that  I 
wished  to  see  you  and  little  sis.  My  God  what  would  I  give  to  kiss  her 
once.  I  cannot  keep  the  tears  from  blistering  the  paper  while  I  write, 
but  dear  Matilda  keep  in  good  heart  and  don't  get  discouraged  and  don't 
get  troubled  about  me.  I  will  take  good  care  of  myself  and  return  as  soon 
as  I  can.  I  thought  that  I  would  have  to  return  home  if  I  had  not  got  that 
money  but  it  did  not  make  any  odds  when  it  come  to  the  pinch  the  com- 
pany would  not  let  me  off  at  any  rate  and  Walker  put  in  the  rest  of  the 
money  for  me. 

It  would  astonish  you  to  see  the  number  of  people  going  to  California. 
It  would  be  the  greatest  sight  you  ever  saw  the  people  are  of  all  kinds, 
some  of  the  first  people  in  the  United  States  are  a  going  and  some  of  the 
meanest  are  also  along.  We  have  late  news  from  the  Gold  mines  and  I 
am  confident  that  if  all  were  to  get  there  safe  that  have  started  and 
be  industrious  they  can  start  home  independence  but  many  have  started 
that  will  never  see  the  land  of  gold.  Some  have  started  with  very  poor 
teams  &  grass  is  a  going  to  be  very  scarce  on  account  of  the  number  a 
going  but  we  have  got  first  rate  teams  &  the  folks  here  tell  us  if  we  don't 
get  there  it  will  not  be  on  account  of  our  teams.  We  have  passed  through 
some  of  the  handsomes  Country  you  ever  saw  I  never  did  see  so  delight- 
ful a  Country  in  my  life  but  there  is  too  many  darkies  to  suit  me.  We  are 
now  close  to  the  line  between  upper  Missouri  &  the  Indian  Territory.  I 
saw  Indians  about  Independence  &  all  the  Indians  that  we  will  see  for 
a  good  while  will  be  friendly  Indians.  We  are  going  through  with  a 
large  train.  If  I  have  an  opportunity  I  will  write  to  you  on  the  road  before 
I  get  to  California  for  I  think  likely  we  shall  meet  some  trains  coming  to 
the  states.  Before  I  get  through  you  would  hardly  know  if  you  were  to 
see  me  for  I  have  not  shaved  since  I  left  home  &  I  look  quite  shabby.    You 
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must  write  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months  &  direct  it  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, California  &  I  will  write  you  as  soon  as  I  get  there. 
And  now  near  Matilda  keep  up  good  courage  &  don't  worry  about  me 
more  than  you  can  help  &  take  good  care  of  little  sis  but  I  am  not  afraid  but 
what  she  will  be  taken  good  care  of  while  you  are  able  to  be  about  &  old 
Mother  Greenwood  I  know  will  do  her  part  at  least  she  always  has.  Tell 
Collin  to  be  a  good  boy  &  do  as  you  tell  him.  You  must  keep  Mother  with 
you,  it  is  my  sincere  request  that  she  will  stay  with  you. 

Give  my  best  respects  to  Uncle  Robert  Reid,  James  McDaniel  &  wife, 
Granny  &  Bennett's  folks,  Uncle  Tommy  &  all  the  Lisbon  folks  &  every- 
body that  asks  about  me.  I  have  written  about  all  I  can  write  in  this  let- 
ter. 

So  farewell  for  this  time  Dearest 
Your  loving  &  affectionate  husband 
D.  Dewolf 

May  20th  lay  encampt  in  the  Shawnee  County,  they  have 
a  fine  territory  of  prairie  land  &  three  Missions.  An  amongst 
them  viz  the  Baptist  the  Methodist  &  the  Quakers.  We  hitched 
up  this  evening  &  traveled  five  miles  &  encampt  with  two  compa- 
nies one  from  Miss  &  the  other  from  Tenn.  Both  united  in  one 
which  company  we  attached  ourselves  to  under  the  direction  of 
Capt  Dickey. 

May  21st  got  an  early  start  rolled  out  on  a  fine  prairie,  high 
rolling  ground  without  any  timber  to  be  seen  except  along  the 
borders  of  two  small  water  courses.  We  traveled  this  day  21 
miles  an  encampt  for  the  night. 

May  22d  rolled  out  on  a  fine  prairie  &  passed  several  Cali- 
fornians  encampt,  passed  by  a  fine  grove  of  timber  on  Coon 
Creek  which  is  a  fine  little  stream,  upset  one  of  our  carts  but 
Without  doing  much  damage,  crossed  a  small  run  &  encampt  on 
the  bank  having  traveled  18  miles. 

May  23rd  got  a  late  start  the  morning  was  very  rainy.  This 
days  travel  was  also  on  a  fine  high  rolling  prairie  passed  two 
streams  names  not  known  passed  a  settlement  of  Shawnees  on 
the  Bank  of  the  Wakabicie  we  could  not  cross  at  the  old  ford  on 
account  of  high  water  &  the  bank  being  steep  we  traveled  up  the 
stream  four  miles  &  crossed  one  broader  which  has  steep  banks. 
We  got  over  without  much  difficulty  &  traveled  on  passing  over 
several  mounds  &  in  sight  of  several  after,  very  high  ones.  We 
encampt  this  night  on  the  right  bank  of  the  main  Branch  of  the 
Wekalucie  having  traveled  13  miles. 

May  24th  crossed  the  Wakalucie  without  much  difficulty. 
This  is  a  fine  stream  but  the  banks  are  very  steep  &  current 
rapid.  We  traveled  this  day  still  on  a  fine  high  &  rolling  prairie 
in  sight  of  several  high  bluffs.  We  encampt  for  night  having 
traveled  12  miles. 

May  25th  fell  in  with  a  company  of  Californians  thirty 
three  men  traveled  together  an  encampt  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Calosco  not  being  able  to  pass  on  account  of  there  being  a  num- 
ber of  mule  teams  passing.    We  traveled  this  day  11  miles. 
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May  26th  Crossed  the  Calosco  which  is  a  fine  stream  with 
steep  banks  &  rapid  current.  This  day  we  had  more  level  road 
the  prairie  being  more  level.  We  passed  this  day  by  several 
Indian  huts  on  the  banks  of  a  short  creek  which  has  a  fine 
growth  of  timber  along  its  Borders. 

We  next  crossed  the  Mission  creek  which  is  also  a  fine 
stream  but  a  steep  bank.  We  crossed  without  any  difficulty,  we 
went  two  miles  further  &  encampt  before  night.  Three  miles 
from  the  Kansas  river  owing  to  there  being  a  great  number  of 
teams  at  the  crossing  we  could  not  get  over  this  evening.  We  en- 
campt among  the  Pattawatamies  having  traveled  10  miles. 

May  27th  Lay  in  camp  all  day  it  being  Sunday  several  In- 
dians came  to  our  encampment  some  of  them  dressed  very  fine, 
the  squaws  riding  with  a  leg  aside. 

May  28th  passed  Pattawatama  town  which  is  situated  near 
the  Bank  of  the  Kansas  river  &  contains  about  25  log  houses.  We 
had  to  swim  our  cattle  over  the  stream  which  was  done  without 
much  difficulty  &  towards  evening  we  cross  our  wagons  on  two 
flat  Boats  &  encampt  on  the  Bank  among  the  sand  it  being  late 
&  we  could  not  yolk  our  cattle.  The  kansas  is  quite  a  large 
stream  with  muddy  water. 

May  29th  Traveled  two  miles  &  encampt  on  the  bank  of 
Souldier  having  to  repare  one  of  our  wagons  here. 

May  30th  rolled  out  on  a  fine  prairie  crossed  Souldier  creek 
which  is  a  fine  stream  with  steep  bank  &  rapid  current.  We 
traveled  this  day  but  10  miles  it  raining  most  of  the  fore  noon. 
We  encampt  for  the  night  by  a  fine  spring  in  the  Pattawattamy 
Country.  They  own  fifteen  miles  square  on  each  side  of  the 
Kansas  river.  They  have  two  Missions  among  them  the  Baptist 
&  the  Roman  Catholic. 

May  31st  got  an  early  start,  was  joined  by  another  Com- 
pany from  Illinois  consisting  of  horse  teams,  they  had  thirteen 
men  we  crossed  a  small  stream  the  name  not  known  we  next 
crossed  the  little  Vermillion  which  has  very  steep  banks  &  rapid 
current.  We  crossed  without  much  difficulty.  On  the  bank  of 
this  stream  there  was  6  graves,  all  died  with  the  Colery  &  out 
of  a  company  of  seven  from  Tenn.  We  traveled  this  day  on  a  fine 
level  prairie  covered  with  beautiful  flowers.  We  encampt  on 
the  bank  of  the  Vermillion  having  traveled  18  miles. 

June  1st  Got  an  early  start  rolling  on  a  high  rolling  prairie 
passed  several  small  streams  &  in  one  we  saw  some  fine  fish.  The 
streams  are  all  fine  water  we  passed  this  day  11  graves  of 
Californians.  We  had  this  day  bad  roads  we  encampt  for  the 
night  having  traveled  18  miles. 

June  2nd  got  an  early  start  this  morning,  the  country  this 
day  was  more  level.    We  crossed  several  small  streams  but  the 

main  stream  we  crossed  was  the  big which  is  a  very  fine 

stream  with  gravel  bottom  &  steep  bank  on  the  left  side  there  is 
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a  fine  timber  along  its  bank.  We  encampt  for  the  night  on  the 
right  bank  in  the  Pawnee  Country  the  Pawnees  are  a  thieving  set 
of  Indians,  consequently  we  have  to  keep  a  close  watch  of  our 
stock.    We  traveled  this  day  18  miles. 

June  3rd  lay  in  camp  all  day  it  being  the  Sabbath.  This 
was  the  first  day  I  done  any  washing  since  I  left  home. 

June  4th  struck  our  tents  early  in  the  morning  rolled  out 
on  a  fine  level  prairie  crossed  Turkey  creek  &  then  we  crossed 
the  big  blue  which  is  a  fine  stream,  the  water  being  quite  blue 
we  crossed  without  any  difficulty  passed  through  a  fine  strip  of 
timber  &  then  crossed  a  small  creek  where  we  halted  for  dinner. 
Here  we  found  a  fine  spring  of  water  which  comes  out  of  a  per- 
pendicular rock  about  eight  feet  high.  One  mile  up  the  blue  on 
the  left  side  is  a  spring  called  cover  spring  which  is  a  most 
beautiful  place.  We  traveled  this  day  23  miles  &  encampt  by  a 
small  bunch  of  timber  off  from  the  road. 

June  5th  got  an  early  start  traveling  on  a  fine  level  prairie 
crossed  a  small  creek  this  day  the  water  was  very  scarce  &  bad, 
having  to  use  water  out  of  pools.  Halted  for  noon  by  a  small 
grove  of  timber  water  bad  this  day  we  traveled  22  miles  &  en- 
campt for  the  night  by  a  small  grove  of  timber  water  very  bad 
more  or  less  of  the  Company  being  troubled  with  the  Dioreah  on 
account  of  bad  water. 

June  6th  struck  our  tents  &  traveled  on  a  fine  level  prairie 
Country  but  bad  water,  nothing  of  importance  happened  this 
day,  we  encampt  for  the  night  by  a  small  creek  off  from  the 
main  road,  the  water  still  being  very  bad.  We  traveled  this 
day  10  miles. 

June  7th  this  day  was  very  bad  we  could  not  travel  fast 
we  had  this  day  very  level  prairie,  water  scarce  and  bad  we 
crossed  two  small  streams  &  encampt  on  the  bank  of  Doe  creek 
which  is  very  sandy.  We  traveled  this  day  10  miles.  This  night 
there  was  a  company  of  six  men  from  Columbus,  Ohio  encampt 
with  us,  returning  back  having  seen  the  Elephant. 

June  8th  got  a  fine  start  day  cool  &  prairie  level  crossed 
little  sandy  water  bad  met  two  more  wagons  returning  from  the 
gold  mines  but  not  heavily  loaded  with  the  shiner.  This  day  we 
reached  the  little  blue  &  we  were  a  happy  set  of  fellows  for  we 
got  good  water.  We  encampt  on  its  bank  it  is  a  fine  stream  water 
good.    We  traveled  this  day  20  miles. 

June  9th  struck  our  tents  our  course  lay  up  the  little  Blue  16 
miles  which  was  fine  level  traveling.  We  was  this  day  joined  by 
a  company  from  Cincinnati  consisting  of  thirteen  men  &  five 
wagons  making  our  number  60  men  strong,  21  wagons.  After 
leaving  the  valley  of  the  river  we  diverged  into  the  high  table 
land  of  this  prairie  which  is  very  level.  We  traveled  four  miles 
&  had  to  leave  the  road  some  distance  to  get  wood  &  water. 
We  encampt  on  the  bank  of  the  little  blue  where  we  had  fine 
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camping  ground  we  here  caught  some  fine  fish  we  traveled  this 
day  20  miles. 

June  10th  we  lay  in  camp  all  day,  it  being  the  Sabbath. 

June  11th  This  morning  it  blowed  &  rained  tremendous  hard 
until  9  o'clock  when  it  cleared  away  &  we  hitched  up  &  rolled  out 
the  road  was  very  slippery  this  day  was  still  up  the  Blue,  the 
road  being  very  level  nothing  of  importance  happened  this  day. 
We  encampt  for  the  night  on  the  bank  of  the  Blue  having  trav- 
eled 12  miles. 

June  12th  Struck  our  tents  &  got  early  start  rolling  out 
on  the  valley  of  the  Blues  on  which  we  traveled  until  11  o'clock 
when  we  into  the  high  table  land  of  the  prairie  again  the 
soil  is  here  more  barren  &  vegetation  presents  a  stunted  appear- 
ance, the  grass  is  short  &  in  turfs  &  flowers  less  frequent.  We 
encampt  for  the  night  after  a  days  travel  of  18  miles. 

June  13th  It  began  some  time  in  the  night  to  rain,  it  blew, 
rained,  thundered  &  lightened  tremendous  heavy  which  con- 
tinued late  in  the  morning  after  clearing  away  we  pulled  up 
stakes  &  rolled  out  on  a  very  slippery  road  &  the  Country  more 
taken  with  some  deep  reveines  the  soil  here  is  very  sandy  &  bar- 
ren &  the  grass  very  short.  We  expected  this  day  an  attack 
from  the  Pawnees  but  we  were  happily  disappointed.  We  en- 
campt this  night  on  the  valley  of  the  Big  Piatt  after  a  days 
travel  of  16  miles. 

June  14th  got  an  early  start,  it  being  a  fine  morning  the 
roads  more  level  —  not  so  mudy,  but  the  soil  sandy  &  barren. 
We  passed  this  day  several  skeletons  of  Buffaloes  we  traveled 
this  day  up  the  valley  of  the  Piatt  we  passed  Fort  Kearney,  this 
was  formerly  a  trading  post  among  the  Indians.  It  contains  in 
&  about  the  fort  about  20  huts  they  are  built  out  of  the  turf  or 
sod  of  the  prairie  which  they  spad  up  in  blocks  about  three 
feet  square  &  then  lay  them  up  in  coarses  with  the  grass  side 
down  leaving  places  for  doors  &  windows  the(y)  make  the  roof 
water  proof  by  covering  them  with  brush  &  the  turf  the  (y)  make 
quite  a  novel  appearance.  There  is  a  building  now  in  process 
for  a  hospital  which  will  be  a  good  building  when  finished.  The 
place  is  handsomely  situated  about  one  half  mile  from  the  river 
there  is  stationed  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers  here 
to  protect  the  Emigrants  from  the  Indians.  The  soil  is  here 
good  &  the  grass  fine  they  informed  us  there  had  been  upwards 
of  four  thousand  Californians  here,  that  is  wagons.  We  traveled 
this  day  18  miles  &  encampt  for  the  night  close  to  the  river,  grass 
&  water  good. 

June  15th  struck  our  tents  &  got  an  early  start,  traveling  up 
the  Piatt  Valley.  The  road  was  very  level  &  good  the  river  is 
here  from  one  mile  to  one  mile  &  a  half  wide,  being  very  muddy 
&  shallow  a  man  can  wade  it  any  place  &  full  of  Islands  of  all 
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sizes.  Timber  is  scarce  having  to  wade  to  the  Islands  to  procure 
wood  to  cook  with.    We  traveled  this  day  20  miles. 

June  16th  struck  our  tents  early  in  the  morning  still  con- 
tinued our  course  up  the  valley  of  the  river  nothing  of  import- 
ance happened  today.  We  encampt  early  having  good  grass  for 
our  stock,  the  land  here  is  very  rich  &  productive.  We  traveled 
this  day  18  miles. 

June  17  lay  in  camp  all  day,  it  being  the  Sabbath. 

Piatt  River 
June  17,  1849 

(To  Matilda  Dewolf, 

Springfield,  Ohio.) 

Dear  Wife: 

Having  once  more  an  opportunity  to  write  you  a  few  lines  I  improve 
the  time  by  writing  you  a  short  epistle  to  let  you  know  how  we  are  getting 
along.  We  are  now  between  Fort  Kearney  &  Fort  Laramie  &  are  getting 
along  fine  &  all  well  &  in  good  spirits.  We  travel  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
miles  a  day  &  our  cattle  are  doing  fine. 

We  have  been  expecting  some  trouble  from  the  Indians,  but  they  have  not 
troubled  us  yet  but  the  Calif ornians  not  all  fared  so  well  for  some  have  been 
robbed  &  some  been  killed.  We  are  now  among  the  Pawnees  &  they  are  a 
thieving  set  of  Devils.  There  was  one  that  left  his  trains  to  go  out  & 
hunt  &  had  not  got  out  of  sight  when  the  Indians  who  were  watching 
him  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot  &  then  robbed  him  &  got  on  their  ponies  & 
run  like  Devils  &  another  Company  they  stole  their  cattle  in  the  night  & 
drove  them  off  &  the  Californians  followed  them  the  next  morning  & 
overtook  them  in  their  wigwans  having  killed  three  of  the  oxen  &  was 
cooking  the  meat.  They  the  Californians  charged  on  them  &  shot  five  of 
the  Devils.  The  first  round  the  Indians  shot  at  them  once  with  their  ar- 
rows &  wounded  one  man  bad  &  then  run  like  thunder  but  they  have  not 
attacked  none  but  small  trains. 

We  have  sixty  men  in  our  crowd,  21  wagons,  122  oxen  &  thirty  horses. 
I  will  tell  you  where  the  different  Companies  are  from,  one  Company  is 
from  Mississippi,  one  from  Tennessee  one  from  Illinois  one  from  Cin- 
cinnati &  our  own  so  you  see  we  are  a  mixed  up  multitude  but  we  all  get 
along  fine.  Some  of  them  get  in  a  spur  now  &  then  but  soon  get  over  it. 
This  trip  binds  us  together  like  a  band  of  brothers. 

You  would  laugh  I  know  to  see  me  going  along  with  a  bag  on  my  back 
gathering  Buffalo  dung  to  cook  with  but  we  have  to  do  it.  The  darn  stuff 
burns  fine  in  a  stove  for  I'd  have  you  to  know  we  have  a  cooking  stove  along 
with  us  in  our  Company  &  we  live  fine  we  have  Pork  &  Beans.  We 
started  with  20  bushels  of  beans  &  you  know  I  can  go  it  on  them.  We  have 
first  rate  hams,  codfish  herring  flour  hard  bread,  dried  apples  &  peaches, 
coffee  tea  chocolate  rice  fish  venison  &  so  you  see  we  live  fine.  We. have 
one  years  provisions  with  us. 

We  have  not  seen  any  Buffalo  with  us  but  in  a  day  or  two  we  will  be 
right  among  them  then  I  am  going  to  kill  a  white  bull  that  you  used  to 
plague  me  about.  We  see  lots  of  Antelopes.  The  man  that  I  send  this  by 
is  a  Mormon  just  from  the  Salt  Lake  or  Mormon  settlement  going  to  the 
states  on  business.  He  brings  good  news  from  the  gold  mines.  Tell  Mary 
Bailey  to  have  her  paddle  ready  when  I  get  back  for  I  expect  to  be  full  of 
gold. 

We  pass  a  great  number  of  graves  of  Californians  that  have  died 
on  the  road  with  the  Colery.  We  passed  six  graves  in  one  place  there  was 
a  Company  from  North  Carolina  with  seven  in  it  &  six  died  &  but  one  was 
spared  to  tell  the  tale  of  woe.     The  Colera  has  taken  thousands  of  poor 
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Californians  but  the  further  we  get  the  less  graves  we  see.  We  are  now 
in  a  very  healthy  country.  Our  Company  are  all  in  fine  health.  You 
must  not  get  scared  about  me  keep  good  heart.  I  dreampt  last  night  I  was 
home  I  thought  I  was  mighty  happy,  I  thought  little  sis  was  standing  in 
the  door,  I  thought  she  had  grown  tremendous  but  I  new  her  I  was  en- 
joying myself  fine  when  I  awoke  &  behold  it  was  a  dream.  To  tell 
you  the  truth  Tilda  I  have  been  homesick  several  times  &  if  I  get  home  I 
am  sure  I  never  will  leave  it  again  long  at  a  time.  This  trip  will  do  for  a 
single  but  I  believed  a  married  man  had  better  stay  at  home  but  I  firmly 
believe  I  will  get  well  paid  for  going.  When  little  sis  begins  to  talk  learn 
her  to  call  me,  won't  you.  My  God  how  I  want  to  see  you  both  &  I  believe  I 
shall  see  you  both  again.  What  a  happy  meeting  it  will  be  but  keep 
up  your  good  courage  &  in  good  heart,  we  will  meet  after  while  &  I  will 
make  the  time  as  short  as  possible. 

Give  my  respects  to  all  inquiring  friends.     I  will  write  every  opportunity 
for  I  think  you  like  to  hear  from  me,  I  know  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 
Give  my  love  to  Mother  &  Collin.     Collin  you  must  be  a  good  boy  & 
mind  Matilda. 

No  more  at  present  but  remain  your 
affectionate  husband  till  death  us  part 
Farewell 

David  Dewolf 
Matilda   Dewolf, 

Do  not  fail  to  write  &  send  to  San  Francisco  &  have  it  there  by  the 
time  I  get  there  we  expect  to  get  in  California  by  the  first  of  September  if 
we  have  good  luck.  D.D. 

June  18th  struck  our  tents  in  the  morning  our  course  still 
lay  up  the  Piatt.  The  road  this  day  was  level  &  good  this  was 
the  first  day  we  saw  Buffalo  some  of  our  boys  gave  chase  but 
without  success.  Nothing  more  of  importance  happened  today 
we  encampt  for  the  night  after  a  days  travel  of  18  miles. 

June  19th  struck  our  tents  the  country  was  more  uneven 
the  valley  along  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  about  three  miles 
wide  &  the  land  diverges  into  high  bluffs  or  sand  hills.  We  this 
day  saw  a  large  herd  of  Buffaloes  which  set  our  boys  in  fine  spir- 
its .  They  gave  chase  &  succeeded  in  killing  a  fine  calf  which  was 
quite  a  treat  &  we  devoured  it  with  appetites  equal  to  a  lot  of 
wolves.  The  meat  was  fine  &  tender.  We  traveled  this  day  16 
miles. 

June  20th  we  traveled  this  day  but  four  miles  stopping  to  do 
some  repairing  to  our  wagons. 

June  21st  we  lay  in  camp  until  2  o'clock  then  we  hitched  up 
&  rolled  out.  We  traveled  7  miles  &  encampt  for  the  night  close 
to  a  fine  spring. 

June  22nd  we  struck  our  tents  early  in  the  morning  we  this 
day  had  fine  roads  we  passed  some  very  high  bluffs  or  sand  hills 
some  I  think  was  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
From  the  tops  of  them  a  person  can  have  a  fine  landscape  view 
the  valley  here  is  about  four  miles  timber  scarce  having  to 
use  Buffalo  chips.    We  traveled  this  day  20  miles. 

June  23rd  struck  our  tents  early  in  the  morning  rolling  out 
on  fine  roads.    We  this  day  saw  herds  upon  herds  of  Buffaloes  it 
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was  the  finest  sight  I  ever  beheld  we  charged  in  amongst  them  & 
was  quite  victorious  we  killed  eight  &  wounded  several  more.  I 
killed  a  fine  calf  the  boys  killed  one  that  would  weight  seven 
or  eight  hundred  the  meat  is  very  good  being  more  sweet  & 
juicy  than  beef.  This  was  a  day  of  fine  sport  for  us  we  traveled 
this  day  but  12  miles  &  encampt  for  the  night  close  to  our  place 
of  fording  the  south  fork  of  the  Piatt. 

June  24th  we  crossed  the  river  which  is  three  fourths  of 
a  mile  wide  at  the  ford  the  water  is  about  two  feet  deep  the 
bed  of  the  river  nothing  but  sand  which  is  continually  washing 
&  changing  &  forming  new  bars.  We  crossed  over  by  doubling 
teams  without  much  difficulty  some  of  our  horses  &  oxen  mired 
down  in  the  quick  sand  but  we  all  got  over  safe  &  made  the  air 
ring  with  our  shouts  thinking  we  had  performed  quite  a  fete. 
We  traveled  then  six  miles  &  encampt  for  the  night  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  North  fork  of  the  Piatt.  The  two  forks  are  here 
about  one  mile  apart.  The  soil  is  here  dry  &  sandy  &  barren 
the  grass  is  here  very  poor  except  in  the  low  grounds  where  the 
grass  is  fine  being  very  nutritious.  The  north  Fork  is  not  so 
wide  as  the  south  but  the  water  is  more  deep  &  current  rapid. 

June  25  Lay  in  camp  all  day. 

June  26th  Struck  our  tents  &  rolled  out  on  the  river  bot- 
tom. The  soil  is  very  sandy  &  barren  though  we  found  some  fine 
patches  of  grass.  At  noon  we  were  visited  by  60  Sou  Indians 
that  was  on  an  hunting  expedition  they  came  to  our  tents,  the 
foremost  one  bearing  a  pole  with  a  flag  floating  from  it  with  the 
stars  &  stripes  inscribed  upon  it.  They  were  very  friendly  but 
understood  begging  we  gave  them  some  presents  &  then  they 
wanted  us  to  trade  for  some  of  their  Buffalo  hides,  trinklets  & 
we  did  so  trading  the  beans  flour  &  tobacco  they  were  very  fond 
of  beans.  We  hitched  up  &  traveled  on  four  miles  when  we  left 
the  river  &  struck  the  Bluffs.  We  traveled  four  miles  further 
&  encampt  for  the  night  here  we  met  40  Sou  warriors  but  they 
were  peaceable  &  quiet,  they  were  on  their  ponies.  We  this  night 
put  on  double  guards  wishing  to  use  some  precaution  among  the 
Indians.    We  traveled  today  18  miles. 

June  27th  We  hitched  up  this  morning  very  early  not  stop- 
ping to  graze  our  cattle  on  the  grass  being  very  poor  we  traveled 
six  miles  when  we  struck  the  river  again  &  stopped  to  graze  our 
oxen.  8  or  ten  of  us  went  to  an  Indian  village  which  was  quite 
a  curiosity  to  us.  The  village  containing  about  30  logs,  they 
were  built  by  setting  down  poles  in  the  ground  &  covering  them 
with  Buffalo  hides  there  was  one  in  the  center  larger  than  any 
of  the  rest  which  was  occupied  by  the  chief  &  family  they 
gathered  around  us  very  friendly  they  are  great  beggars  the 
majority  of  them  are  not  very  intelligent  looking  though  they 
display  some  ingenuity  in  making  maggosens  decorating  them 
with  beads.     I  saw  several  halfbreeds  children  amongst  them. 
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We  traveled  today  18  miles  &  encampt  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
with  good  grass. 

June  28th  hitched  up  in  the  morning  &  traveled  until  noon 
where  we  stopt  to  graze  our  oxen  we  passed  some  high  bluffs  we 
traveled  two  miles  when  we  struck  ash  hollow  which  is  very 
sandy  with  high  bluffs  on  both  sides,  the  hollow  is  covered  with 
ash  timber  we  traveled  down  it  two  miles  when  we  struck  the 
river  again  about  half  way  down  we  found  a  fine  spring  the  hol- 
low is  about  200  feet  wide  we  traveled  four  miles  &  encampt 
here  we  had  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  wood  to  last  us  75  miles  on 
account  of  there  not  being  any  wood  for  that  distance  the  wood 
we  got  was  dry  red  cedar  distance  today  15  miles. 

June  29th  struck  our  tents  early  in  the  morning  we  traveled 
three  miles  &  passed  Castle  Bluffs  which  are  two  hundred  feet 
high  &  have  the  appearance  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  we  had 
this  day  very  bad  roads  being  very  sandy  having  to  pass  over 
high  hills  &  deep  reveines  the  wheels  would  sometimes  sink  in  the 
sand  10  inches  we  encampt  for  the  night  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
after  a  hard  days  travel  of  18  miles. 

June  30th  Struck  our  tents  early  in  the  morning  the  road 
today  was  better,  still  we  had  some  bad  sand  hills  to  pass  the 
country  very  sandy  &  barren.  Taylor,  one  of  our  company  got 
thrown  from  a  horse  &  his  shoulder  dislocated  &  otherwise  hurt 
we  encampt  on  a  sand  hill  the  sand  is  about  one  fourth  of  a 
mile  wide  in  the  center  of  which  the  most  is  a  pool  of  water 
entirely  distitute  of  vegetation.  There  is  four  or  five  hills  of 
sand  drifted  to  the  hight  of  fifty  feet  &  drifted  in  waves  re- 
sembling waves  on  a  lake.    Distance  today  20  miles. 

July  1st,  1849  we  lay  in  camp  all  day  it  being  the  Sabbath. 

July  2nd  we  rolled  out  in  the  morning  on  fine  roads  we 
passed  today  Court  House  rock  which  stands  in  the  open  plain 
presenting  an  imposing  symmetrical  architectural  shape,  it  be- 
ing five  hundred  feet  long  &  one  hundred  feet  wide  at  the  base  & 
at  the  top  from  three  to  ten  wide  on  the  north  side  it  is  about  300 
feet  high  &  on  the  south  500",  having  dome  &  spires  &  from  a 
distance  its  appearance  is  not  unlike  the  Capital  at  Washington. 
It  is  composed  of  stratums  of  soft  sand  stone  &  of  hard  sand 
stone  there  is  a  large  number  of  names  enscribed  on  it  the  road 
has  not  been  so  sandy  today  being  solid  &  firm  we  passed  today 
nine  graves,  three  was  in  one  place  &  all  from  one  Company  from 
Indiana.     Distance  today  20  miles. 

July  3rd  Struck  our  tents  early  in  the  morning  &  rolled 
out  the  roads  were  fine,  we  traveled  at  a  good  gate  we  diverged 
from  the  valley  in  the  morning  into  a  high  ridge  where  we  had 
a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country  we  traveled  a  few  miles 
when  we  struck  the  river  again  we  past  Chimney  Rock  twelve 
miles  from  Court  House  Rock.  Chimney  Rock  stands  in  the  open 
plain  on  an  eminence.    The  rock  is  about  one  half  mile  in  circum- 
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ference  at  the  base  &  about  five  hundred  feet  high  from  the 
base  to  the  top  of  the  Chimney  at  about  250  feet  from  the  base 
there  is  quite  an  ofset  the  base  of  the  chimney  is  one  hundred 
feet  in  diameter  &  fifty  feet  high,  the  chimney  then  rises  in  the 
center  of  its  base  &  is  two  hundred  feet  high,  twenty  feet  wide 
&  8  thick  &  is  composed  of  soft  sand  stone  that  can  be  cut  with 
'a  pocket  knife  &  no  doubt  in  a  few  years  will  be  entirely  washed 
away.  There  were  scores  of  names  enscribed  upon  it  the  rock 
has  a  curious  &  imposing  appearance  there  is  several  other 
bluffs  in  sight  there  is  a  range  of  mountains  or  high  bluffs  ex- 
tending some  distance  ranging  nearly  east  &  west  which  have  a 
fine  appearance,  the  sides  being  dotted  with  scrubs  of  Cedar  or 
pine  we  encampt  for  the  night  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  We 
passed  today  six  graves  distance  today  23  miles. 

July  4th  We  struck  our  tents  &  rolled  out  leaving  the 
river  we  struck  up  through  a  valley  passed  through  a  gap  be- 
tween two  high  bluffs,  Scotts  bluff  on  our  right  another  high 
range  on  our  left.  When  near  the  summit  of  the  ridge  we 
found  a  spring  of  water  as  cold  as  melted  ice.  I  made  a  visit  to 
Scotts  Bluff  in  Company  with  six  others  of  our  company  &  after 
great  toil  &  labor  we  succeeded  in  gaining  the  sides  being  very 
steep  when  on  the  summit  we  had  a  most  splendid  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  we  saw  Laramies  peaks  very  plain  distant 
one  hundred  &  fifty  miles,  their  tops  being  covered  with  snow 
Scotts  Bluffs  are  from  six  to  eight  hundred  feet  high  &  present 
a  most  grand  &  sublime  appearance,  the  east  side  &  top  being 
dotted  with  clumps  of  pines  &  ceders  we  saw  about  thirty  moun- 
tain goats  they  climbed  the  sides  with  a  fleetness  that  seemed 
almost  almost  incredable  to  believe  they  are  in  size  about  as 
large  as  a  deer,  not  so  long  legged  but  hevier  bodies  &  are  of  a 
brown  color  we  had  to  travel  today  from  early  in  the  morning  un- 
til late  in  the  evening  without  grass  for  our  cattle  we  encampt 
for  the  night  on  base  of  the  creek  after  a  hard  days  travel  of  25 
miles. 

July  5th  struck  our  tents  crossed  horse  creek  which  is  a  fine 
stream  of  spring  water  had  to  pass  over  some  high  sand  hills 
but  the  roads  was  solid  &  good  with  two  or  three  exceptions  the 
country  sandy  &  barren.     Distance  today  17  miles. 

July  6th  Struck  our  tents  quite  early  the  road  was  fine  & 
solid  but  very  dusty  &  the  day  exceeding  hot,  the  thermometer 
ranging  at  one  hundred  &  ten  degrees  we  halted  at  noon  by  a 
fine  spring  in  the  afternoon  we  passed  over  a  high  sand  hill  we 
encampt  for  the  night  on  the  east  side  of  Laramies  fork,  one  mile 
from  the  fork  distance  today  22  miles. 

July  7th,  1849,  Laramies  fork  being  high  we  had  to  raise 
our  loads  we  crossed  over  without  any  difficulty  the  stream  is 
about  150  feet  wide  with  rapid  current  &  gravel  bed  &  fine  water 
we  crossed  about  one  mile  from  the  mouth  it  empties  into  the 
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Piatt  we  traveled  five  miles  &  encampt,  stopping  to  repare  & 
reload  our  wagons  before  crossing  the  mountain,  fort  Laramie 
&  fort  John  are  about  one  mile  apart,  fort  John  being  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  Laramie  fork  an  Laramie  higher  up.  Laramie 
was  formerly  owned  by  the  American  Fur  company  but  re- 
cently bought  by  the  government  &  is  occupied  as  a  military 
fort  it  is  situated  on  a  plain  surrounded  by  high  bluffs  &  the 
river  &  is  built  of  sun  dried  bricks. 

July  7,  1849. 
(To  Matilda  Dewolf, 
Springfield,  Ohio.) 
Dear  Wife: 

I  embrace  this  opportunity  to  write  you  a  few  lines  for  I  expect  it  will 
be  the  last  chance  I  will  have  before  I  reach  California.  We  are  now  between 
Fort  Laramie  &  Fort  Hall  &  having  an  opportunity  to  send  this  to  Fort 
Laramie  I  will  improve  the  time.  We  are  getting  along  fine,  all  in  good 
health.  My  health  has  been  very  good.  I  have  not  been  layed  up  with 
sickness  since  I  left  home.  I  have  been  unwell  several  times  but  not  so 
bad  but  what  I  kept  about  but  some  poor  Californians  have  not  faired  so 
well.  A  great  many  of  their  bones  are  left  to  bleach  on  the  rout.  We 
have  passed  a  great  many  graves  but  a  person  must  expect  some  to  die  out 
of  the  large  number  going.  It  would  make  your  heart  ache  to  see  how 
some  of  the  companies  bury  their  dead.  I  have  visited  graves  where  the 
person  was  buried  not  more  than  twenty  inches  deep  &  found  them  dug  up 
by  the  wolves  &  their  flesh  eaten  off  &  their  bones  scattered  to  bleach 
upon  the  plaines  but  such  cases  are  not  very  common  for  the  most  of 
the  Companies  have  more  respect  for  their  comrades  than  to  bury  them 
that  way. 

I  wish  I  could  see  you  to  tell  you  all  I  have  seen  in  my  life.  It  would, 
take  me  a  day  to  tell  you  all  I  have  seen  but  I  am  keeping  a  Journal  of 
the  rout  &  when  I  get  home  you  will  know  all  I  have  see  but  I  must  not 
forget  one  thing  I  have  seen  more  than  three  hundred  acres  of  land  cov- 
ered with  Buffaloes  at  one  time.  It  exceeded  anything  I  ever  saw.  I 
killed  one  but  not  a  white  bull  though  we  killed  nine  in  one  day  &  to  see 
thousands  &  thousands  of  them  roaming  &  grazing  over  the  vast  plains  & 
then  to  shoot  amongst  them  &  see  them  run  &  bellow,  fairly  making  the 
ground  is  a  grand  sight.     We  have  passed  a  great  many  Indians 

but  have  not  been  molested  by  any  &  we  are  now  amongst  the  Sioux  but 
they  are  quite  friendly.  They  come  to  our  wagons  after  we  have  traded 
with  them  for  mogasins  &  Buffalo  robes  for  about  a  peck  of  beans.  We 
had  more  than  we  wanted  an  was  going  to  throw  them  away  but  when 
the  rest  of  the  train  saw  beans  traded  so  well  with  the  Indians  they  came 
to  us  &  bought  them  to  trade.  We  bought  six  robes  &  they  did  not  cost 
us  two  dollars  which  in  Ohio  would  be  worth  five  dollars  apiece. 

We  have  passed  a  rock  that  is  called  Court  House  Rock.  It  stands 
in  a  open  plain  by  itself  &  is  five  hundred  feet  high  &  six  hundred  long  & 
one  hundred  wide  &  from  a  distance  it  has  an  appearance  like  the  Capital 
at  Washington.  We  next  passed  the  Chimney  Rock  which  also  stands  in 
the  open  plain  &  it  is  a  huge  mass  of  rock  which  rises  to  the  hight  of  four 
hundred  feet  &  then  from  the  top  of  that  runs  up  a  rock  to  the  hight 
two  hundred  feet  wide  &  eight  thick.  It  can  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
miles  &  next  comes  the  Scotts  Bluff  higher  than  all  the  rest.  I  went  to  it — 
&  after  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  succeeded  in  getting  on  the  top  when  I 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  on  the  top  &  sides  are  a 
number  of  pine  trees  growing.  Here  I  saw  about  thirty  mountain  goats  & 
it  would  surprised  you  to  see  with  what  fleetness  they  climbed  the  sides  of 
the  rock  which  I  had  extremely  hard  work  to  get  up.     From  the  top  of  this 
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rock  I  could  very  plainly  see  Laramies  Peakes,  150  miles  distant  which  are 
covered  with  snow  but  I  must  stop  for  if  I  was  to  tell  you  all  I  have  seen 
I  would  have  to  write  two  days.  You  must  wait  until  I  get  home  &  then  I 
will  tell  you  all,  besides  I  am  in  a  great  hurry  but  if  I  only  could  see  you  & 
little  sis  it  would  be  the  best  sight  of  them  all. 

My  God  no  one  knows  how  I  would  like  to  see  you  all  I  have  been 
mighty  home  sick  several  times  &  if  I  was  home  I  would  stay  there  &  I 
expect  you  would  like  to  see  me,  I  know  you  would  but  my  dear  be  of  good 
heart,  keep  up  your  good  spirits.  The  time  will  soon  roll  round  when  we 
will  meet  again  &  a  joyful  meeting  it  will  be  but  my  God,  little  sis  how  I 
want  to  kiss  her  but  dear  Matilda  never  kiss  her  but  you  think  of  me  being 
deprived  of  kissing  either  of  you  but  thanks  be  to  God  the  time  will  roll 
around  when  we  will  meet,  if  not  in  this  world  I  hope  in  the  world  to 
come  where  parting  will  be  no  more,  take  good  care  of  little  sis  &  mother. 
I  put  a  great  deal  of  in  you  but  I  must  be  drawing  letter  to  a  close 

you  must  write  soon  &  direct  it  to  San  Francisco  so  it  will  get  there  as  soon 
as  I  do.  We  will  get  there  by  the  first  of  September  if  nothing  happens  & 
write  me  all  the  particulars  about  home  how  the  wheat  come  out  &  how 
you  get  along.  Give  my  love  to  Granny  McDaniel  Jim  &  Hanner  Uncle 
Bob  Reid  Uncle  Tommie  &  Becky  &  the  neighbors  &  Lisbon  folks.  Tell 
Mark  Bennett  his  hat  answers  a  first  rate  purpose.  Give  my  love  to  all  in- 
quiring friends.    My  love  to  Mother  &  Collin. 

Your  affectionate  &  loving  husband 

While  life  shall  last 

David  Dewolf 

July  8th  stayed  in  camp  all  day,  here  we  built  another  black- 
smith shop  we  are  encamp  near  the  river  under  the  shade  of  some 
ash  trees  &  are  blessed  with  a  breeze  of  wind  which  is  refresh- 
ing all  in  fine  health  &  good  spirits. 

July  9th  hitched  up  at  3  o'clock  &  rolled  out  traveled  four 
miles  &  encampt  for  the  night  on  the  river  bottom  good  roads 
very  heavy. 

July  10th  struck  our  tents  in  the  morning  the  road  today 
was  the  worst  I  ever  saw  having  to  pass  over  high  hills  that 
was  very  steep  &  over  deep  reveines.  In  many  places  the  road 
was  very  roughly,  rocky  &  crooked,  the  country  very  sandy  & 
barren  &  so  dry  that  vegetation  is  completely  parched  up  we  had 
to  travel  all  day  until  very  late  in  the  evening  without  grass 
for  our  stock  we  passed  two  small  creeks  this  is  our  commence- 
ment of  the  black  hills  we  encampt  on  a  small  creek  close  to  a  fine 
spring  grass  rather  poor  distance  20  miles. 

July  11th  struck  our  tents  in  the  morning  the  road  today  has 
been  much  better,  not  so  roughly  &  hilly  we  moved  by  a  fine  creek 
where  we  had  fine  grass  we  passed  some  fine  springs  today  dis- 
tance 18  miles. 

July  12th  rolled  out  getting  a  later  start.  We  left  the  river 
&  struck  the  ridge  we  traveled  three  miles  when  we  struck  the 
river  valley  again  on  which  we  continued  up  until  noon  when  we 
halted,  grazed  our  stock  on  a  patch  of  grass  one  of  our  com- 
pany killed  an  Antelope  this  forenoon  which  was  quite  a  treat 
being  the  only  fresh  meat  we  have  had  for  some  time  &  the 
first  Antelope  we  had  killed,  the  meat  was  fine  we  hitched  up 
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after  grazing  our  cattle  &  left  the  river  &  struck  the  ridge  the 
road  was  tolerable  good  we  went  some  distance  from  the  road  & 
encampt  by  a  small  creek  where  we  had  fine  water  &  good 
grass  two  of  our  company  sick.    Distance  today  17  miles. 

July  13th  struck  our  tents  &  rolled  out  over  a  very  hilly 
country,  we  had  to  climb  over  high  hills  &  cross  deep  reveines  & 
the  dust  was  very  bad,  quite  annoying  to  our  eyes  we  crossed 
a  small  creek.  We  next  come  to  La  Bonta  river  which  is  a  fine 
stream  five  miles  further  we  crossed  a  branch  of  the  La  Bonta  we 
crossed  several  small  creeks  when  we  came  to  the  Ala  Phiel  (?) 
river  which  is  a  fine  stream  we  encampt  for  the  night  after  a 
hard  days  travel  we  this  day  had  no  grass  for  our  stock  &  at 
night  we  had  to  cut  down  willow  trees  for  them  this  was  the 
hardest  times  we  have  seen  for  grass  we  today  saw  the  tail  of  the 
Elephant  &  expect  soon  to  see  his  trunk  we  have  fine  water.  Dis- 
tance 28  miles. 

July  14th  pulled  up  stakes  very  early  as  soon  as  it  was  light 
&  struck  out,  still  getting  a  better  view  of  the  Elephant  we  are 
gaining  on  him  we  halted  for  breakfast  six  miles  from  our  last 
encampment  on  a  small  creek  &  let  our  stock  brouse  on  plumb 
brushes  the  oven  begin  to  look  like  gutted  herring  we  next  cross- 
ed the  Tourche  river  which  is  a  fine  stream  four  miles  further 
we  struck  the  Piatt,  we  traveled  up  it  one  mile  when  we  came  to 
the  lower  ferry  where  we  concluded  to  cross.  The  ferry  boats 
were  made  by  fastening  two  wagons  boddies  together  with  a 
space  of  four  feet  between  them.  We  had  to  swim  the  oxen 
over,  we  then  commenced  ferrying  our  wagons  over  one  a  time 
we  had  to  pull  them  over  by  a  rope  made  fast  on  each  side  of  the 
river  to  trees  they  also  had  three  dugouts  fastened  together 
which  they  used  as  liters.  We  succeeded  in  getting  eight  wagons 
over  this  evening  when  we  had  to  stop  operations  it  being  quite 
dark  one  of  our  company  killed  a  Buffalo  today  they  are  coming 
quite  plenty  again    Distance  today  13  miles. 

July  15  finished  crossing  our  wagons  over  &  traveled  six 
miles  where  we  encampt  finding  good  grass  &  plenty  of  water  but 
it  was  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali  here  we  killed  four  An- 
telopes the  river  where  we  crossed  was  three  hundred  yards  wide 
&  very  rapid  current  we  had  to  pay  two  dollars  a  wagon  for  ferry- 
ing over  the  river. 

July  16th  struck  our  tents  quite  late  we  had  one  steer  dead 
this  morning  we  traveled  three  miles  when  we  struck  the  river 
again  which  we  continued  up  the  rest  of  the  day  the  roads  was 
tremendous  bad  the  wheels  sinking  in  the  sand  twelve  inches  deep 
&  the  road  quite  hilly  we  encampt  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
&  drove  our  cattle  three  miles  back  from  the  river  to  get  grass 
which  is  very  scarce.     Distance  15  miles. 

July  17th  got  late  start  the  country  is  very  roughly  & 
broken  our  course  still  lay  up  the  river  we  had  some  very  high 
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hills  to  pass  over  the  road  was  very  sandy  the  wagons  roll- 
ing very  hard  we  found  several  dead  oxen  to  day.  We  had  a 
stampede  today  some  of  our  oxen  taken  frieght  away  they 
went  with  the  wagons  shelter  skelter  running  like  Devils  they 
ran  about  four  hundred  yds  when  they  stop  without  doing  any 
damage  we  are  amongst  a  large  number  of  trains  we  encampt 
near  the  river  &  had  to  drive  our  oxen  three  miles  back  from 
the  river  for  them  to  get  grass  which  is  very  scarce.  Distance  to- 
day 10  miles. 

July  18th  struck  camp  very  late  traveled  six  miles  over  very 
bad  roads,  passing  over  high  hills  with  very  deep  sand  we  en- 
campt on  a  high  bluff  near  the  river  &  swam  our  oxen  over  where 
we  found  fine  grass  here  we  concluded  to  stop  a  day  or  two  to 
rest  &  refresh  our  stock.  We  found  almost  all  kinds  of  provisions 
thrown  along  the  road  gold  washers  log  chains  saw  mills  iron 
wagons  blacksmith  tools  &  almost  all  kinds  of  property  taken  by 
the  Emigrants  the  roads  being  very  bad  &  grass  scarce  their 
stock  dying  &  loads  heavy  they  had  to  sacrifice  property  in  order 
to  get  through  a  quite  a  sacrifice  it  is  to  but  many  are  bound 
to  see  the  gold  digings  come  what  will. 

July  19th  lay  in  camp  all  day  amusing  ourselves  by  fish- 
ing which  are  very  plenty  &  very  good  here.  We  threw  away 
another  set  of  blacksmith  tools  bacon  trunks  beans  in  order  to 
lighten  our  loads. 

July  20th  we  struck  our  tents  very  early  in  order  to  get  an 
early  start  but  last  evening  six  of  our  horses  run  away  &  this 
morning  they  were  not  to  be  found.  Early  eight  men  went  in 
search  of  them  &  found  one  of  them  but  could  not  find  the  other 
five,  they  hunted  all  day  in  the  evening  part  of  the  men  re- 
turned, the  others  remained  out  all  night. 

July  21st  still  in  camp  no  tidings  of  our  horses  the  men  re- 
turned this  evening  but  without  the  horses  we  considered  it  use- 
less to  hunt  for  them  any  longer  we  left  off  our  carts  &  hitched 
three  yoks  of  our  oxen  to  their  wagon  &  it  &  their  baggage 

along.  I  was  taken  this  morning  with  a  chill,  it  was  followed  all 
day  by  a  high  fever  being  quite  sick. 

July  22nd  struck  camp  this  morning  the  of  the  has 
been  very  uneaven  today  presenting  very  barren  dreary  &  deso- 
late appearance  being  totally  destitute  of  vegetation  except  the 
wild  sage  &  grease  wood.  We  passed  several  alkali  springs  lakes 
&  creeks  but  the  water  is  so  poisonous  we  dare  not  use  it  we 
passed  today  a  large  number  of  dead  oxen  killed  no  doubt  by 
hard  driving  without  feed  &  drinking  alkali  water.  We  passed 
through  a  rocky  avenue  with  a  deep  decent,  the  road  passed  be- 
tween rocky  avenue  or  gate  ways  for  a  fourth  of  a  mile  we 
drove  our  oxen  all  day  without  grass  or  water  &  chained  them  up 
to  the  wagons  at  night  without  a  bite  to  eat.  I  still  continue 
quite  unwell  not  able  to  do  anything.    Distance  22  miles. 
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July  23rd  struck  camp  quite  early  as  soon  as  it  was  light 
traveled  one  mile  we  came  to  Willow  spring  which  is  good  cool 
water  we  traveled  eight  miles  &  stopt  to  get  breakfast  but  noth- 
ing for  our  oxen  We  traveled  all  day  through  an  alkali  country 
passing  several  more  alkali  springs  lakes  creeks  &  we  had  no 
grass  today  &  had  little  water  we  dare  use  we  still  pass  large 
number  of  dead  oxen  as  high  as  twelve  in  one  pile  the  country 
is  still  barren  &  desolate.  We  went  some  distance  from  the  road  & 
encampt  on  the  bank  of  sweetwater  which  is  a  fine  stream  of  pure 
water  we  found  but  little  grass  I  am  better  tonight.  Distance  22 
miles  making  a  drive  six  (ty)  miles  without  grass  or  water  for 
our  stock  here  we  see  the  Elephant  again  quite  plainly. 

July  24th  left  our  encampment  at  12  o'clock  &  traveled  four 
miles  when  we  came  to  sweetwater  again  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  further  we  came  to  a  well  known  land  mark  of  the  mount- 
ains called  Independence  Rock  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
celebration  of  the  4th  of  July  here  by  one  of  the  first  Companies 
It  is  an  isolated  elevation  composed  of  masses  of  rocks  about  one 
hundred  feet  high  &  a  mile  or  more  in  circumference  standing  in 
a  central  &  conspicuous  position  near  the  north  bank  of  sweet- 
water we  crossed  sweetwater  &  traveled  five  miles  further  when 
we  came  to  Devils  gate  a  remarkable  fissure  in  the  rocky  moun- 
tain wall  which  above  this  point  runs  parallel  with  &  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  stream  the  fissure  is  about  thirty  feet 
wide  &  the  perpendicular  walls  on  each  side  of  the  Channel  of  the 
stream  which  flows  through  it  are  three  hundred  feet  high  we  are 
encampt  a  little  above  the  gate  grass  &  water  good  but  we  had 
to  drive  our  oxen  about  four  miles  to  the  grass  we  still  pass  large 
number  of  dead  oxen.    Distance  10  miles. 

July  25th,  1849  left  our  camp  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  we  traveled 
up  Sweet  Water  the  country  is  barren  except  along  the  river 
valley  which  however  is  quite  narrow  the  grass  has  been  good 
but  is  fell  down  very  short  one  of  our  wagons  upset  with  two 
men  in  it  &  considerable  injured  one  of  them  we  still  find  alkali 
very  plenty  &  any  number  of  dead  oxen  we  pitched  our  tents 
on  the  Bank  of  Sweetwater  grass  tolerable  good  distance  8 
miles. 

July  26th  struck  our  tents  in  the  morning  we  follow  up  the 
river  three  miles  when  we  left  it  &  took  the  left  hand  road  to 
avoid  heavy  sand  we  traveled  10  miles  when  we  struck  the 
river  again  up  which  we  traveled  three  miles  &  encampt  for  the 
night  we  saw  today  to  the  west  of  us  snow  capt  mountains 
the  country  is  very  mountainous,  the  rocky  mountains  of  sweet- 
water on  our  right  &  another  high  range  on  our  left  the  country 
is  very  barren  grass  poor  distance  16  miles. 

July  27th  we  left  the  river  this  morning  &  traveled  four 
miles  when  we  were  hailed  by  some  of  our  party  we  had  sent  up 
the  river  to  find  grass  they  followed  up  the  river  three  miles 
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they  found  tolerable  good  grass,  we  left  the  road  &  traveled 
three  miles  when  we  struck  the  grass  &  the  river  we  had 
not  been  here  but  a  short  time  when  some  of  our  Company  re- 
ported better  grass  higher  up  the  river,  here  one  of  our  oxen  died 
we  lay  here  about  three  hours  when  we  hitched  up  &  drove  up 
the  river  three  miles  where  we  found  good  grass  We  encampt 
on  the  bank  of  Sweet  water.    Distance  10  miles. 

July  28th  we  lay  in  camp  all  day,  the  grass  being  good  &  our 
cattle  needed  rest  &  feed  this-  appears  to  be  general  wash  day  as 
all  hands  are  engaged  in  the  avocation  here  we  got  some  fresh 
meat  in  the  shape  of  Antelopes  prairie  hens  ducks  snipes 

July  29th  Sunday  we  struck  camp  quite  early  this  morn- 
ing having  a  long  drive  to  make  without  grass  we  traveled  up 
the  river  three  miles  when  we  forded  it  &  traveled  a  short  dis- 
tance when  we  came  to  where  the  river  passed  between  rocky 
bluffs  with  barely  room  for  a  wagon  track  on  the  bank  here 
we  forded  the  river  twice  on  a  short  distance  we  traveled  some 
distance  when  we  passed  between  rocky  ridges  upon  the  summet 
of  which  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  Wind  river  mountain  tops  & 
side  being  covered  with  snow  here  we  have  extremely  cold 
night  &  warm  days  we  passed  today  Ice  springs  where  by  dig- 
ging down  two  feet  it  is  in  a  low  swampy  piece  of  ground 
we  traveled  some  distance  further  when  we  struck  Sweetwater  at 

11  o'clock  p.  m.  here  we  had  poor  grass  it  having  been  eaten 
off  by  former  trains  the  country  has  been  more  level  today  but 
sandy  &  barren  we  still  pass  large  numbers  of  dead  oxen  here 
ice  froze  to  the  thickness  half  an  inch.    Distance  today  30  miles. 

July  30th  left  camp  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  crossed  sweetwater, 
we  then  passed  over  a  high  hill  we  then  struck  sweetwater  again 
&  forded  it  we  next  crossed  Track  back  river  a  branch  of  sweet- 
water we  next  crossed  two  small  creeks  when  we  struck  sweet- 
water again  which  we  continued  for  a  few  miles  &  encampt  on 
its  bank  grass  not  good  we  encampt  quite  early  Distance  10 
miles. 

July  31st  struck  camp  about  8  o'clock  a.  m.  Followed  up 
Sweetwater  214  miles  when  we  left  it  &  struck  to  the  right  & 
wound  around  amongst  the  hills  &  hollows  for  some  distance 
after  which  we  had  a  sprinkle  of  the  rocky  mountains  having 
to  pass  over  rocky  ridges  for  two  or  three  miles  which  was  very 
roughly  we  crossed  three  small  creeks  &  then  crossed  Straw- 
berry creek  &  then  struck  a  branch  of  Sweetwater  &  forded  it 
we  are  encampt  near  Sweet  Water  with  poor  grass  &  within 

12  miles  of  any  amount  of  snow  on  the  Wind  river  Mountains  to 
see  snow  8  or  10  feet  deep  in  July  is  quite  a  curiosity  to  us.  We 
had  today  some  of  the  roughest  country  to  pass  we  had  on  the 
trip.     Distance  20  miles. 

August  1st,  1849  struck  our  tents  &  rolled  out  we  trav- 
eled a  short  distance  when  we  struck  &  forded  sweetwater  travel- 
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ed  seven  miles  &  forded  sweetwater  again  we  here  halted  for 
noon  for  two  hours,  we  then  hitched  up  &  traveled  seven  further 
when  we  came  opposite  the  twin  mounds,  they  are  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  road  south  they  stand  close  together  &  are  about 
two  hundred  feet  high  we  here  turned  to  the  right  &  traveled 
one  mile  when  we  came  to  sweet  water  where  we  campt  with  fine 
grass     the  road  today  has  been  good.    Distance  10  miles. 

August  2nd  struck  our  camp,  crossed  the  river  went  a  short 
distance  when  we  crossed  it  again  &  traveled  a  short  distance 
when  we  encampt  on  the  bluff  near  the  river  we  stopt  here  to 
cut  some  grass  for  our  stock  having  to  travel  some  distance  with- 
out grass.  Four  of  us  whet  up  our  scythes  &  started  for  the  mead- 
ow, intending  to  do  our  haying  on  the  rocky  mountains  this  sea- 
son we  found  the  meadow  not  very  large  &  the  grass  not  very 
good.  We  mowed  however  what  answered  our  purpose  very  well 
we  done  our  whole  haying  without  a  drop  of  liquor  we  lay  here 
all  day  making  hay  &  hauling  it  up.    Distance  four  miles. 

August  3rd  Struck  camp  quite  late  this  morning  we 
this  morning  crossed  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  this  is  the 
dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  here 
we  stood  upon  the  Back  Bone  of  the  North  American  Continent 
&  about  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  the  gap  in  the  moun- 
tains is  about  19  miles  wide  &  has  no  gorge  like  appearance,  the 
assent  &  desent  being  alike.  We  decended  gradually  down  from 
the  summit  three  miles  from  the  summit  we  passed  Pacific 
spring  one  mile  further  we  crossed  Pacific  creek,  a  small  stream 
the  water  is  impregnated  with  alkali  we  traveled  about  two 
miles  from  the  creek  &  left  the  road  &  went  some  distance  to 
noon  &  graze  our  stock  but  the  grass  was  poor.  We  here  took  a 
vote  of  the  company  to  determin  whether  we  should  take  the 
Fort  wall  rout  by  Subletts  cutoff  or  go  by  the  Salt  Lake  rout  it 
was  decided  we  take  the  Salt  Lake  rout  we  hitched  up  &  trav- 
eled a  few  miles  when  we  struck  Dry  Sandy  no  grass  &  bad  wa- 
ter we  here  stopt,  chained  our  oxen  to  the  wagons  &  gave  them 
the  hay  we  had  made.    Distance  17  miles. 

August  4th  We  started  this  morning  at  one  o'clock  a.  m. 
traveled  six  miles  when  we  came  to  the  junction  of  the  Cali- 
fornia &  Oregon  roads  we  took  the  left  hand  road  &  traveled 
seven  miles  when  we  struck  Little  Sandy,  about  2  rods  wide  & 
2  feet  deep,  water  good  &  grass  all  fed  off  we  forded  it  &  traveled 
down  it  three  miles  where  we  stopt  to  graze  &  rest  our  oxen  we 
lay  here  until  5  o'clock  p.  m.  when  we  hitched  up  &  traveled  to 
Big  Sandy.  Distance  from  Little  Sandy  seven  miles,  here  we 
found  good  grass.  Big  Sandy  is  four  rods  wide  &  two  feet  deep 
the  country  today  has  been  very  level,  sandy  &  barren,  scarcely 
producing  wild  sage.    Distance  today  20  miles. 

August  5th     Sunday  lay  in  camp  all  day. 

August  6th     Struck  our  tents  &  rolled  out  quite  early  we 
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traveled  up  the  river  four  miles  where  we  forded  it  &  traveled 
17  miles  over  a  very  level  country  when  we  struck  big  sandy 
again,  we  traveled  up  it  3  miles  when  we  encampt  on  the  Bank, 
grass  not  good  the  surface  of  the  has  been  quite  different  from 
any  we  have  passed  through  before  much  of  the  surface  being 
covered  with  yellow  sand  stone  &  the  soil  composed  of  yellow 
sand  &  very  barren.    Distance  24  miles. 

August  7th  Struck  camp  &  rolled  out,  traveled  to  Green 
river,  distance  7  miles,  forded  it  &  went  one  mile  further 
where  we  encampt  for  the  rest  of  the  day  the  country  between 
big  sandy  &  Green  river  is  very  level.  Green  river  ford  is  about 
16  rods  wide  &  when  we  crossed  it  it  was  three  feet  deep,  it  is  as 
handsome  a  stream  as  I  ever  saw,  the  water  is  of  a  greenish  color 
but  very  clear.  The  valley  along  the  river  is  generaly  wide  with 
some  timber  consisting  of  Cotton  wood,  the  grass  has  been  fed 
off  very  short.  Up  the  river  one  mile  from  the  ford  there  was  a 
man  found  dead,  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  four  of  our  com- 
pany went  up  &  buried  him  but  could  not  ascertain  his  name,  he 
had  been  dead  about  two  weeks.    Distance  today  8  miles. 

August  8th  struck  camp  quite  early,  we  traveled  down 
Green  river  4  miles  when  we  left  it  &  struck  to  the  right  we 
traveled  121/2  miles  over  a  very  high  rolling  barren  country 
having  some  bad  roads.  We  struck  Black  fork  of  Green  river  & 
traveled  up  it  l1/^  miles  &  encampt,  here  we  had  good  grass  dis- 
tance 21  miles. 

August  9th  struck  camp  &  rolled  out,  we  traveled  two 
miles  when  we  struck  &  forded  Hams  fork,  it  is  about  4  rods  wide 
&  2  feet  deep  &  rapid  current,  we  traveled  IV2  miles  &  came  to 
Black  fork,  we  forded  it,  6  rods  wide  &  2  feet  we  traveled  13  miles 
further  &  forded  Blacks  fork  again,  6  rods  wide  &  2  feet  deep 
we  traveled  IV2  niiles  further  &  encampt  on  the  Bank  of  the 
Black  Fork  with  fine  grass  &  water  &  within  12  or  14  miles  of 
green  river  mountains  with  their  tops  &  sides  covered  with 
snow,  the  country  today  has  been  more  level  than  yesterday, 
the  roads  fine,    distance  18  miles. 

August  10th  Struck  camp  quite  early,  we  traveled  up 
Blacks  fork  two  miles  when  we  forded  it,  5  rods  wide  &  2  feet 
deep  we  traveled  four  miles  further  when  we  came  to  a  Creek 
name  not  known,  it  is  a  fine  stream  of  pure  cold  water  we  forded 
it,  2  rods  wide  &  two  feet  deep  we  traveled  8  miles  further  an 
encampt  by  a  small  stream  within  a  mile  of  Fort  Bridger  with 
good  grass  &  fine  water  here  were  some  French  traders  &  trap- 
pers with  their  Indian  wives.  We  are  now  among  the  snakes 
Indians,  they  are  very  Peaceable  &  friendly  we  had  some  rough 
roads  today  but  the  country  is  much  the  same  as  yesterday. 
Distance  14  miles. 

August  11th  struck  camp  traveled  V£  mile  &  crossed  three 
creeks,  all  branches  of  Blacks  fork,  we  then  came  to  Fort  Bridger 
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one  mile  from  our  last  camp.  Fort  Bridger  is  beautifully  situated 
in  the  finest  valley  we  have  seen  in  the  mountains  the  fort  is 
built  of  hewn  logs  &  covered  about  V2  acre  some  of  the  logs 
around  a  part  of  it  are  set  on  their  ends  &  are  about  10  feet  high, 
the  rest  of  it  the  logs  are  layed  lengthwise,  the  fort  proprietors, 
Bridger  &  Vacues,  they  have  snake  squaws  for  wives  one  of 
the  houses  is  occupied  as  a  trading  house  in  which  they  have 
quite  a  store.  Here  I  saw  cows  calves  hogs  cats  dogs  chickens 
etc  in  fact  it  looked  more  like  living  than  anything  I  have  seen 
for  some  time.  After  leaving  the  fort  we  traveled  three  miles 
when  we  began  to  cross  a  high  ridge  assent  gradual,  steep  & 
rocky  we  crossed  two  small  streams  spring  branches  &  then 
came  to  Muddy  fork  which  we  crossed,  12  feet  wide  &  1  deep  we 
went  one  mile  further  &  encampt  near  the  creek  the  country 
begins  to  have  a  more  fertile  appearance.  A  doctor  from  our 
Company  was  called  on  last  night  to  attend  to  a  case  of  child 
birth  in  one  of  the  Emigrant  Companies  going  to  California. 
The  woman  was  safely  delivered  of  a  fine  boy  &  this  morning 
both  were  doing  fine.    Distance  17  miles. 

August  12,  1849     Sunday  lay  in  camp  all  day. 

August  13,  1849  struck  our  tents  quite  early,  we  passed 
Copperas  Spring,  the  water  tastes  like  copper  water  we  crossed 
today  the  dividing  ridge  of  Oregon  &  California.  It  is 
8230  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  &  is  also  the  connecting  ridge 
between  the  bear  river  or  Utah  Mountains  &  Wind  River  chain 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  separating  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
California  on  the  east  &  those  on  the  west  belonging  more  direct- 
ly to  the  Pacific  from  a  vast  interior  basin  whose  waters  are  col- 
lected into  numerous  lakes  having  no  outlet  to  the  Ocean.  The 
country  has  been  very  mountainous  exceeding  anything  we  have 
traveled  over  before,  the  road  was  good  in  most  places  we  cross- 
ed some  very  fertile  valley,  the  soil  being  deep  &  rich  we  crossed 
sulphur  creek  near  which  are  some  fine  springs  we  are  encamp 
in  the  valley  of  Bear  river,  grass  not  good.  We  had  another  ox 
die  today  making  six  in  all  that  we  have  lost  in  the  train,  we  saw 
a  few  Indians  today.    Distance  21  miles. 

August  14th,  1849  crossed  Bear  River,  6  rods  wide  &  2 
feet  deep  we  next  crossed  yellow  creek  a  small  on  the  right  of 
the  creek  we  passed  a  high  large  mass  of  rockes,  it  was  com- 
posed of  gravel  stones  &  sand  cemented  together  so  strong  one 
could  not  break  it  to  pieces,  it  had  quite  a  novel  appearance.  We 
stopt  to  noon  on  a  small  creek  of  spring  water  here  we  were  visit- 
ed by  a  few  Indians.  I  traded  with  them  for  a  panther  skin.  We 
next  crossed  Echo  Creek  which  is  also  a  small  stream  at  the  head 
of  which  is  a  large  cave  which  I  visited.  It  is  called  Cokes  cave, 
we  here  passed  some  high  bluffs  composed  of  red  sand  stone  we 
passed  today  several  fine  springs  &  some  splendid  valleys  covered 
with  fine  grass     we  had  several  bad  hills  today,  the  roads  was 
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generally  good.  We  are  encampt  on  Echo  Creek,  good  water, 
grass  not  very  good.    Distance  19  miles. 

August  15,  1849  struck  camp  &  rolled  out,  we  traveled  a 
short  distance,  crossed  a  deep  reveine  we  struck  a  branch  of 
Weaver  river  &  followed  down  it  10  miles  over  very  bad  roads, 
the  road  &  creek  runs  between  high  bluffs  or  mountains,  the 
valley  varies  in  width  from  50  feet  to  100  yards,  on  the  right 
the  road  runs  for  some  distance  close  to  the  foot  of  a  high  red 
rocky  bluff  six  or  eight  hundred  feet  high  on  our  left  was  also 
a  very  high  range  of  mountains  we  passed  several  fine  springs. 
We  struck  Weaver  river  &  traveled  down  it  four  miles  &  crossed 
it,  the  ford  was  4  rods  wide  &  2  feet  deep,  good  water  &  rapid 
current  we  traveled  down  the  river  a  short  distance  &  encampt 
on  the  bank,  grass  good.  We  today  took  a  man  &  wife  &  bag- 
gage in  our  wagon,  take  them  to  Salt  Lake,  they  were  in  another 
wagon  &  it  broke  down  &  the  man  could  not  take  them  any  furth- 
er   Distance  10  miles. 

August  16,  1849  struck  camp  quite  late  leaving  the  river 
we  struck  up  through  a  narrow  valley  much  the  same  as  yester- 
day, we  went  down  one  hill  that  we  had  to  hold  our  wagons  with 
ropes  to  keep  them  from  upsetting,  we  came  to  Common  Creek 
which  is  a  fine  stream  one  rod  wide  &  18  inches  deep  with  a  rapid 
current,  we  traveled  up  it  five  miles  &  crossed  eight  times,  we  en- 
campt near  the  creek,  grass  poor,  the  road  today  has  been  very 
bad.     Distance  15  miles 

August  17th,  1849  struck  our  tents  traveled  up  Common 
Creek  three  miles  further  &  crossed  five  time  more  making  13 
crossings  in  8  miles  travel  the  road  was  the  first  we  have 
had  on  the  trip  we  passed  through  a  fine  grove  of  fir  trees,  when 
on  the  summet  of  the  mountain  we  had  our  first  view  of  the 
valley  of  the  Salt  Lake  or  great  American  desert,  -we  traveled 
down  the  mountain  six  &  half  miles,  the  decent  was  very  steep  & 
in  some  places  very  crooked  the  valley  through  which  the  road 
runs  is  barely  wide  enough  for  the  road  with  mountains  on  both 
sides  nearly  half  a  mile  high,  we  struck  Brows  Creek  &  spring, 
traveled  down  it  41/2  miles  &  encampt  near  it,  the  point  where 
they  have  to  irrigate  the  land  as  they  have  no  rains  to  do  any 
good  after  the  first  of  June.  The  Salt  Lake  is  eighteen  miles  from 
the  city  at  the  nearest  point,  they  here  shovel  up  salt  by  the 
wagon  load,  three  barrels  of  the  water  will  make  one  of  salt, 
there  are  17,000  inhabitants  in  the  valley,  all  Mormons,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  they  are  not  a  very  intelligent  looking  Community. 
They  are  governed  by  twelve  apostles,  the  twelve  being  governed 
by  two  of  their  number,  the  one  they  style  a  president  &  the 
other  a  bishop  their  creed  allows  them  a  plurality  of  wives  ac- 
cording to  their  means  of  supporting  them  &  their  constitutional 
strength,  hence  a  man  of  a  strong  constitution  &  worth  much 
property  is  allowed  more  wives  than  one  of  weak  constitution  & 
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not  much  of  this  worlds  goods  some  of  them  have  as  high  as  40 
wives.  They  have  one  which  they  call  the  Natural  wife,  the  oth- 
ers they  call  their  spiritual  wives.  A  person  joining  them  have  to 
be  immersed  in  Jordan,  a  small  stream  two  miles  west  of  the  city, 
the  warm  springs  two  miles  north  of  the  city  is  a  fine  place  to 
bathe,  this  they  call  the  pool  of  Silome,  three  miles  further  north 
are  the  hot  springs  the  water  being  sufficiently  hot  to  boil  an 
egg  in  three  minutes  We  are  encampt  8  miles  North  of  the  City, 
good  grass  but  poor  water,  distance  today  21  miles. 

We  lay  here  encampt  until  Wednesday  22nd,  trading  oxen 
off  wagons. 

August  22,  1849  we  struck  camp,  traveled  12  miles  up  the 
valley  &  encampt  near  a  fine  creek,  good  water  &  grass. 

August  23rd,  1849  left  camp  in  the  morning,  we  still 
continued  up  the  valley,  roads  good  we  crossed  three  small 
creeks  when  we  came  to  Weaver  river  &  forded  it,  4  rods  wide  & 
2  feet  deep,  rapid  current.  We  next  crossed  Ogdens  creek  2 
miles  from  Weaver,  1  rod  wide  &  two  feet  deep  on  Weaver 
&  Ogden  is  a  settlement  of  Mormons,  the  land  here  is  fine,  there 
is  no  settlements  further  north,  we  next  came  to  Browns  Creek 
a  fine  little  stream,  here  we  encampt,  distance  23  miles. 

August  24th  it  rained  nearly  all  night,  last  night  being 
more  rain  than  we  have  seen  for  the  last  three  months,  we  this 
morning  got  a  late  start.  Three  of  us  went  back  to  Capt  Browns 
2!/2  miles  distant  &  traded  one  of  our  big  wagons  for  a  smaller 
one  we  today  passed  several  small  creeks  &  springs,  there  was 
four  hot  springs  in  one  place,  they  are  called  warm  springs  but 
the  water  is  so  hot  I  could  not  bare  my  hand  in  it  the  water  is 
very  salt  our  course  is  still  up  the  valley,  fine  roads  we  passed 
in  sight  of  large  quantities  of  salt  (Salt  Lake).  The  road  runs 
near  a  high  range  of  mountains  on  our  right  we  are  encampt 
on  a  small  creek,    good  grass  &  water.    Distance  16  miles. 

August  25th  struck  camp  quite  early,  traveled  three  miles 
&  crossed  Boxelder,  creek,  1  rod  wide  &  2  feet  deep  with  rapid 
current  we  crossed  two  other  small  streams  within  80  rods  of 
Boxelder  we  passed  some  fine  springs  today  the  road  has  been 
good  still  in  the  valley  we  encampt  near  Beare  river,  grass 
good.    Distance  18  miles 

August  26th  Sunday  left  camp  early  traveled  2i/2  miles 
&  came  to  Bear  river  ford  18  rods  wide  3  feet  deep  this  is 
the  largest  stream  that  empties  into  the  Salt  Lake  although 
there  is  nearly  100  streams  empties  into  the  Salt  Lake  &  it  has 
no  outlet.  Bear  river  has  very  steep  banks  &  rapid  current  We 
traveled  2  miles  further  &  came  to  Mud  or  Mollad  creek  12  feet 
wide  &  4  deep,  a  very  bad  place  to  cross,  the  worst  we  have  had 
on  the  road  we  had  some  difficulty  in  crossing,  we  was  nearly 
a  half  in  crossing  our  wagons      the  water  is  very  muddy. 

The  road  here  turns  southwest      we  traveled  four  miles  when 
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we  came  to  a  small  spring  branch,  water  warm  we  traveled  six 
miles  further  &  stopt  to  graze  our  oxen,  no  water  we  stopt  here 
one  hour  we  then  hitched  up  &  traveled  on  until  12  o'clock  at 
night  &  stopt,  turned  our  oxen  out  with  their  yolks  on,  no  water 
we  tonight  passed  over  some  hills,  we  passed  around  the  North 
side  of  the  Salt  Lake  &  valley,  road  good    distance  20  miles  _ 

August  27th  hitched  up  very  early,  traveled  one  mile  & 
came  to  a  number  of  warm  springs  the  water  quite  warm  & 
salt  the  oxen  however  drank  it  very  well  the  first  water  they 
have  drank  since  leaving  Bear  River  we  stopped  here  for  2 
hours  letting  our  oxen  graze  &  making  some  coffee  we  then 
hitched  up  &  traveled  12  miles  to  a  spring  of  good  water  the 
country  is  quite  mountainous  the  road  good  except  a  few  places 
that  was  very  stony.  Here  we  left  our  last  cart  our  team  not 
being  sufficient  to  hawl  it  along.    Distance  13  miles. 

August  28th  struck  camp  very  late  traveled  six  miles  when 
we  came  to  Deep  creek  a  fine  little  stream  very  rapid  current,  6 
feet  wide  &  in  most  places  4  feet  deep  traveled  down  deep  creek 
6  miles  &  encampt  in  a  fine  large  valley  near  the  creek,  good 
grass,  the  country  has  been  much  the  same  as  yesterday,  good 
roads.  We  were  here  visited  by  some  Indians  of  the  Shoshonese 
tribe  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  the  most  intelligent  In- 
dians we  have  seen.  We  traded  with  them  for  some  Antelope 
meat,  Buffalo  skins  &  a  poney.    Distance  12  miles. 

August  29th     struck  our  tents  &  rolled  out,  traveled  10 

miles  over  a  very  level  barren  plain  when  we  came  to  L 

Springs  no  grass  &  poor  water  we  stopt  here  one  hour  we  then 
traveled  five  miles  further  when  we  struck  the  mountain  again, 
here  we  found  two  springs  &  saw  some  Indians  we  traveled  three 
miles  further  through  a  fine  grove  of  Juniper  trees  &  encampt 
near  a  fine  spring,  grass  not  very  good    distance  18  miles. 

August  30th  struck  camp  traveled  9  miles  over  a  rough 
mountainous  country  the  road  in  some  places  being  rough  & 
rocky.  We  passed  a  good  spring  we  next  came  to  Roaring  Creek 
a  fine  rapid  stream  of  pure  cold  water,  8  feet  wide  &  1  foot  deep. 
We  traveled  11  miles  further  over  a  barren  level  plain  we  passed 
a  small  spring  branch  water  not  good  we  next  crossed  Shonese 
creek,  6  feet  wide  8  inches  deep,  good  water  we  then  struck 
the  valley  of  Cayinx  Creek,  good  grass  &  water.  Distance  20 
miles. 

August  31st  lay  in  camp  all  day  resting, our  oxen  &  wash- 
ing our  clothes. 

September  1st,  1849  we  left  camp  this  morning  traveled  six 
miles  when  we  left  the  road  &  went  two  miles  to  the  right  &  en- 
campt on  Cayinx  creek,  we  crossed  the  creek  twice  this  morning 
it  was  12  feet  wide  &  18  inches  deep,  high  steep  banks  &  rapid 
current.  Good  water.  We  stopt  here  on  account  of  having  a 
big  drive  to  make  tomorrow  without  grass  too  the  Capt  being 
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quite  unwell,  here  we  have  good  grass.  Distance  this  morning 
8  miles. 

September  2nd  struck  camp  quite  early  traveled  up  the 
creek  4  miles  fording  it  once  more  we  then  left  it  &  struck  the 
old  road  near  Steeple  rock  this  rock  stands  to  the  right  of  the 
road  &  is  two  masses  of  Rock  about  200  feet  high  resembling  the 
steeple  of  a  church.  We  have  had  some  mountainous  country 
today.  good  roads  except  a  few  places  which  was  stony.  We 
passed  some  fine  springs,  we  saw  Indians  near  the  Junction  of 
the  roads  which  were  very  saucy,  three  of  us  being  behind  with 
some  loose  cattle  the  Devils  wanted  to  strip  us  of  our  clothes, 
they  were  Shoshones  &  were  principally  naked.  We  are  encampt 
on  a  high  hill  near  a  branch  of  Goose  creek,  good  roads,  grass 
&  water.    Distance  20  miles. 

September  3rd  left  camp  traveled  5  miles  over  a  rough 
hilly  country,  we  had  some  steep  hills  to  decend  one  place  we  had 
to  hold  our  wagons  with  ropes.  we  struck  goose  creek  12  feet 
wide  &  2  feet  deep  rapid  current,  we  traveled  up  it  thirteen  miles, 
roads  good.  We  are  encampt  on  the  bank  grass  poor.  We  today 
sold  some  hard  bread  &  bacon  to  the  Capt  of  the  Pioneer  Line  we 
got  $15  per  hundred  for  bread  &  12  for  bacon.  We  are  now  in 
Oregon.    Distance  18  miles. 

September  4th  Struck  camp  traveled  up  Goose  Creek  8 
miles  here  the  creek  forks  the  main  branch  turning  to  the  right 
we  followed  up  the  left  branch  4  miles  through  a  canyon  with 
high  Rocky  bluffs  on  both  sides  the  road  being  rough  &  rocky, 
we  passed  a  singular  rock  composed  of  sand  stone  the  outside 
being  hard  &  inside  quite  soft,  so  soft  one  can  cut  it  with  a  knife 
it  was  singular  shaped  with  some  large  cavities  in  it  &  in  the 
different  cavities  were  a  large  number  of  names,  we  left  Goose 
creek  to  turn  south  over  a  very  rough  mountainous  country  with 
bad  roads.  We  traveled  6  miles  &  stopt  three  hours  &  fed  our 
cattle  some  grass  that  was  cut  on  Goose  creek.  We  hitched  at 
8  o'clock  P.  M.  &  traveled  7  miles  over  better  roads  when  we 
came  to  Flat  Spring  valley,  as  we  entered  we  found  a  large  spring 
of  cold  water,  we  traveled  down  the  valley  10  miles  the  most  of 
the  way  being  sandy  &  barren,  we  stopt  in  the  valley  three  hours 
got  us  some  breakfast  &  let  our  oxen  graze  grass  very  poor,  we 
then  hitched  up  &  traveled  6  miles  further  an  encampt  with 
poor  grass  &  water,  making  a  drive  of  21  miles  from  our  last  en- 
campment, we  drove  all  night.  Our  oxen  looks  very  bad  hav- 
ing had  poor  feed  for  the  last  60  miles. 

Sept  6th  left  camp  late  &  traveled  4  miles  when  we  came 
to  where  the  valley  is  more  extensive  &  grass  good,  we  traveled 
2  miles  further  &  stopt  to  graze  our  oxen  at  the  west  end,  here 
are  some  good  springs.  in  this  large  valley  are  some  very 
deep  pools  of  water  with  fish  in  them  but  they  are  very  small. 
We  stopt  here  two  hours  we  then  hitched  up  to  travel  6  miles 
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over  a  barren  sandy  plain  of  yellow  top,  we  then  struck  the  valley 
again,  here  we  came  to  a  branch  of  water  8  feet  wide  &  2  deep, 
we  traveled  three  miles  further  when  we  came  to  the  large  hot 
springs  from  which  the  valley  derives  its  name,  the  spring  is 
very  large  occupying  one  fourth  of  an  acre  the  water  constantly 
boiling  up  &  is  as  hot  as  boiling  water,  it  smells  bad.  we  trav- 
eled one  mile  further  &  encampt  near  a  good  spring  good  grass. 
Distance  14  miles. 

Sept.  7th  left  camp  early  traveled  6  miles  up  the  valley 
to  its  termination.  We  then  struck  up  through  a  pass  in  the 
mountains  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  is  a  fine  spring.  the  road 
up  the  mountain  was  very  steep  the  decent  was  better,  we  trav- 
eled 414  miles  from  hot  spring  valley  when  we  came  to  another 
valley  down  which  we  traveled  4  miles  when  we  came  to  some 
fine  springs,  we  here  watered  our  stock  &  filled  our  kegs,  we  trav- 
eled 3  miles  further  &  encampt  grass  not  good  &  no  water.  We 
are  among  the  Humbolt  river  mountains  the  tops  of  some  of 
them  has  snow  on  them,  the  road  is  good  but  very  dusty  &  the 
dust  having  a  large  amount  of  lime  in  it,  it  is  very  annoying  to 
our  eyes  throat  &  lungs.    Distance  18  miles. 

Sept  8th  struck  camp  late,  we  traveled  6  miles  when  we 
struck  the  valley  again  here  is  some  large  deep  springs  of  good 
water,  here  we  watered  our  stock.  we  traveled  2  miles  further 
&  stopt  to  repare  one  of  our  wagons,  we  remained  here  until  near 
night  when  we  hitched  up  to  travel  4  miles  further  &  encampt, 
good  grass  &  water.  Here  is  also  camped  a  company  of  Mormons 
direct  from  California  they  gave  us  very  glowing  accounts  of 
the  Gold  mines  &  showed  us  some  specimens,  some  pieces  were 
very  large  they  had  a  large  amount  their  account  of  the  mines 
&  the  sight  of  the  Yellow  stuff  enthused  us  with  new  life.  Dis- 
tance 12  miles 

Sept  9,  1849  Sunday  Left  camp  this  morning  traveled 
3  miles  over  some  sage  hills  &  struck  another  valley  down  which 
we  traveled  4  miles  &  encampt  on  a  Branch  of  Humbolt  river, 
good  grass  &  water.    Distance  12  miles. 

Sept  10th  left  camp  quite  early  traveled  8  miles  up  a 
branch  of  Humbolt  through  a  fine  valley  of  grass,  we  crossed 
another  branch  of  the  river  we  then  traveled  6  miles  further 
an  halted  for  noon  on  the  main  branch  of  the  river.  we  stopt 
here  for  one  hour,  we  then  hitched  up  &  traveled  6  miles  further 
&  encampt  on  the  bank  of  the  river  with  the  best  grass  we 
have  had  on  the  trip,  the  valley  of  Humbolt  at  this  point  is  two 
miles  wide  &  clothed  with  splendid  grass  consisting  blue 

grass  clover  &  the  water  here  is  not  very  good.  the  river 
here  is  2  rods  wide  &  is  generally  deep,  the  road  is  generally 
good  but  in  some  places  very  dusty.      distance  20  miles. 

Sept  11,  1849  struck  camp  very  early,  traveled  a  few  miles 
crossed  a  branch  of  the  river  12  feet  wide  &  8  inches  deep  good 
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water,  we  then  crossed  two  hills  that  was  very  bad  being  sandy, 
the  road  was  mostly  good  but  very  dusty  &  the  dust  having  a 
large  amount  of  lime  in  it  makes  it  very  disagreeable.  We  met 
today  a  train  of  ox  teams  from  Oregon  loaded  with  provisions  go- 
ing to  Fort  Hall,  we  are  encampt  on  Humbolt,  good  grass,  dis- 
tance 20  miles. 

Sept  12,  1849  left  camp  early,  traveled  10  miles  &  halted  for 
noon.  Here  we  had  quite  a  row.  two  men  of  the  company  had  a 
chunk  of  a  fight  one  got  his  arm  broken  &  the  other  his  ear  near- 
ly bit  off  &  otherwise  bruised,  the  weapons  used  were  double  bar- 
rel shot  gun  clubs  teeth  &  after  the  fight  we  hitched  up  &  trav- 
eled 6  miles,  forded  the  river  &  encampt  near  where  we  forded  it, 
grass  poor,  the  valley  had  a  more  barren  appearance,  the  road 
has  been  very  dusty,    distance  16  miles. 

Sept  13,  1849  left  camp  early,  traveled  1  mile  &  forded  the 
river  4  rods  wide  &  2V2  feet  deep,  here  we  struck  a  Canyon  down 
which  we  traveled  3  miles  &  crossed  the  river  twice  on  each  side 
of  the  canyon  are  high  rocky  bluffs,  the  fords  in  the  canyon  was 
4  rods  wide  &  18  inches  deep  after  leaving  the  canyon  we  passed 
over  a  steep  hill  &  struck  the  valley  again  down  which  we  travel- 
ed 5  miles  &  halted  for  noon  here  the  grass  was  poor,  we  remain- 
ed here  one  hour  we  then  hitched  up  traveled  1/2  miles  &  forded 
Martins  fork  of  the  river  8  feet  wide  &  1  deep.  We  traveled  1 
mile  further  &  left  the  river  &  struck  up  over  a  hill  traveled  7 
miles  &  encampt,  grass  tolerable  good  but  no  water  for  our 
stock.  We  had  hard  pulling  over  the  hills  it  being  up  hill 
nearly  all  the  way.  There  was  a  train  traveled  with  us  today 
from  Arkansas,  they  had  explored  a  new  rout  nearly  all  the  way, 
they  had  ox  teams.  We  last  night  had  a  fine  rain  which  made 
fine  traveling  today.      distance  17  miles. 

Sept  14.  Struck  our  tents  very  early  leaving  our  camp 
by  daylight  we  traveled  2  miles  down  a  narrow  valley  in  which 
are  a  number  of  fine  springs,  we  then  struck  down  a  narrow  pass 
in  the  mountains  that  was  very  Rocky  &  rough  with  high  Rocky 
mountains  on  both  sides.  we  traveled  down  the  pass  2  miles 
then  struck  up  over  the  hills  again,  road  pretty  good  we  traveled 
6  miles  further  when  we  came  to  the  river  again  we  traveled 
down  it  V2  mile  &  forded  it  5  rods  wide  1  foot  deep,  traveled  3!/2 
miles  further  &  halted  for  noon  grass  very  poor  the  valley  being 
very  barren  in  most  places.  we  here  left  a  large  wagon  our 
team  failing  we  could  not  haul  it,  one  of  the  company  threw  away 
a  gold  washer  shovel  picks  medicines  &  other  property.  we 
concluded  to  stop  here  the  balance  of  the  day.    distance  14  miles. 

Sept  15th  left  camp  late  traveled  6  miles  &  halted  for 
noon  we  stopt  1  hour  hitched  up  traveled  3  miles  further  &  en- 
campt, poor  grass.  the  valley  here  &  has  been  for  the  last  50 
miles  mostly  sandy  &  barren  producing  but  little  grass  but  plenty 
of  yellow  top  &  grease  wood.       distance  15  miles. 
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Sept  16th,  1849  Sunday  left  camp  late  traveled  6  miles  & 
encampt  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  we  here  have  good  grass  the 
best  we  have  had  for  the  last  three  days  the  valley  here  has  a 
more  fertile  appearance.  there  are  high  mountains  on  both 
sides  of  the  valley  covered  with  a  Basaltic  Debris.  Distance  6 
miles. 

Sept  17,  1849  left  camp  early  traveled  4  miles  down  the  river 
when  we  struck  across  an  extensive  barren  plain  covered  with 
yellow  top  &  greace  wood.  The  plains  where  we  crossed  it  was 
8  miles  wide,  here  we  struck  the  river  again  we  traveled  2  miles 
further  &  halted  for  noon,  we  stopt  here  one  hour  we  then 
hitched  up  &  traveled  6  miles  &  encampt  with  poor  grass,  the 
valley  here  is  about  12  miles  wide  &  affords  but  little  grass. 
The  Arkansas  Company  had  four  horses  stolen  by  the  Indians 
last  night.  We  are  now  amongst  the  Root  Diggers  they  are  a 
poor  miserable  set  of  wretches,  they  subsist  principly  upon  roots 
they  are  the  most  thievish  set  of  Devils  we  have  been  amongst, 
the  road  today  has  been  splendid,     distance  20  miles. 

Sept  18  left  camp  early  traveled  9  miles  &  halted  for  noon, 
we  have  traveled  over  20  miles  of  a  plain  covered  with  Alkali 
Efflorescence  the  road  was  splendid  but  the  feed  scarce  the  plain 
being  mostly  covered  with  Grease  wood.  we  halted  2  hours  we 
then  hitched  up  &  passed  over  a  sand  hill,  road  heavy  we  then 
struck  the  valley  again  similar  to  the  one  passed  over  in  the  fore- 
noon we  traveled  10  miles  &  encampt  grass  good,  distance  19 
miles. 

Sept  19,  left  camp  early  traveled  9  miles  &  halted  for  noon, 
we  stopt  2  hours  then  hitched  up  &  traveled  l1/^  miles  &  turned 
to  the  right  over  a  bad  sand  hill,  we  traveled  6  miles  over  the 
hills  when  we  struck  the  river  valley  again  we  traveled  11/2 
miles  &  encampt  with  poor  grass,    distance  18  miles. 

Sept  20  struck  our  tents  late  traveled  5  miles  &  halted  for 
noon  we  remained  here  IV2  hour  then  hitched  up  &  went  two 
miles  &  forded  one  of  the  forks  of  Humbolt  2  rods  wide  &  2  feet 
deep  steep  banks,  we  went  ^  mile  further  &  crossed  the  other 
fork  2  rods  wide  &  1  foot  deep  very  steep  bank  on  the  right  side, 
we  traveled  4  miles  further  &  encampt  in  an  extensive  valley 
covered  with  fine  grass,  we  here  mowed  some  grass  &  made  hay 
for  our  stock  having  a  long  drive  to  make  without  grass,  the 
grass  here  was  as  good  as  any  I  ever  saw,  it  would  cut  nearly 
three  tons  to  the  acre,    distance  12  miles. 

Sept  21st  Left  camp  late  having  to  load  our  wagons  with 
the  hay  we  made,  we  traveled  6  miles  &  halted  for  noon  three 
miles  of  the  road  was  over  a  sand  hill  that  was  very  heavy  we 
halted  two  hours  we  then  hitched  up  &  traveled  six  miles  & 
encampt,  the  road  was  good,  the  valley  here  is  about  IV2  miles 
wide  grass  tolerable  good,    distance  12  miles. 

Sept  22nd  left  camp  early  traveled  5  miles  when  we  turned 
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to  left  over  a  bad  sand  hill  we  then  struck  the  valley  again  down 
which  we  continued  five  miles  &  halted  for  noon  we  stopt  here  one 
hour  we  then  hitched  up  &  traveled  six  miles  when  we  forded 
the  river  five  rods  wide  &  1^  feet  deep  we  then  traveled  2 
miles  further  &  encampt  grass  poor,  here  we  fed  some  of  our 
hay  the  road  today  has  been  very  dusty  &  the  valley  generally 
narrow  &  very  much  covered  with  willows  &  Greese  wood, 
distance  18  miles. 

Sept  23rd  left  camp  very  early  traveled  2  miles  &  crossed 
the  river  3  rods  wide  &  3  feet  deep,  we  traveled  1%  miles  further 
&  forded  the  river  again  4  rods  wide  &  IV2  feet  deep,  we  traveled 
4  miles  further  &  turned  to  the  right  over  a  bad  sand  hill  road 
very  heavy,  we  traveled  2  miles  in  the  sand  when  we  struck 
the  river  valley  again,  went  1  mile  further  &  halted  for  noon  we 
stopt  one  hour  then  hitched  up  &  went  2  miles  further  &  passed 
over  another  bad  sand  hill,  traveled  1  mile  then  struck  the  river 
again,  traveled  1  mile  &  struck  over  another  bad  sand  hill  travel- 
ed three  miles  when  we  struck  the  river  again  went  down  the 
valley  &  encampt  with  poor  grass.    Distance  18  miles. 

Sept  24th  got  a  late  start  we  traveled  3  miles  in  the  valley 
then  turned  to  the  right  up  a  hill  &  traveled  three  miles  over  a 
level  plain  covered  with  Grease  wood,  we  then  struck  the  valley 
again  down  which  we  continued  2  miles  when  we  came  to  the 
forks  of  the  road,  the  right  hand  road  being  what  is  termed  the 
Oregon  road,  a  large  amount  of  the  Emigration  has  taken  this 
road  to  avoid  the  mountains  the  distance  by  this  road  is  nearly 
200  miles  further  than  the  left  hand  road,  we  took  the  left  hand, 
at  the  forks  of  the  roads  was  a  post  office  consisting  of  a  large 
water  cask  it  had  a  large  amount  of  communication  in  it  we 

traveled  2  miles  further  &  halted  for  noon  we  halted  1  hour  &  fed 
our  oxen  some  hay,  we  then  struck  out  &  traveled  9  miles  down 
the  river  valley  &  encampt,  the  road  today  has  been  very  dusty 
the  valley  where  we  are  encampt  is  about  2  miles  wide  &  pro- 
duces but  little  grass,      distance  19  miles. 

Sept  25th  left  camp  early  traveled  1  mile  when  we  left  the 
river  &  struck  to  the  right  up  a  hill  into  an  extensive  level  plain 
producing  no  vegetation  save  a  few  stunted  sage  bushes,  the  road 
tremendous  dusty  we  traveled  10  miles  on  the  plain  when  we 
left  the  road  &  drove  to  the  river  &  grazed  our  oxen  three  hours 
grass  very  poor,  the  valley  being  very  narrow  with  high  bluffs  on 
both  sides,  we  hitched  up  &  went  six  miles  when  we  struck  the 
river  again  the  valley  here  is  very  narrow  we  drove  our  oxen 
three  miles  down  the  river  to  grass  which  was  very  poor  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  a  succession  of  hills  &  deep  reveines, 
walking  over  those  hills  are  like  walking  over  heeps  of  loose 
ashes,  the  whole  country  has  been  on  fire  &  burned  the  earth  & 
stone  to  ashes  they  were  once  composed  of  lime  stone  but  have 
been  calcined.    Distance  17  miles. 
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Sept  26th  left  camp  early,  we  left  the  river  &  turned  to  the 
right  up  the  hill  on  the  barren  plain  again,  we  traveled  on  the 
plain  8  miles  then  turned  to  the  left  &  went  to  the  river  to  water 
&  noon,  distance  Wfe  miles,  we  had  no  grass,  we  stayed  here  one 
hour  then  drove  down  the  river  IV2  miles  then  struck  up  on  the 
plain  again,  here  we  saw  some  Indians  of  the  Piute  tribe,  they 
(the  Piutez)  are  the  most  intelligent  &  friendly  Indians  we  have 
seen  on  the  trip  we  left  the  road  &  continued  3*^  miles  down 
the  river  &  encampt,  good  grass,    distance  14  miles. 

Sept  27th  struck  our  camp  quite  early,  we  traveled  8  miles 
when  we  came  to  the  forks  of  the  road  the  right  hand  road  lead- 
ing direct  to  the  sink  &  the  left  hand  leading  to  a  large  place  of 
fine  grass,  we  took  the  left  hand  road  &  traveled  2  miles  when 
we  came  to  small  slough  with  some  water  in  it,  bad  crossing,  we 
traveled  2  miles  further  when  we  came  to  a  large  slough,  here 
the  soil  is  very  deep  &  rich,  we  traveled  4  miles  further  &  en- 
campt in  the  large  meadow,  here  was  more  of  the  Piutez,  some  of 
them  speak  tolerable  good  English,    distance  16  miles. 

Sept  28th  lay  in  camp  all  day.  Harris  made  me  a  pair  of 
boots,  I  closed  them  up,  others  are  cutting  grass,  washing  their 
clothes,  cooking  &  encampt  with  us  are  two  other  trains  of  ox 
teams  &  three  pack  mules  Companies,  we  have  also  the  company 
of  plenty  Indians  &  have  some  sport  with  them.  Here  the  river 
is  small  it  commences  sinking  above  this  the  water  of  which 
stands  in  pools  &  sloughs. 

Sept  29th  left  our  encampment  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  we 
traveled  7  miles  down  the  slough  &  halted  for  3  hours,  here  is  the 
largest  body  of  grass  we  have  seen  on  the  trip  &  the  grass  of  the 
finest  quality,  we  met  several  Indians,  some  of  them  were  direct 
from  California,  from  Sutters.  we  hitched  up  at  4  o'clock  P.  M. 
traveled  8  miles  &  halted  for  2  hours.  Here  is  the  lower  end  of 
the  sink,  here  the  water  of  Humbolt  looses  itself  finely  in  the 
sand,  it  here  emits  a  bad  effluvium,  here  we  found  a  well  dug 
the  water  of  which  was  quite  brackish,  we  hitched  up  at  ten 
thirty  o'clock  P.  M.  &  struck  out  across  the  desert  to  Carson 
River,  distant  about  40  miles,  we  traveled  5  miles  further  halted 
&  fed  our  oxen  some  hay,  we  then  went  three  miles  further  & 
stopt  at  the  sulpher  wells,  those  wells  consists  of  a  number  of 
holes  dug  in  the  ground  by  Emigrants  to  get  water  for  their 
stock,  the  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  &  sulpher,  our 
oxen  drank  it  very  well,  near  those  wells  is  a  slough  the  water  of 
which  will  kill  animals  if  they  drink  it.    distance  23 14  miles. 

Sept  30  we  left  the  sulpher  wells  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.  &  traveled 
8  miles  &  halted,  got  some  supper  &  fed  our  oxen  some  hay,  we 
stopt  1  hour  then  struck  out  again  the  sand  road  very  heavy,  here 
we  saw  a  number  of  wagons  left,  in  one  place  was  20  sacks  of 
flour,  the  road  is  strown  with  wagons,  dead  oxen  &  other  prop- 
erty for  20  miles,     we  traveled  until  8  o'clock  A.  M.  when  we 
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struck  a  streak  of  sand  road  which  continues  for  10  miles,  we 
here  left  5  wagons  &  hitched  all  of  our  teams  on  three  &  struck 
for  the  river,  we  traveled  6  miles  when  we  had  to  leave  2  more 
wagons  &  drive  the  oxen  loose  to  the  river  at  which  place 
we  arrived  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  the  men  with  the  horses,  oxen 
watered  them  then  went  back  for  their  2  nearest  wagons. 
This  is  the  hardest  drive  we  have  had  on  the  trip,  we  passed  in 
the  desert  about  100  wagons,  500  dead  oxen  &  other  property,  we 
passed  Jones  train,  their  wagons  scattered  along  the  road  for  10 
miles,  they  had  lost  a  number  of  oxen,  this  desert  is  entirely  des- 
titute of  vegetation  &  is  the  place  for  the  Emigrant  to  see  the 
Elephant,  we  saw  him  sure  as  large  as  life  &  twice  as  natural. 
Garsons  (Carsons)  River  at  this  point  is  3  rods  wide  &  excellent 
water,  the  best  we  have  seen  for  the  last  300  miles,  its  course  is 
marked  by  a  line  of  cotton  wood  trees  &  willows,  its  valley  here  is 
narrow  &  affords  little  grass,  we  remained  here  until  9  o'clock 
P.  M.  we  then  hitched  up  to  our  one  wagon  &  drove  up  the  river 
3  miles  &  encampt,  here  also  is  poor  grass,  distance  from  the 
Sulpher  wells  38  miles. 

October  2nd,  1849  two  more  of  our  wagons  came  up  this 
morning,  we  yolked  up  our  oxen  in  the  afternoon  &  went  back 
for  our  other  5  wagons,  we  got  back  with  them  at  4  o'clock  A.  M. 
it  taking  us  all  night  to  get  through  with  them,  one  wagon  re- 
mained, their  team  not  being  sufficient  to  get  through  with  it. 

October  3rd  lay  in  camp  all  day,  here  we  left  a  wagon  Cook- 
ing stove  &  1  sack  of  coffee,  trunks  &  part  of  a  gold  washer  & 
other  property,  our  team  failing  we  could  not  hawl  it. 

October  4th  left  our  camp  late  this  morning  traveled  10 
miles  &  encampt,  we  had  to  go  IV2  miles  from  the  road  to  the 
river  to  encamp  the  road  in  some  places  being  bad  having  sand 
hills  to  pass  over  to  avoid  bends  in  the  river  the  surrounding 
country  is  a  sterile  waste  covered  with  a  volcanic  Saline  efflor- 
esence,  here  have  good  grass,     distance  10  miles. 

Oct.  4th  (5?)  left  camp  early  we  left  the  river  again  at  this 
point  &  traveled  8  miles  when  we  struck  the  river  again  &  en- 
campt, the  road  was  very  bad  being  sandy  in  some  places  rough 
we  encampt  early  to  let  our  other  wagons  get  up  they  came  up 
with  us  at  11  o'clock  P.  M.  we  drove  our  oxen  IV2  miles  up  the 
river  to  grass  where  we  found  the  largest  valley  I  have  seen  on 
the  river  the  grass  has  been  somewhat  fed  off  by  the  former 
Emigration  but  we  had  good  grass,    distance  8  miles. 

Oct  6th  left  camp  early  we  here  left  the  river  again  & 
traveled  9  miles  over  a  sandy  plain  road  heavy  when  we  struck 
the  river  again,  we  went  up  it  1  mile  &  halted  for  noon,  here  is 
splendid  grass  we  halted  3  hours  then  hitched  up  &  went  3  miles 
up  the  river  &  encampt  with  splendid  grass,  the  valley  here  is 
about  one  mile  wide  &  along  the  river  is  a  fine  grove  of  Cotton 
wood  trees,    distance  13  miles. 
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Oct  7th  left  camp  not  very  early  traveled  5  miles  up  the 
river  when  we  forded  it  40  feet  wide  &  2  deep,  we  continued  up 
the  river  6  miles  further  &  halted  for  noon,  we  had  rough  road 
after  crossing  the  river  the  valley  being  narrow  &  the  mountains 
put  close  in  to  the  river  we  had  in  many  places  to  drive  on  the 
side  of  them.  The  mountains  here  are  very  high  &  rocky  near 
where  we  nooned  was  the  grave  of  a  man  that  had  been  buried 
about  2  weeks  he  had  been  partially  dug  up  by  the  wolves  &  the 
flesh  all  torn  off  his  head,  his  scull  lay  some  distance  from  the 
grave  he  had  been  buried  not  more  than  18  inches  deep  we 
halted  21/2  hours  then  hitched  up  &  continued  up  the  river  6 
miles  &  encampt  with  tolerable  good  grass  the  road  has  been 
good  this  afternoon,     distance  17  miles. 

Oct  8th  left  camp  very  early  traveled  4  miles  up  the  river 
when  we  forded  it  3  rods  wide  &  1  foot  deep  we  here  left  the 
river  &  turned  to  the  right  up  a  steep  rough  hill  we  traveled  10 
miles  across  a  ridge  road  very  rough  on  this  ridge  are  some  fine 
Juniper  trees  &  scrubs  of  pines  after  crossing  the  ridge  we  struck 
the  river  again,  here  is  a  fine  valley  but  t*he  grass  has  been  fed  off 
by  former  Emigrants,  we  drove  2  miles  up  the  river  &  encampt 
with  tolerable  good  grass,  the  country  is  very  mountainous  & 
some  of  them  very  high  &  covered  with  timber,  distance  16 
miles. 

Oct  9th  left  camp  early  we  here  left  the  river  again  & 
traveled  5  miles  over  a  sandy  sage  ridge  when  we  struck  the 
river  valley  again,  we  traveled  4  miles  up  the  valley  &  halted  for 
noon  we  nooned  IV2  hours  then  hitched  up  &  traveled  9  miles 
&  encampt,  this  is  the  finest  valley  I  have  seen  on  the  trip,  it  is 
from  15  to  20  miles  wide  &  covered  with  splendid  grass  the  soil  is 
of  the  richest  quality,  we  this  afternoon  traveled  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  which  are  very  high  &  covered  with  fine  Pine 
trees  &  some  of  them  are  very  large,    distance  18  miles. 

Oct  10th  left  camp  very  early  traveled  10  miles  &  halted  for 
noon  we  are  still  in  the  valley  which  looses  none  of  its  fine  appear- 
ance &  the  mountains  being  still  covered  with  fine  timber,  we 
passed  this  forenoon  some  large  hot  springs  &  the  valley  abounds 
with  springs  of  the  purest  &  coldest  water  I  ever  drank,  we  halt- 
ed IV2  hour  then  hitched  up  &  traveled  5  miles  when  we  came 
to  the  termination  of  the  valley,  we  stopt  here  &  grazed  our 
oxen  2  hours  &  cut  some  grass,  we  then  hitched  up  &  went  5  miles 
further  &  encampt  in  a  fine  grove  of  timber,    distance  20  miles. 

Oct  11th  left  camp  early  traveled  a  short  distance  when  we 
commenced  assending  a  canyon,  the  head  waters  of  Carson  river 
comes  down  this  canyon,  the  road  for  1  mile  was  very  good  we 
then  had  3  miles  of  the  Devilished  road  I  ever  saw  having  steep 
pitches  &  full  of  large  rock,  we  crossed  the  river  3  times  in  2 
places  it  had  been  bridged,  one  of  our  Company  broke  an  axel 
tree  soon  in  the  morning  &  at  the  last  place  of  crossing  I  broke 
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the  tung  out  of  the  wagon  I  was  driving  &  upset  the  wagon 
plumb  in  the  creek  where  the  water  was  about  3  feet  deep,  we  got 
all  of  our  loading  wet,  we  got  our  loading  out  of  the  creek  on  the 
rocks  then  righted  up  our  wagon  hauled  it  out  repared  the  tung 
loaded  up  &  drove  into  camp,  our  load  got  but  little  damaged 
except  a  box  of  hard  tack  that  got  spoiled  &  that  was  but  little 
loss  for  it  is  poor  truck  anyhow,  we  had  some  work  to  dry  our 
clothes,  the  mountains  on  each  side  of  the  canyon  are  very  high 
the  highest  I  ever  saw  the  canyon  &  mountain  are  covered 
with  splendid  timber  &  that  is  all  there  is  good  about  it  for  it  is 
the  internalist  place  a  white  man  ever  set  his  foot  on.  we  en- 
campt  in  a  fine  grove  of  timber  near  a  small  valley  grass  tolerable 
good,     distance  6  miles. 

Oct  12th  left  camp  early  we  traveled  7  miles  up  a  valley 
then  halted  2  hours  we  then  hitched  up  &  drove  3  miles  further 
&  encampt  at  Red  Lake  &  near  the  foot  of  the  dividing  ridge 
of  the  California  mountains.  Red  Lake  is  about  %  of  a  mile  long 
&  40  rods  wide  the  road  has  been  better  today  we  however  had 
some  rough  road,  we  still  pass  splendid  groves  of  timber  con- 
sisting of  Pine  Spruce  Fir  Red  &  White  Ceders  some  of  the  Pine 
are  very  large  I  measured  one  that  measured  seven  feet  in 
diameter  and  one  red  ceder  that  measured  five  feet  in  diameter, 
the  mountains  are  perfectly  white  with  snow  &  we  have  a  small 
sprinkle  of  it  in  the  valley,  we  had  to  drive  our  oxen  1  mile  to 
graze,    distance  10  miles. 

Oct  13th  left  camp  early  we  this  morning  commenced  as- 
sending  one  of  the  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Neveda  the  asent  for 
one  mile  is  very  steep  crooked  &  rocky  we  had  to  take  many 
things  out  of  our  wagons  &  pack  them  up  the  mountain  on  our 
loose  oxen  &  our  horses  &  some  of  the  men  were  heavily  packed, 
we  had  to  force  our  wagons  up  some  places  by  manuel  force  it 
being  as  much  as  the  oxen  could  do  to  climb  up,  we  got  our  wag- 
ons all  up  without  having  an  accident  to  happen,  we  traveled  5 
miles  further  decending  the  most  of  the  way.  we  are  encampt 
in  Lake  valley  this  valley  is  about  2  miles  long  &  1  mile  wide  & 
in  it  is  quite  a  lake,  the  grass  in  the  valley  is  very  poor  we 
drove  our  oxen  •%  of  a  mile  &  found  good  grass,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  walking  in  snow  all  the  way  over  the  mountain,  dis- 
tance 6  miles. 

Oct  14th  left  camp  early  we  this  morning  commenced  as- 
sending  another  ridge  we  traveled  up  it  5  miles  when  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  we  were  on  the  summet  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  &  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  the  wind  blowing 
like  the  Devil  in  snow  sometimes  up  to  our  knees  &  cold  as  blue 
blitzen  &  take  it  all  around  our  situation  is  not  very  pleasant,  the 
asent  up  this  mountain  is  not  so  bad  today  on  account  of  ice 
the  road  was  very  slippery,  there  are  several  peaks  in  sight 
much  higher  than  we  are  from  this  summet  we  have  a  fine  view 
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of  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Here  at  the  extremity  of  the  Con- 
tinent &  near  the  coast  we  witness  the  phenomenon  of  a  range 
of  mountains  still  higher  than  the  great  Rocky  Mountains  them- 
selves. This  extraordinary  fact  accounts  for  the  great  Basin  & 
shows  that  there  must  be  a  system  of  small  Lakes  &  rivers  scat- 
tered over  a  flat  country  of  which  the  extended  range  of  the  Si- 
erra Nevada  prevents  from  crossing  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we 
traveled  6  miles  further  &  encampt  near  quite  a  Lake  of  water 
here  was  poor  grass  we  had  to  drive  our  oxen  %  of  a  mile  to 
grass  the  decent  down  the  mountains  is  bad  being  crooked  & 
rough,     distance  16  miles. 

Oct  15  we  traveled  but  one  mile  today  stopping  on  ac- 
count of  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Olds  she  being  very  sick  &  about  1 
o'clock  she  was  delivered  of  a  child  the  Mother  &  child  both 
are  doing  well  this  morning. 

Oct  16th  lay  in  camp  all  day  Old's  child  died  this  morning  at 
3  o'clock  &  Mrs.  Olds  is  very  bad  this  is  a  hard  trip  on  Women 
especially  those  in  her  situation. 

Weaverville  Digging  Upper  California 
December  12,  1849 
Dear  Wife: 

I  once  more  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  write  you  a  few  lines  I  wrote  you 
a  letter  on  the  first  of  last  month  &  having  an  opportunity  to  send  a  letter 
direct  to  the  States  by  a  man  that  is  returning  I  thought  I  would  improve 
the  opportunity.  I  intend  to  write  often  to  you  whether  I  hear  from  you  or 
not  Dear  Matilda  you  may  judge  my  feelings  &  my  Anxiety  when  I  in- 
form you  that  I  have  not  received  a  letter  from  you  since  I  left  Independ- 
ence Mo  but  I  do  not  harber  the  least  idea  that  you  have  not  written  for 
there  is  much  baucks  made  in  carrying  letters  from  the  States  here  by 
the  mail  that  it  is  a  wonder  for  a  person  to  get  a  letter  from  the  States  to 
California.    Dear  Matilda  For  Gods  sake  write. 

In  the  last  letter  I  wrote  you  I  gave  you  a  discription  of  the  Country 
mines  &  I  am  still  doing  very  well  for  the  wet  season  I  have  made  about 
three  hundred  dollars  the  last  six  weeks  &  you  know  that  is  doing  very 
well  I  have  my  health  I  can  do  much  better  after  the  rainy  season  is  over 
I  know  of  places  that  I  can  make  from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  a  day.  I  shall 
return  next  fall  &  I  think  I  can  return  with  quite  a  Fortune  Enough 
to  make  us  comfortable  &  endependant  I  shall  write  to  you  as  often  as 
once  a  month  &  I  want  you  to  do  the  same  I  shall  give  you  a  strict  account 
of  how  I  am  doing  but  Matilda  I  want  you  not  to  let  it  be  known  how  I 
am  doing  for  this  reason  the  company  is  all  broke  up  &  I  do  not  believe 
they  can  on  any  of  the  company  for  a  cent  we  make  for  Walker  & 

Barlow  tried  to  act  the  rascals  with  us  &  did  to  some  extent  for  they  did 
not  furnish  us  with  an  outfit  according  to  the  Constitution  &  more  than  that 
they  retained  some  of  the  Companys  money  &  every  one  of  them  are  de- 
termined not  to  pay  Walker  or  Barlow  one  cent  of  their  earnings.  If  I  do 
well  I  shall  pay  old  man  Sprague  Ben  &  Spice  handsomely  for  the  mon- 
ey they  put  in  for  me  but  nothing  further  for  a  man  to  run  the  risk  of  his 
life  coming  to  California  (for  it  takes  hard  work  to  get  gold  even  in  Cali- 
fornia) &  then  have  to  give  a  large  portion  of  it  to  men  who  did  not  as 
they  agreed  to  do  is  not  justice. 

My  health  at  this  time  is  very  good  I  was  taken  with  Colery 
Morbus  but  am  getting  better  but  they  are  trouble  with  the  Dioreah  &  Scur- 
vey      They  get  the  Scurvey  from  eating  salt  diet  for  we  get  no  vegetables 
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here  without  paying  an  enormous  price  for  them  Potatoes  for  instance  is 
selling  for  one  dollar  per  pound  &  60  pounds  for  a  bushel  so  you  see  pota- 
toes cost  sixty  dollars  a  bushel  When  we  are  well  our  diet  is  meat  bread  & 
when  sick  bread  &  meat  We  cant  when  sick  have  a  good  feather  bed  to 
lay  on  neither  have  we  a  kind  Mother  nor  an  affectionate  Wife  to  nourish 
&  encourage  him  if  a  man  wants  to  learn  the  value  of  a  wife  let  him 
have  one  &  leave  her  &  come  to  California  &  if  he  does  not  wish  himself 
back  many  times  then  he  is  ahead  of  me  for  if  I  were  home  today  I  do 
assure  you  I  would  stay  there  &  them  that  want  to  go  to  California  might 
do  so  Mothers  prediction  is  about  true  about  me  being  sorry  many  time 
for  leaving  for  California  but  I  was  like  many  others  foolish  enough  to 
come  to  California  &  know  I  must  make  the  best  of  it. 

I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  send  some  money  safely  to  you  next 
March  by  a  gentleman  that  traveled  some  distance  with  us  &  I  shall  cer- 
tainly do  it  I  am  afraid  you  are  neady  now  &  God  knows  I  wish  you  had 
all  I  have  made  in  California  It  would  help  you  some  but  it  is  not  often 
'we  can  send  money  safely  to  the  States  when  you  write  to  me  let  me  know 
how  you  are  getting  along  &  all  about  it  Tell  me  if  little  Sis  talks  yet 
Teach  her  to  say  Father  if  she  does  not  get  to  see  him  Oh,  my  God  could 
I  embrace  her  &  her  Mother  this  day  I  should  be  the  happiest  mortal  on 
earth.  Oh  Matilda  God  knows  I  love  you  both  &  if  my  life  is  spared  to  see 
you  both  you  will  see  me  a  different  man  &  one  that  will  stick  by  you  as  a 
husband  &  a  Father  ought  to  do  oft  has  been  the  tear  that  has  flown  when 
thinking  of  you  but  my  prayer  to  God  is  that  we  may  embrace  each  other 
&  live  a  long  &  happy  life. 

Write  and  tell  me  where  John  is  I  would  like  to  write  to  him  Tell  him  to 
write  to  me  tell  me  whether  Collin  is  living  with  you  yet  &  how  he  gets 
along  Write  me  all  the  particulars  about  Fathers  folks  &  about  the  folks 
of  our  own  neighborhood  Give  my  love  to  Granny  McDaniel  J.im  &  Han- 
nah &  all  inquiring  friends  Give  my  best  respects  to  Grandmother  & 
the  Lisbon  folks.  Give  my  love  to  Mother  &  Collin  kiss  little  Sis  for  me 
&  never  kiss  her  but  think  of  one  that  loves  her  &  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  kissing  her  Oh,  Matilda  do  not  fail  to  write  often  &  when  you  write  fill  a 
sheet  &  if  that  is  not  enough  fill  two  sheets  &  when  you  think  of  me  re- 
member you  are  thinking  of  him  that  loves  you  May  God  bless  you  &  Sis 
&  may  we  live  to  see  each  other  is  the  prayer  of  your  loving  &  affectionate 
Husband  while  life  shall  last. 

Yours  till  death  us  part 
Matilda  Dewolf  David  Dewolf 

Sacramento  Mines  Jan  20,  1850 
Dear  Wife, 

I  again  embrace  the  opportunity  to  write  you  a  few  lines  I  have 
not  as  yet  received  a  letter  from  you  since  I  left  Independence  this  makes 
the  third  letter  that  I  have  written  to  you  since  I  arrived  in  California 
&  shall  continue  to  write  as  often  as  once  a  month  &  Oh!  Matilda  what  a 
comfort  &  satisfaction  it  would  be  to  me  could  I  receive  one  from  you  as 
often.  Oft  is  the  night  when  laying  upon  my  hard  &  silent  couch  that  my 
thoughts  fly  back  to  the  Mother  &  child  while  the  Husband  &  Father  is  far 
distant  &  no  doubt  that  Wife  &  Mother  of  their  darling  offspring  is  think- 
ing of  the  Husband  &  Father  also  &  no  doubt  the  silent  tear  oft  trickles 
down  those  cheeks  of  hers  while  she  presses  the  Token  of  ther  love  to  her 
bosom  &  emprints  upon  its  cheek  a  kiss  &  whispers  Father.  Oh!  Matilda 
would  to  God  I  also  have  an  opportunity  at  this  time  to  embrace  the 
Mother  &  their  offspring  in  one  fond  embrace  it  would  be  a  joyous  em- 
brace while  each  from  the  other  would  kiss  the  tear  from  the  cheek 
&  oft  I  think  has  she  forgotten  me  entirely  that  she  does  not  write  to  him 
who  she  loved  ah  yes  &  does  yet  love  if  he  has  been  ungrateful  but  me 
thinks  I  hear  a  silent  voice  whisper  she  has  not  forgotten  you  neither  does 
she  neglect  writing  to  you  &  oft  does  the  tear  steal  down  the  ch<  ek  of  him 
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who  loves  you  when  thinking  of  you  &  little  Sis.     Oh!     Matilda  for  Gods 
sake  write  often  for  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you. 

My  health  at  this  time  is  very  good  I  expect  I  am  more  fleshy  than  you 
ever  saw  me  I  have  had  the  Scurvey  a  Complaint  that  is  very  common 
here  It  is  caused  by  eating  salt  food  which  we  are  compelled  to  live  on 
here  for  vegetables  are  very  scarce  &  tremendous  high. 
I  have  left  Weaverville  Mines  &  am  now  in  Sacramento  Valley  twenty  five 
miles  from  Sacramento  City  in  new  Mines  lately  discovered  which  are  very 
rich  &  the  gold  very  course  I  have  found  one  piece  that  is  worth  forty 
seven  dollars  &  another  worth  thirty  nine  dollars  which  are  the  largest 
pieces  of  gold  I  have  found  but  several  ten  &  twelve  dollar  pieces  I  have 
some  very  nice  singular  pieces  that  I  intend  taking  home  with  me.  I  am 
confident  now  that  if  I  have  my  health  next  summer  I  can  come  home  next 
Fall  with  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars  for  I  can  make  twenty  dollars 
a  day  now  &  the  weather  is  bad  being  very  rainey  but  the  weather  here 
is  not  much  like  the  winter  in  Ohio  It  never  freezes  here  but  very  little  a 
man  is  quite  comfortable  with  his  coat  off  when  he  is  at  work.  The  winter 
resembles  very  much  the  weather  we  have  in  Ohio  during  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember &  first  of  October,  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  that  they  plant 
gardens  here  for  it  is  so  dry  in  the  summer  that  they  cannot  raise  any- 
thing without  watering  it  for  it  never  rains  in  the  summer  but  it  rains 
Enough  &  hard  Enough  during  the  winter.  I  intend  next  summer  work- 
ing one  hundred  &  thirty  miles  above  this  on  the  bars  of  the  River.  There 
on  those  bars  they  do  much  better  than  they  do  here  The  gold  being  more 
plenty  but  they  cannot  work  there  in  the  Winter  on  account  of  the  rain  on 
those  bars  they  make  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  day. 

I  want  you  to  write  to  me  &  inform  me  of  the  deaths  marriages  & 
births  &  give  my  best  respects  to  all  inquiring  friends  Kiss  little  sis 
for  me  I  expect  she  begins  to  almost  talk  by  this  time  learn  her  to  call 
me  Matilda  when  she  does  talk  When  you  write  let  me  know  how  you 
get  along.  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  send  some  money  in  the  Spring 
Let  me  know  if  Collin  is  still  with  you  Let  me  know  if  the  wheat  turned  out 
well  I  am  afraid  you  see  hard  times  Let  me  know  all  about  how  you  get 
along  &  Oh!  Matilda  cheer  up  keep  good  heart  there  is  a  better  day  dawn- 
ing for  when  I  get  home  I  shall  have  Enough  to  make  us  comfortable  & 
endependent.  Give  my  love  to  mother  &  collin  I  hope  these  lines  will  find 
you  all  in  good  health  do  not  fail  to  write  &  write  often  Direct  your  letter 
to  Sacramento  City  Upper  California,  let  me  know  where  John  is  if  you 
see  him  give  him  my  best  respects  &  tell  him  to  write.     I  remain 

Your  affectionate  husband  while  life  shall  last 
Matilda   Dewolf  David   Dewolf 

Sacramento  City  May  31,  1850 
Dear  Wife, 

I  received  your  letter  of  date  March  the  15th  &  was  extremely  glad  to 
hear  from  you  It  being  the  first  letter  that  I  have  received  from  you 
in  California  Oh!  Matilda  you  cannot  imagine  the  joy  it  gave  me  the 
tears  ran  like  rain  while  reading  it  &  when  it  speaks  about  little  Sis  say- 
ing she  was  Fathers  darling  &  Mothers  baby  my  heart  leaped  for  joy  God 
bless  her  how  I  long  to  see  her  &  if  God  spares  my  life  it  will  not  be  as  long 
till  I  see  her  as  it  has  been  since  I  saw  her  It  grieved  me  to  hear  you  had 
been  ill  &  you  see  hard  times  would  to  God  you  had  all  the  gold  I  have  got 
it  would  make  you  comfortable  I  have  now  nearly  eight  hundred  dollars  in 
gold  dust  by  me  But  oh!  Matilda  keep  up  good  spirits  it  will  not  be  a  great 
while  till  we  meet  &  a  joyful  meeting  it  will  be  then  we  will  be  happy  I 
have  been  trying  to  find  some  person  going  home  to  send  you  some  money 
but  cannot  meet  with  an  opportunity  that  I  think  it  will  go  safe  but  if  I 
can  meet  with  an  opportunity  I  shall  send  some.  The  letter  you  got  from 
me  was  the  third  one  that  I  have  written  to  you    I  was  sorry  to  learn  that 
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the  wheat  crop  turned  out  so  poor.  Philura  &  Wells  has  turned  out  as  I 
expected  as  I  told  you  it  wuld  before  I  left  home  for  you  know  I  told  you  a 
thing  or  two  about  her  &  it  appears  that  Wells  is  not  a  going  to  have  her  & 
that  is  fetching  your  words  true  for  you  always  said  he  would  not  have 
her  but  it  is  among  them  selves  &  let  them  fight  it  out  I  am  with  them  like 
the  woman  when  the  Bear  was  chasing  her  husband. 

I  have  been  working  with  a  man  that  lives  close  to  Uncle  Dan  in 
Oregon  He  says  Uncle  Dan  is  doing  fine  he  has  got  a  good  farm  &  about 
three  hundred  head  of  cattle,  the  two  oldest  girls  are  married  &  the  third 
one  was  to  be  married  last  Fall  Each  of  the  two  oldest  ones  have  two 
children  Uncle  Dan  has  been  elected  twice  to  the  Legislature  of  Oregon 
I  think  of  going  there  before  I  return  home  I  am  not  doing  much  mining 
now  as  the  water  is  so  high  now  that  we  cannot  work  on  the  rivers  My 
health  is  very  good  I  weighed  last  Winter  240  pounds  Our  company  is  all 
broke  up  &  I  am  glad  of  it. 

I  got  a  letter  from  Samuel  today  dated  the  6th  of  April  I  was  sorry 
to  learn  of  Fathers  death  but  I  expected  never  to  see  him  again.  It  appears 
they  have  been  marrying  &  having  babies  like  the  "devil"  since  I  left  Tell 
Mary  Bailey  to  have  her  little  paddles  ready  against  I  get  home  Write 
soon  as  you  get  this  &  let  me  know  if  you  are  living  in  the  same  old  place 
You  may  look  for  me  home  in  January  I  wish  to  God  I  had  the  gold  I  am 
to  get  in  California  &  was  home  with  you  but  keep  good  heart  Matilda  It 
will  not  be  long  before  we  meet  God  bless  little  Sis  I  expect  I  hardly  will 
know  her  Kiss  her  for  me  &  never  kiss  her  but  think  of  me  If  you  are  at 
the  old  place  you  had  better  stop  there  until  I  get  home.  Give  my  love  to 
mother  &  Collin  Jim  McDaniel  Hannah  &  Granny  &  Grandmother  &  all 
inquiring  friends  Direct  your  letter  Sacramento  City  California  If  you  see 
John  tell  him  to  write  to  me  I  shall  write  to  him  immediately  Do  not  fail 
to  write  No  more  at  present  but  I  remain  your  affectionate  &  loving  Hus- 
band until  Death.  Farewell 
Matilda  Dewolf  David  Dewolf 

Sacramento  City  July  30th  1850 
Dear  Wife, 

I  now  take  up  my  pen  to  write  you  a  short  epistle  I  received  a  latter 
from  you  today  April  19th  &  was  extremely  glad  to  hear  from  you  that 
Uncle  Bob  &  Jim  McDaniel  had  got  my  letters  you  say  old  man  Sprague 
is  making  great  calculation  on  getting  lots  of  the  yellow  stuff  He  may 
get  disappointed  but  still  I  reckon  he  will  get  a  little.  You  want  me  to 
come  home  this  Fall  but  you  need  not  look  for  me  as  soon  as  you  think  I 
can  get  home  by  the  last  of  January  with  I  think  three  thousand  dollars  & 
by  staying  until  the  first  of  March  I  can  get  home  with  five  thousand  now 
I  leave  it  for  you  to  say  shall  I  come  home  this  Fall  or  wait  until  Spring  I 
will  do  as  you  say  I  shall  not  write  any  more  letters  to  any  one  else  but 
yourself  &  John  &  you  will  please  show  this  to  no  one. 

I  have  quit  mining  I  could  not  stand  it  digging  &  lifting  large  rocks 
as  we  have  to  do  did  not  agree  with  me  My  back  was  awful  lame  &  my 
other  Complaint  &  lifting  you  know  yourself  will  not  do  for  me  &  besides 
it  is  quite  sickley  in  the  Mines  &  working  in  the  water  gave  me  the  Rhuma- 
tism  bad  &  the  miners  as  a  general  thing  are  not  making  four  dollars 
per  day  but  many  are  making  &  a  great  many  more  are  not  making 
more  than  their  board.  I  know  hundreds  that  have  been  waiting  all  Spring 
on  the  rivers  for  them  to  fall  so  as  to  go  to  work  &  know  the  water  is 
getting  down  &  hundreds  of  the  men  claims  is  worth  nothing.  There  is 
many  places  on  the  river  that  are  rich  &  many  that  have  no  gold  in  them 
&  what  the  Devil  the  men  will  do  that  is  crossing  the  Plains  &  com- 
ing by  water  to  California  this  season  God  only  knows  for  California 
will  be  Devilishly  dug  over  this  Summer  I  am  getting  thundering  tired  of 
it  myself  laying  on  the  hard  ground  every  night  &  have  a  stone  for  my 
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pillow  cooking  my  own  bread  &  dinner  &  washing  my  own  shirts  (all 
of  which  I  do)  is  cussed  hard  for  a  little  gold  Oh!  Matilda  oft  is  the  night 
when  laying  alone  on  the  hard  ground  with  a  blanket  under  me  &  one  over 
me  that  my  thoughts  go  back  to  Ohio  &  think  of  you  &  little  Sis  &  wish 
myself  with  you  but  I  am  willing  to  stand  it  all  to  make  Enough  to  get 
us  a  home  &  so  I  can  be  independent  of  some  of  the  Darned  sonabitches 
that  felt  themselves  above  me  because  I  was  poor  cuss  them  I  say  I  under- 
stand they  prophisy  that  I  will  never  come  back  Darn  their  stinking  hides 
if  God  spares  my  life  I  will  show  them  to  be  false  prophits  for  as  sure  as 
I  live  we  will  shake  hnads  &  give  a  warm  embrace  by  Spring  anyhow  & 
before  if  you  say  so. 

I  am  now  driving  Team  hawling  provisions  into  the  Mines  I  average 
thirty  dollars  a  day  &  that  is  better  than  mining  &  agrees  with  me  in  my 
condition  much  better  I  have  a  Team  of  my  own  that  I  bought  it  consists 
of  three  yolk  of  oxen  I  am  getting  to  be  a  good  bull  driver,  hurrah  for 
Wells  &  Philura  fight  &  pop  corn  I  do  not  care  which  whips  If  John 
&  Liz  get  married  I  should  like  to  be  at  the  wedding  for  I  want  to  have  a 
spree  when  I  get  home  I  got  a  letter  from  John  he  said  Liz  was  single  yet 
but  did  not  tell  me  he  was  sparking  Let  them  go  to  it  he  does  not  know 
Liz  as  well  as  I  do  but  say  nothing  &  lay  low  for  ducks  I  would  like  to  see 
little   Sis  with  her  pet   lambs  aint   she   darned   smart  told   so   young 

you  say  she  looks  like  me  I  am  glad  of  it  for  you  know  the  girls  used  to  say 
I  was  handsome  you  thought  What  has  become  of  mother  you  said  nothing 
about  her  nor  Collin?  What  has  become  of  them?  I  want  that  brother 
in  law  of  mine  Zeke  Larnara  not  to  turn  you  off  but  I  am  not  much  afraid  of 
it  Write  as  soon  as  you  get  this  &  write  often  I  hope  these  lines  will  find 
you  all  well  mind  &  kiss  Sis  for  me  Be  sure  &  write  just  as  soon  as  you 
get  this  &  fill  your  letter  full  as  I  do  be  sure  &  say  if  I  must  come  home 
this  fall  Keep  up  your  heart  &  spirits  we  will  be  happy  when  we  meet  & 
when  I  get  home  I  intend  to  stay  there  Give  my  love  to  mother  &  Collin 
&  all  inquiring  friends  No  more  at  present  But  I  remain  your  loving 
&  affectionate  husband  until  Death 
Matilda  Dewolf  David  Dewolf 

Sacramento  City  Nov  2nd  1850 
Dear  Wife, 

I  once  more  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  write  you  a  few  lines  hoping  they 
will  reach  you  &  find  you  &  little  Sis  in  good  health  &  all  the  rest  of  the 
folks  likewise  Your  letter  of  date  Aug  21  I  received  on  the  18th  of  Oct 
I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  &  to  hear  of  your  &  little  Sises  good  health 
but  quite  sorry  to  hear  of  Grandmothers  ill  health  I  received  a  letter  from 
Jim  McDaniel  the  same  time  I  got  yours. 

The  Colera  is  very  bad  in  Sacramento  at  this  time  &  many  are  dying 
with  it  but  it  is  getting  so  late  in  the  season  I  think  that  it  will  not  con- 
tinue long  for  it  is  getting  quite  cold  here  now  the  Colery  is  likewise  very 
bad  on  the  Isthumas  &  many  that  have  started  from  here  in  the  last  steam- 
ers have  died  with  it  Indeed  it  is  so  unhealthy  that  I  dare  not  start  at 
this  time  &  think  that  I  shall  not  start  before  the  last  of  February  or  the 
first  of  March  I  think  it  will  be  healthy  by  that  time  that  is  the  most  healthy 
time  to  cross  the  Isthumus  of  any  other  season  of  the  year  You  will 
no  doubt  think  it  a  long  time  to  wait  &  I  think  so  too  &  it  is  a  long  time  to 
wait  but  Prudence  cautions  me  not  to  start  now  I  know  you  are  getting 
Anxious  to  see  me  &  God  knows  I  want  to  see  you  &  little  Sis  very  bad  & 
some  of  the  rest  of  the  folks  I  learn  by  your  letter  that  many  are  prophi- 
sying  that  I  will  never  come  back  &  no  doubt  that  there  are  some  that 
would  be  glad  if  I  never  would  come  back  but  if  God  spares  my  life  I  will 
convince  them  that  they  are  false  prophits  in  Isarel  but  I  am  not  the  least 
afraid  of  you  thinking  that  I  never  will  come  back  &  I  do  not  care  a  darn 
what  other  people  think  or  say  for  I  intend  to  carry  my  head  at  least  six 
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feet  two  inches  &  a  half  high  &  as  much  higher  as  I  am  a  mind  to  &  I 
dont  know  but  what  I  shall  look  entirely  over  some  of  the  small  fish  I 
very  much  thank  McDaniel  for  his  compliments  what  he  told  John  I  want 
him  to  keep  cool  &  keep  his  shirt  on  if  he  please  for  I  do  assure  him  I  shall 
have  his  pay  for  his  house  &  lot  I  will  try  to  get  home  with  Enough  of 
the  Root  of  Evel  to  pay  him  any  how  but  Enough  on  this  subject. 

I  have  been  doing  very  well  I  have  two  Teams  hawling  provisions 
to  the  Mines  &  with  the  two  Teams  I  clear  about  forty  dollars  a  day 
but  I  have  had  some  bad  luck  I  have  had  some  of  my  oxen  stolen  by  which 
I  have  lost  considerable  money  &  I  have  had  some  sickness  &  a  Doctor  bill 
counts  up  in  this  Country  I  went  to  a  Doctor  three  or  four  days  ago  to  get 
some  medicine  He  gave  me  a  dose  of  Physick  for  which  he  only  charged 
me  five  dollars  but  they  charge  from  sixteen  to  thirty  dollars  a  visit  if 
they  do  not  go  more  than  two  rods  but  if  I  dont  have  too  much  bad  luck  I 
can  come  home  at  this  time  with  money  Enough  to  get  us  a  good  home. 

Jim  McD wrote  me  word  that  Barlow  told  him  that  we  would  all 

have  to  pay  a  portion  of  what  we  make  to  the  Company  at  home  but  I'll 
sware  they  dont  get  any  of  my  &  none  of  them  shall  not  know  what 
I  have  made  I  will  say  as  I  have  said  before  I  will  not  see  old  man 
Sprague  &  Spice  loose  anything  by  my  coming  to  California  The  fact 
is  I  have  done  the  best  of  any  of  our  Company  Several  of  them  have 
not  money  Enough  to  take  them  home  as  a  general  thing  the  miners  have 
done  poor  business  here  this  Summer  &  there  is  not  one  of  the  Company  in- 
tends paying  over  one  cent  they  make  here  to  Barlow.  You  must  write 
as  soon  as  you  get  this  without  fail  I  will  write  to  you  again  in  about  a 
month  My  health  at  this  time  is  not  very  good  but  I  think  that  there  is 
nothing  dangerous  the  matter  I  hope  Wells  &  Philura  will  have  their 
scrape  settled  before  I  get  back  Oh!  Matilda  how  bad  I  want  to  hear  little 
Sis  talk  God  bless  her  life  how  I  would  like  to  see  her  &  kiss  her  that  is  one 
comfort  you  have  that  I  am  deprived  of  you  have  her  with  you  all  the  time 
&  I  know  she  is  a  good  deal  of  company  for  you  You  tell  her  that  Father 
says  that  he  is  a  going  to  come  home  to  sleep  with  her  &  Mother  Do  kiss 
her  for  me  &  tell  her  about  me  but  I  know  you  do  that  she  will  be  three 
years  old  when  I  get  home  a  great  big  girl. 

I  have  not  got  but  one  letter  from  the  folks  at  Johnston  &  that  T  got 
from  Sam  I  have  written  several  I  think  quite  hard  of  them  for  it  I  think  I 
shall  write  shortly  to  Mother  &  that  is  all  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  John  is 
good  to  you  I  always  liked  him  the  best  of  any  of  my  other  brothers  He 
will  loose  nothing  by  being  good  to  you  Give  my  love  to  Mother  &  all 
inquiring  friends  Tell  Collin  he  must  be  a  good  boy  to  you  I  want  him  to 
go  to  school  this  Winter  No  more  this  time  but  remain  your  loving  &  af- 
fectionate husband  until  Death  Kiss  little  Sis  for  me. 
Matilda  Dewolf  David  Dewolf 

Nov  5th  The  Colera  is  increasing  rapidly  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  are 
dying  daily    All  business  is  suspended  in  the  city. 
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JACKSONVILLE'S  CENTENNIAL 

By  CARL  E.  BLACK, 

President  of  Centennial  Commission. 

This  article  is  in  no  sense  an  attempt  to  review  in  any  de- 
tail the  events  of  the  Jacksonville  Centennial  year,  but,  rather 
to  relate  in  a  brief  way  some  of  the  more  important  features  of 
our  several  celebrations. 

"If  we  play  together,  we  will  work  together,"  was  taken 
seriously  by  our  Commission  as  the  underlying  principle  of  our 
plans.  Every  community  will  become  one  hundred  years  old  if  it 
exists  long  enough  but  that  in  itself  may  be  no  sufficient  reason 
for  celebrating.  The  community  must  have  a  history  worth  re- 
cording and  the  attainment  of  its  one-hundredth  birthday  is  an 
event  which  may  be  siezed  upon  as  the  occasion  for  carrying  out 
a  definite  community  program. 

PURPOSE. 

This  naturally  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  purposes  of 
such  a  celebration.  These  purposes  should  be  definitely  in  mind 
from  the  beginning,  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  them  con- 
stitutes the  first  duty  of  those  who  would  make  proper  plans. 
Without  attempting  to  list  these  purposes  in  any  set  order  the 
main  ones  which  inspired  our  effort  will  be  discussed  briefly.  To 
plan  effectively  there  must  be  an  underlying  civic  pride  which 
can  be  called  upon  to  support  the  effort.  This,  we  felt,  Jackson- 
ville had  to  a  marked  degree,  being  fundamentally  a  city  of 
homes  and  educational  institutions.  On  this  civic  pride  we 
proposed  to  build  a  stronger  and  more  expressive  spirit  of  munici- 
pal patriotism.  Some  experiences  of  the  past  had  taught  us  that 
people  could  have  civic  pride  without  feeling  the  necessity  of  out- 
standing patriotism  toward  its  government  and  its  institutions. 
In  order  for  a  community  to  have  the  right  kind  of  loyalty  to  it- 
self there  must  be  a  rather  wide-spread  understanding  of  itself. 
In  order  to  give  the  community  the  correct  basis  for  its  proper 
appraisement  one  of  our  first  plans  was  to  appoint  a  strong  and 
reliable  committee  on  "History  and  Historic  Publications",  which 
soon  gave  us  a  comprehensive  and  correct  "Epitome"  of  our  his- 
tory. This  proved  of  great  importance  in  all  our  future  efforts. 
It  was  constantly  referred  to  in  order  to  keep  all  plans  true  to  the 
historic  facts. 

With  this  Epitome  we  were  ready  for  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion in  local  history.    A  committee  on  the  teaching  of  our  history 
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in  school  was  active  in  disseminating  this  information.  To  in- 
terest our  people  they  must  know  the  history  of  our  city  and 
county. 

Communities  are  not  accidental  aggregations  of  people. 
Whether  the  citizen  understands  it  or  not,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  his  community  for  rather  definite  reasons.  There  is  a 
natural  growth.  A  few  people  settled,  others  came,  liked  the 
"ideas"  of  the  settled  group  and  joined  them.  Still  others  did 
not  like  these  "ideas"  and  moved  on.  Thus  communities  build 
their  character  and  characteristics.  For  this  reason  our  plans 
gave  early  attention  to  local  history.  We  believed  that  the  peo- 
ple must  be  informed  regarding  the  historic  events  through 
which  we  had  passed  and  the  great  personalities  whom  we  had 
produced,  in  order  properly  to  celebrate  our  one  hundredth  birth- 
day. 

Towns  and  cities  seem  to  forget  that  they  are  continually 
under  inspection  by  prospective  citizens.  Either  directly  or  in- 
directly we  are  continually  being  looked  over.  Population  is  con- 
stantly changing.  This  was  more  apparent  in  the  pioneer  days 
than  it  is  today  and  yet  in  America  there  is  a  great  stream  of 
population  constantly  flowing.  Why  is  it  that  this  stream  passes 
some  communities  while  a  great  part  of  it  stops  at  others?  If 
a  city  is  ambitious  for  increased  population  and  institutions  it 
must  study  this  question  in  all  seriousness.  While  we  are  likely 
to  ascribe  the  large  and  rapid  growth  of  cities  to  natural  advan- 
tages and  conditions,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  final  analysis  this 
is  not  the  major  factor. 

COMMUNITY  IDEALS 

Some  communities  do  not  seek  increase  in  population  or  in- 
stitutions. They  are  self-satisfied — the  worst  frame  of  mind 
any  city  can  have,  as  it  stunts  progress  and  growth.  The  first 
and  greatest  factor  in  city  development  and  growth  is  the  atti- 
tude of  its  citizens.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
people  had  considered  making  a  certain  city  their  home  and 
after  some  contact,  direct  or  indirect,  with  citizens  of  that  place, 
changed  their  minds.  Probably  in  every  city  those  who  have 
"passed  it  up"  would  far  exceed  those  who  were  attracted  and 
located. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  Jacksonville  shows  plainly  that 
its  character  and  characteristics  were  determined  by  that  happy 
union  of  Puritan  and  Cavalier  in  its  early  settlement.  Such  char- 
acters as  Beecher  and  Duncan,  Sturtevant  and  Hardin,  Adams 
and  Thomas,  Douglas  and  Yates,  Lockwood  and  Henry,  Turner 
and  Cartwright  and  many  other  representatives  of  the  spirit  of 
New  England,  and  of  the  best  of  the  South,  joined  hands  here  for 
education  and  institutions  which  made  Illinois  one  of  the  most 
progressive  states.     These  men  determined  the  character  and 
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characteristics  of  Jacksonville,  and  they  determined  the  charac- 
ter of  our  Centennial  Celebrations. 

Jacksonville  early  made  a  reputation  as  an  education  and 
institution  centre.  Most  of  the  newcomers  into  the  west  were 
seeking  their  fortunes.  Ideals  which  inspired  such  a  place  as 
Jacksonville  were  too  much  like  those  they  had  left.  They  did 
not  offer  immediate  returns  to  the  great  army  of  seekers  of  for- 
tune. They  looked  at  such  places  and  went  on  where  they  found 
people  with  more  inspiring  stories  of  immediate  returns.  While 
most  of  those  who  thought  of  locating  here  passed  on  to  a  settle- 
ment of  a  type  more  consistent  with  their  ideals,  those  who 
joined  this  community  had  ideals  of  education  and  community 
institutions  which  made  them  outstanding  factors  in  direct- 
ing the  early  legislation  of  the  new  state.  We  were  not  without 
great  captains  of  industry  as  illustrated  by  such  characters  as 
Jacob  Strawn,  Joseph  Capps,  Captain  John  Henry ;  yet  they,  too, 
had  ideals  of  education  and  state  institutions. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Jacksonville  was  the  early  center 
of  educational  and  institutional  progress  in  Illinois.  This  gave  us 
a  wealth  of  history  and  historic  characters  on  which  to  build 
our  Centennial  celebrations. 

For  these  reasons  it  was  early  decided  that  instead  of  a 
celebration  occupying  a  few  days  or  weeks,  we  would  celebrate 
a  number  of  events  at  various  times  during  the  year,  with  the 
additional  object  of  interesting  and  using  the  greatest  number 
of  our  citizens,  representing  every  walk  in  community  life. 

In  every  city  there  are  necessarily  a  variety  of  interests.  To 
attract  all,  there  must  be  a  variety  in  functions.  These  we  di- 
vided into  four  main  groups:  (a)  Those  for  instruction  and 
education;  (b)  Those  for  entertainment;  (c)  Those  for  per- 
manent effect;  (d)  Those  for  financial  profit.  Our  experience 
shows  that  there  are  many  ways  in  which  all  or  several  of  these 
may  be  combined. 

ORGANIZATION 

Our  preliminary  discussions  sought  a  method  of  organization 
which  would  reach  every  element  of  the  community.  The  pro- 
cedure adopted  was  as  follows : 

1.  The  Mayor  suggested  to  the  City  Council  that  our  one 
hundredth  birthday  should  be  appropriately  observed. 

2.  The  Mayor  and  City  Council  asked  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  direct  the  method  of  organization. 

3.  Such  an  undertaking  as  w'e  desired  could  not  have  been 
put  over  as  it  was,  without  the  active  co-operation  of  a  pro- 
gressive and  public-spirited  mayor  and  city  council. 

4.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  appointed  a  committee  of 
organization. 
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5.  This  committee  invited  every  church,  lodge  and  society 
in  the  community  to  send  a  representative  to  a  general  commit- 
tee of  one  hundred. 

6.  The  committee  of  one  hundred  met,  and  appointed  an  ex- 
cutive  committee  of  twenty-four,  to  be  known  as  the  Centennial 
Commission,  to  have  full  charge  of  the  celebrations  and  to  ap- 
point all  sub-committees. 

7.  The  Centennial  Commission  outlined  a  program  to  oc- 
cupy practically  the  whole  year  and  appointed  the  necessary  com- 
mittees to  carry  it  out. 

A  word  is  in  order  here  regarding  the  relation  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  the  Centennial  project.  The  Headquarters 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  all  of  its  personnel  were  put 
fully  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  made  secretary  of  the  Commission 
and  gave  us  at  the  start  expert  executive  service  without  which 
much  that  we  did  could  not  have  been  undertaken.  A  trained 
secretary  is  indispensable  to  success. 

The  names  and  the  character  of  our  committees  will  be 
found  in  the  Jacksonville  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society,  which  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  Jacksonville 
Centennial.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them  here.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  the  program  outlined  at  that  time  was  carried  out. 

PRESS  BUREAU 
Early  we  organized  a  'Tress  Bureau",  which  met  at  a 
luncheon  each  Tuesday  to  discuss  publicity,  both  as  to  its  char- 
acter and  its  method.  The  chairman  of  the  various  activities  were 
invited  to  these  luncheons  to  tell  the  press  representatives  of  the 
plans  and  the  progress  they  were  making. 

SPEAKERS'  BUREAU 
A  somewhat  unusual  department  of  our  Centennial  effort 
was  the  "Speaker's  Bureau".  This  committee  organized  fifty 
speakers,  among  our  citizens,  each  of  whom  would  be  willing,  dur- 
ing the  year,  to  accept  three  invitations  to  speak  in  neighboring 
cities.  Our  secretary  simply  announced  to  the  various  luncheon 
clubs  and  similar  organizations  in  Illinois  that  invitations  would 
be  accepted.  Many  invitations  were  received  and  we  were  able  to 
respond  to  practically  all  of  them.  This  gave  us  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  discuss  our  city  and  our  Centennial  plans  with 
many  select  groups.  It  also  enabled  us  to  to  cultivate  the  spirit 
of  neighborliness  and  we  hope  was  of  interest  to  the  listeners. 

OLD  RELICS 

The  committee  on  Old  Relics  made  an  exhibit  for  two  months 

at  the  Public  Library  which  was  visited  by  hundreds.    The  older 

people  were  reminded  of  many  things  they  had  forgotten  and 

the  young  secured  a  liberal  education  in  the  methods  and  ma- 
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terials  used  by  their  ancestors.  During  the  Exposition,  a  large 
part  of  this  exhibit  was  displayed  by  the  merchants  in  the  show 
windows  in  most  attractive  ways.  The  furniture  dealers  dis- 
played old  articles  of  furniture;  the  jewelers,  jewelry;  the  hard- 
ware dealers,  articles  of  hardware,  guns,  etc.  The  merchants 
were  of  great  assistance  to  the  committee  for  they  took  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  building  up  their  own  exhibits,  furnished  trans- 
portation and  in  every  way  showed  a  true  historical  spirit  toward 
the  occasion.  The  amount  of  available  material  seemed  almost 
unlimited  and  the  great  problem  was  to  obtain  facilities  for  bring- 
ing it  in  and  room  in  which  to  display  it  properly. 

FORMER  RESIDENTS 
Thousands  of  former  residents  came  home  for  a  visit  and 
several  hundred  who  were  not  able  to  come  wrote  interesting  let- 
ters in  response  to  communications  from  our  Former  Resident's 
Committee,  which  carried  on  an  active  campaign  of  corres- 
pondence, with  our  former  citizens,  throughout  the  year.  The 
publication  of  letters  from  former  residents  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  profitable  contributions  to  our  effort. 

ORIGINAL  SURVEY 
The  active  celebrations  began  in  April  with  an  outdoor 
drama  depicting  the  various  steps  in  the  original  survey  and  the 
laying  out  of  the  town.  At  that  time  there  was  only  one  cabin 
on  the  townsite  so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  town  was  laid  out 
and  made  the  county  seat  of  the  new  county  of  Morgan,  set  aside 
by  the  legislature  of  1823,  before  it  was  really  settled.  The  cele- 
bration of  the  "Original  Survey"  was  staged  in  Central  Park. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
The  next  month  the  founding  of  the  first  public  school  was 
commemorated  and  all  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  school  took 
part.  A  granite  marker  was  unveiled  at  the  site  and  appropri- 
ate addresses  were  made  by  prominent  educators  and  others. 
This  school  may  have  been  the  first  one  organized  under  an 
enactment  of  the  legislature  which  provided  for  free  schools  sup- 
ported by  general  taxation.  This  law  as  passed  was  proposed  by 
Joseph  Duncan,  later  governor  of  Illinois,  and  only  existed  two 
years.  The  state  had  to  wait  more  than  twenty  years  for  another 
such  law.  The  educational  temperament  of  Jacksonville  citizens 
is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  were  among  the  first,  to 
spread  such  a  tax  and  to  start  the  school.  This  celebration 
proved  interesting  and  instructive,  not  only  to  the  adult  popula- 
tion, but  to  the  children  as  well. 

COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION 
One  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  year  was  a  Commer- 
cial and  Industrial  Exposition,  put  on  by  the  business  interests 
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of  the  city.  It  was  staged  in  the  public  square  and  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  first  week  of  June.  The  result  proved  that  our 
business  men  were  as  much  alive  to  historic  values  as  any  group 
of   our   citizens. 

All  traffic  was  barred  from  the  public  square  during  the 
week  and  the  whole  space  converted  into  a  temporary  exposition 
free  to  all  who  would  come. 

As  far  as  possible  each  trade  and  industry  was  urged  to  dis- 
play not  only  the  wares  of  today  and  their  method  of  manu- 
facture, but  to  illustrate  the  various  steps  which  had  been  taken 
in  such  manufacture  and  use  during  the  last  century.  Hundreds 
of  interesting  methods  and  relics  were  displayed.  One  or  two  illus- 
trations may  be  in  place.  The  methods  of  home  lighting,  from  the 
tallow  dip  to  the  most  approved  electric  light,  were  displayed. 
The  making  of  cloth,  from  the  spinning  wheel  and  hand  loom  to 
the  most  approved  modern  machinery  was  shown.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  railroad  was  illustrated,  beginning  with  the  first 
engine  used  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  on  the  Northern  Cross  Rail- 
road from  Meredosia  to  Jacksonville,  down  to  the  most  modern 
freight  and  passenger  equipment.  All  the  railroads,  which 
serve  us,  contributed  generously  to  this  exhibit  which  was  his- 
toric and  educational  as  well  as  commercial,  in  value.  The  rail- 
road managers  caught  the  spirit  of  history  and  added  greatly 
to  our  celebration.  On  a  number  of  days  during  both  the  Com- 
mercial and  Industrial  Exposition  and  Pageant  Week  special 
trains  were  provided.  Each  day  of  the  week  had  its  program  of 
speakers  and  entertainers.  For  those  w"ho  sought  only  enter- 
tainment, free  acts  and  shows  of  various  kinds  were  provided. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  fifty  thousand  people 
were  in  Jacksonville  on  "Home  Coming"  day  of  this  week.  A 
monster  parade  of  organizations  and  floats  was  a  feature  of  the 
day.  The  parade  was  over  three  miles  long  of  close  formation 
and  contained  many  floats  and  exhibits  of  highly  historical  value. 
The  parade  was  arranged  in  historic  order,  beginning  with  a  lone 
Indian,  and  progressing  through  various  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation,  building,  equipment,  commerce,  institu- 
tions and  education,  down  to  our  most  modern  methods.  The 
parade  itself  was  an  education  in  our  historic  progress. 

Queens  were  elected,  proxies  from  former  residents  were 
auctioned,  luncheons  and  dinners  were  given,  store  windows 
were  decorated  with  historic  relics  and  in  fact  the  whole  week 
was  given  over  to  social,  educational  and  historic  festivities  in 
which  the  whole  population  and  thousands  of  their  friends  par- 
ticipated. 

One  day  was  given  up  to  children^  another  to  farmers  and 
agricultural  interests  and  another  to  the  fraternal  organizations. 
Appropriate  speakers  were  provided  for  each  occasion.  The  eve- 
ning of  fraternal  day  was  given  over  to  a  parade  of  all  fraternal 
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organizations.  Nearly  every  organization  was  represented  and 
a  number  of  organizations  from  neighboring  cities  took  part. 
Thousands  marched  to  the  music  of  a  dozen  bands  and  drums 
corps. 

One  day  was  known  as  "City  Executive's  Day"  to  which 
the  mayors  and  aldermen  of  all  neighboring  cities  were  invited 
and  many  were  in  attendance.  The  main  address  was  by  the 
mayor  of  our  largest  Illinois  City.  Over  fifty  city  officials  were 
present. 

D.  A.  R. 

On  Flag  Day,  June  14th,  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell  Chapter  of 
the  D.  A.  R.  devoted  an  afternoon  to  unveiling  tablets  to  two  of 
Jacksonville's  important  former  citizens — Governor  Joseph  Dun- 
can and  Ellen  Hardin  Walworth.  The  former  residence  of  Gov. 
Duncan  is  now  the  Chapter  House  of  the  local  D.  A.  R.  and  a 
granite  boulder  appropriately  inscribed  was  placed  in  the  front 
yard  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  this  was  his  home.  A 
tablet  was  placed  to  mark  the  birthplace  of  Ellen  Hardin  Wal- 
worth, daughter  of  Col.  John  J.  Hardin,  who  was  one  of  the 
three  founders  of  the  National  D.  A.  R.  In  1914  a  bronze  tablet 
on  which  were  the  names  of  Revolutionary  soldiers,  who  were 
buried  in  Morgan  county,  was  placed  on  the  Court  House  by 
the  D.  A.  R. 

A  third  interesting  June  event  was  the  visit  of  the  Illinois 
State  Art  Extension  Committee.  They  had  purposely  planned  to 
visit  Jacksonville  during  the  Centennial  Year.  Their  coming 
was  made  the  occasion  of  an  interesting  program.  They  visited 
many  of  the  points  of  interest  in  and  about  the  city. 

There  was  the  usual  Fourth  of  July  celebration  which  was 
given  over  to  a  good  time  and  not  surrounded  with  much  of  lo- 
cal historic  interest. 

THE  DOCTORS 

The  second  Thursday  of  August  was  given  up  to  a  celebra- 
tion of  several  events  of  importance  to  the  medical  profession  as 
well  as  of  general  interest.  A  tablet  was  placed  on  Beecher  Hall 
the  oldest  College  building  in  Illinois,  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
first  medical  school  in  the  State.  This  school  was  a  department 
of  Illinois  College.  A  second  marker  was  placed  six  miles  west 
of  Jacksonville  to  mark  the  site  of  the  home  of  the  first  doctor 
in  Morgan  County,  Dr.  George  Cadwell.  He  was  also  the  first 
State  Senator  and  had  been  an  active  and  influential  member  of 
the  legislature  prior  to  the  founding  of  Morgan  County.  A  third 
marker  was  placed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  home  and  office  of 
the  first  doctor  in  Jacksonville — Dr.  Ero  Chandler.  Dr.  Chandler 
showed  his  interest  in  education  by  donating  the  site  for  the 
Jacksonville  Female  Academy — the  first  Academy  or  Seminary 
for  women  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  he  was  a  mem- 
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ber  of  its  first  Board  of  Trustees.  This  school  is  now  a  part  of 
Illinois  College.  Appropriate  historic  and  biographic  addresses 
were  made  at  each  point  of  interest  and  the  day  was  one  of  con- 
siderable historic  significance.  These  two  doctors  were  the  first 
of  a  long  line  of  similarly  minded  physicians  and  surgeons  who 
were  attracted  to  Jacksonville  on  account  of  its  educational  and 
institutional  advantages,  and  gave  it  early  pre-eminence  among 
the  doctors  of  Illinois. 

MUSIC 

Talent,  combined  with  enthusiasm  and  sound  judgment 
gave  us  a  music  committee  with  leadership  for  all  occasions, 
throughout  the  year.  It  helped  to  develop  a  community  band  and 
a  civic  orchestra.  It  encouraged  writers  of  songs  and  composers, 
planned  the  music  of  the  Pageant,  secured  the  publication  of  a 
Centennial  Song,  and  a  Centennial  Hymn,  and  the  writing  of  a 
Centennial  Ode,  and  provided  appropriate  music  for  the  numer- 
ous programs  of  the  year. 

The  committee  made  extensive  use  of  all  our  bands  and  or- 
chestras among  which  the  following  should  be  enumerated: 
Jacksonville  Community  Band ;  Jacksonville  State  Hospital  Band 
(all  musicians  except  three  are  patients  and  ex-service  men) ; 
The  Deaf  School  Band  (all  the  musicians  are  deaf  mutes) ;  Ameri- 
can Legion  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps;  School  for  the  Blind  Or- 
chestra (all  the  musicians  are  blind) ;  Jacksonville  Centennial 
Orchestra. 

For  two  weeks  prior  to  the  Pageant  we  brought  in  a  broad- 
casting station,  through  which  various  announcements  were 
sent  each  afternoon  and  evening.  Musical  programs,  arranged 
by  the  music  committee,  were  also  broadcasted  each  evening. 

CHAUTAUQUA  AND  COUNTY  FAIR 

One  reason  for  not  pushing  Centennial  Activities  during 
August  and  September  was  that  the  regular  Chautauqua  was  in 
August  and  the  Morgan  County  Fair  the  first  week  in  September. 
Both  gave  their  programs  as  much  of  Centennial  atmosphere 
as  possible  and  the  Centennial  Commission  assisted  in  every  way 
possible. 

September  had  been  set  aside  as  the  month  in  which  to 
celebrate  the  founding  of  our  State  Institutions  but  on  account 
of  the  opening  date  of  the  two  schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
— the  celebration  was  moved  forward  to  Pageant  Week  which 
was  the  first  week  in  October.  This  arrangement  crowded  into 
this  week  the  work  of  three  committees  and  was  the  most  highly 
historical  period  of  the  year.  For  over  six  weeks,  nearly  six  hun- 
dred citizens  from  every  walk  in  life  had  been  rehearsing  for  the 
Pageant.  The  Committee  on  "Marking  Historic  Names  and 
Spots"  was  preparing  markers  to  be  unveiled ;  the  Committee  on 
"State  Institutions"  was  arranging  an  appropriate  program  to 
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commemorate  their  founding  and  development,  and  the  open  air 
theatre  was  under  construction. 

The  programs  for  the  afternoons  of  Pageant  Week  were 
arranged  by  the  Committee  on  Marking  Historic  Spots.  Each 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  unveiling  markers  on  the  site  of  the 
homes  of  former  citizens  and  marking  certain  historical  spots. 
These  exercises  began  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  with  brief 
speeches  at  the  site  of  each  marker.  At  three-thirty  each  day 
there  were  addresses  by  orators  of  renown  in  Central  Park,  inter- 
spersed with  music.  Home-Coming  Day  and  State  Institution 
Day  were  appropriately  celebrated.  In  the  Jacksonville  Centen- 
nial number  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Journal  we  have  re- 
lated in  considerable  detail  the  history  of  the  founding  of  our 
State  Institutions.  During  Pageant  Week  those  events  were  hon- 
ored with  special  exercises  in  which  all  the  institutions  partici- 
pated. All  of  the  officers  of  the  State  administration  were  ex- 
ceedingly helpful  throughout  the  year. 

President  Coolidge  recently  said:  "The  Memorial  idea  is 
sound  and  is  sure  to  grow  as  increasing  opportunities  present 
themselves.  *  *  *  *  One  test  of  the  civilization  of  any  age 
is  the  regard  which  it  has  for  the  teaching  of  the  past  and  opin- 
ion of  posterity."  This  sentiment  so  well  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  a  controlling  factor  in  the  plans  of  the  Commission  in 
giving  especial  attention  to  the  permanent  marking  of  historic 
spots  and  names.  We  have  little  in  Jacksonville  Which  was  won 
merely  by  the  expenditure  of  money.  Whatever  distinction  we 
have  attained  has  been  through  the  men  and  women  who  have 
made  their  names  known  to  the  world.  We  believe  that  the  best 
and  most  lasting  accomplishment  of  our  Centennial  year  was  the 
placing  of  historic  markers  in  various  parts  of  our  city  and 
county. 

In  addition  to  the  markers  already  mentioned  in  this  survey 
we  placed  others  to  the  following  names : 

1.  General  Benjamin  Grierson  of  Civil  War  fame. 

2.  Colonel  John  J.  Hardin  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista  in  the  Mexican  War. 

3.  Governor  Richard  Yates,  our  Civil  War  Governor. 

4.  Camp  Grant,  at  the  Fairgrounds  where  Colonel  U.  S. 
Grant  stopped  with  the  21st  Illinois  Volunteers  on  their  march 
from  Springfield  to  Quincy. 

5.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Jacksonville,  was  State's  Attorney  and  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture from  this  country. 

6.  Daniel  Webster,  who,  as  the  guest  of  Governor  Joseph 
Duncan,  made  an  address  here. 

7.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  graduated  at  Illinois  College, 
and  practiced  law  here  for  several  years. 
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8.  Judge  William  Thomas,  attorney  and  member  of  the  Leg- 
islature and  often  called  "The  Father  of  our  State  Institutions." 

9.  Rev.  John  M.  and  Frances  Brard  Ellis,  through  whom 
both  Illinois  College  and  the  Jacksonville  Female  Academy  had 
their  inception. 

10.  Jonathan  B.  Turner,  often  called  "The  Father  of  the 
Federal  Land  Grant  University  Idea." 

11.  Judge  Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  noted  jurist  and  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court. 

12.  Dr.  David  Prince,  surgeon  and  the  first  teacher  of  sur- 
gery in  Illinois. 

13.  Thomas  and  Catherine  Kendall  Carson,  Mr.  Carson  was 
the  first  tavern-keeper  and  the  first  jailer  in  Morgan  County. 
Mrs.  Carson  was  one  of  the  first  nurses  and  mid-wives  in  Illinois. 

14.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Pitner,  Physician  and  Patron  of  education. 

15.  Dr.  Greene  V.  Black,  often  referred  to  as  the  "Father 
of  Modern  Dentistry." 

16.  The  site  of  the  first  Christian  Church. 

These,  with  those  already  placed,  make  a  total  of  twenty- 
four  markers  of  historic  names  and  spots.  There  are  a  number 
of  other  names  and  spots,  equally  deserving  but  the  Committee 
did  all  they  could  on  the  occasions  offered  and  we  think  made  a 
splendid  start.  In  the  judgment  of  the  writer  the  placing  of 
these  markers  is  the  best  and  most  permanent  accomplishment 
of  the  Centennial  year.  Thousands  yet  to  come  will  get  inspira- 
tion from  these  honored  names.  Placing  these  markers  is  the 
tribute  of  a  community  to  the  lives  of  these  men  and  women. 

The  illustrations  in  this  paper  have  been  confined  almost 
wholly  to  a  reproduction  of  our  historic  markers. 

Pageant  Week  was  a  busy  one  in  which  fully  one  thousand 
people  took  some  part  in  the  various  presentations.  It  was  the 
culminating  effort  of  six  months  of  historic  study  and  prepara- 
tion. 

PAGEANT 

The  Pageant  of  Jacksonville  and  Old  Morgan  County  was  not 
a  parade  nor  a  procession,  nor  an  exposition,  but  a  great  living 
drama,  performed  by  over  five  hundred  citizens  in  a  wonderful 
open  air  theatre,  out  under  the  stars.  The  plot  of  this  drama 
is  the  history  of  the  city  and  county,  notable  in  the  nation.  The 
characters  are  great  men  and  women  who  lived  and  worked  here. 

Many  of  these  characters  are  of  the  state-wide  and  national 
interest — Lincoln,  Douglas,  Duncan,  Hardin,  Sturtevant,  Turner, 
Beecher,  Love  joy,  Dorothy  Dix,  Grant,  Grierson,  Yates,  Cart- 
wright,  Logan,  Bateman. 

In  the  Prologue  appear  the  wilderness  peoples  and  great 
characters  and  episodes  of  pioneer  times. 

The  masque  brought  out  in  spectacular  allegory  the  city's 
life. 
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The  Pageant  Drama  was  written  by  Thomas  Wood  Stevens, 
author  of  the  Pageant  of  St.  Louis,  the  Pageant  of  Missouri, 
the  Pageant  of  Virginia,  and  many  others,  and  it  was  under  his 
general  direction.  In  seeking  a  pageant  writer  and  director,  the 
Commission  decided  early  to  attempt  to  secure  the  leading  page- 
ant writer  of  the  country  and  feels  that  it  succeeded.  Mr.  James 
Church,  was  in  immediate  direction  of  the  training  of  the  cast. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  scenes  of  the  Pageant : 

PROLOGUE 

The  Mound  Builders  appear  with  the  High  Priest,  the 
Young  Chief,  the  first  Hunter,  and  the  People  of  the  Mound 
Builders  as  they  prepare  to  bury  the  dead.  The  episode  is  prehis- 
toric, and  represents  the  moment  when  a  tribe  forsook  its 
mounds  and  its  agriculture  to  follow  the  buffalo  hunt. 

The  French  Explorers  are  represented  by  Louis  Joliet,  Fath- 
er Marquette,  a  Chief,  and  a  Messenger.  The  chief's  speech  in 
greeting  is  taken  from  Marquette's  report  in  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions.   The  episode  takes  place  in  1673. 

The  French  Claim  shows  La  Salle  and  Tonti,  Voyagers, 
Soldiers,  and  Friars.  In  taking  the  land  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  France,  La  Salle  claimed  for  France  the  entire  region  drained 
by  the  Mississippi.     Time,  1680. 

The  British  Claim  was  made  by  Captain  Sterling,  a  Scout, 
and  eight  Highlanders,  and  proclaimed  the  transfer  of  the  land 
by  France  to  Great  Britain.  The  land  was  ceded  to  Great  Brit- 
ain by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763. 

In  Pontiac's  Conspiracy,  he  tried  to  unite  the  western  tribes 
against  the  English  in  1765.  This  scene  shows  Pontiac,  and  Illi- 
nois Chief,  an  old  Chief,  Neyon  de  Villiers,  and  Illinois  Indians, 
Ottawa  Indians,  and  French  Soldiers. 

The  Virginian  Contest  shows  George  Rogers  Clark,  Pe're 
Gibault,  Rangers  and  French  Refugees.  A  Virginian  expedition 
captured  the  forts  of  the  Illinois  country  in  1778.  The  meeting 
with  Pe're  Gibault  is  reported  in  Clark's  Journal.  The  striking 
episode  of  the  scene  is  Clark's  assurance  to  Pere  Gibault  that 
Virginia  will  protect  religious  liberty. 

America  takes  possession  through  its  representative,  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair,  and  American  Settlers  rejoice  in  the  great  event. 
The  old  Northwest  was  erected  into  a  territory  by  the  Ordinance 
of  1787.    General  St.  Clair  arrived  as  Governor  in  1790. 

The  Kickapoo  Council  showed  the  negotiations  of  Ninian 
Edwards,  and  Commissioners  with  Chief  Macine  and  Kickapoo 
Indians,  in  which  the  Indians  sell  their  lands  to  the  Government 
and  move  across  the  Mississippi.  The  land  where  Jacksonville 
now  stands  was  bought  by  the  Government  from  the  Kickapoos 
in  1820. 

The  beginning  of  Morgan  County  was  represented  by  John 
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Reynolds  holding  court  at  the  house  of  Dr.  George  Cadwell,  with 
many  settlers  present.  The  county  was  set  off  by  an  act  of 
Legislature,  January  31,  1823. 

THE  PAGEANT  PROPER 

The  Pageant  proper  begins  after  Morgan  County  is  set 
up  by  the  Legislature  with  the  laying  out  of  the  new  county  seat. 

Scene  I. — "The  Survey"  shows  Colonel  Kellogg,  with  Dial 
and  Arnett,  who  had  entered  the  land,  instructing  Shelton,  the 
surveyor,  about  the  location  of  the  Court  House.  Cox  is  a  squat- 
ter who  claims  the  land  and  calls  in  Murray  McConnel  and  others 
to  substantiate  his  claims.  Andrew  Jackson,  a  colored  boy  taking 
seed  corn  to  his  master,  is  made  to  show  his  permit.  This  epi- 
sode gave  rise  to  the  tradition  that  the  town  was  named  after  a 
negro  boy  instead  of  General  Andrew  Jackson.  A  settler  with 
a  surveyor's  rod,  men  and  settlers  make  up  the  group.  One 
hundred  years  ago  the  plat  of  Jacksonville  was  surveyed  and  the 
new  town  named  after  "Old  Hickory." 

Scene  II. — Illinois  College. 

Rev.  John  M.  Ellis,  the  educational  pioneer  and  Mrs.  Ellis, 
who  opened  a  school  for  girls  in  their  home,  and  Mrs.  Julian  Stur- 
tevant  are  with  Thomas  Lippincott,  Judge  Samuel  D.  Lockwood, 
Julian  M.  Sturtevant,  Theron  Baldwin,  James  Hall,  James  D.  Ed- 
wards and  other  trustees  and  students  of  Illinois  College  when 
they  declare  this  school  to  be  a  college,  the  first  college  in  Illinois. 
Through  the  efforts  of  members  of  the  Yale  Band,  in  co-operation 
with  John  M.  Ellis  and  many  citizens  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois 
College  was  founded  in  1829. 

Scott  County  was  originally  a  part  of  Morgan  County  and 
was  invited  to  put  on  a  scene  in  the  Pageant.  They  choose  the 
arrival  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  at  Winchester  as  their  scene, 
which  was  represented  by  an  auctioneer,  an  administrator,  a  young 
man,  E.  G.  Miner,  Ira  Owen,  a  tavern  keeper,  Mr.  Coultas,  and 
several  men  and  women  present  as  purchasers  at  the  sale.  The 
scene  follows  local  tradition  and  Douglas'  Autobiography.  It 
took  place  in  1833. 

Scene  III. — Abolition  Movement. 

This  scene  represented  the  great  legal  and  social  difficulties 
growing  out  of  the  demand  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Good 
men  wanted  to  be  law-abiding  and  yet  were  determined  that 
slaves  should  not  be  brought  into  the  new  state.  The  characters 
were:  Edward  Beecher,  Jonathan  B.  Turner,  Elihu  Wolcott, 
Logan,  the  fugitive  slave,  Emily  Logan,  a  slave  tracker,  another 
tracker,  Ebenezer  Carter,  John  J.  Hardin,  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  William  G.  Greene,  William  H.  Herndon, 
Richard  Yates,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  First  Student,  Second 
Student,  a  Deputy  Marshal,  Students,  Citizens,  and  other  fugitive 
slaves.     The  scene  represents  events  of  the  fall  of  1837.     The 
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intense  interest  and  diversion  of  opinion  regarding  slavery  at 
this  time  was  keen.  The  actual  episodes  represented  are  chosen 
as  characteristic  rather  than  literal. 

Scene  IV. — Coming  of  the  Railroad. 

This  was  staged  in  realistic  fashion  and  a  replica  of  the  first 
engine,  the  "Rogers",  made  for  the  Illinois  State  Centennial  by 
employees  of  the  C,  P.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.  in  Jacksonville,  steamed 
in  on  the  upper  stage.  Speeches  were  made  by  Joseph  Duncan, 
Murray  McConnel  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  presence  of 
the  Chief  Engineer,  Engine  Driver,  Track  Layers  and  Settlers. 
The  Northern  Cross  Railroad  from  Meredosia  reached  Jackson- 
ville in  1839. 

Scene  V. — The  Founding  of  the  State  Institutions. 

This  was  presented  as  the  form  of  a  garden  party  at  the 
home  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  to  meet  Dorothy  Dix. 
A  special  committee  from  the  "Jacksonville  Society  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Females"  was  present.  Mrs.  Tillson,  Miss  Crocker,  Mrs. 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  Batcheldor,  Dr.  Mead,  Dorothy  Dix,  John  J.  Hard- 
in, J.  B.  Turner,  Thomas  Officer,  superintendent  of  the  "Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum",  Dr.  Edward  Beecher,  President  of  Illinois 
College  and  Students  from  the  School  for  the  Deaf  were  the 
others  present.  The  actual  scene  chosen  takes  place  in  1846.  The 
location  of  the  State  Institutions  at  Jacksonville  was  the  result 
of  a  persistent  interest  in  the  State  care  of  its  unfortunates  on 
the  part  of  the  Jacksonville  group  in  the  Legislature,  and  on 
the  platform. 

Scene  VI. — Before  the  Storm. 

The  scene  showed  the  highly  nervous  state  of  society  in  the 
county  and  especially  surrounding  Illinois  College  on  account  of 
the  slavery  question  and  was  illustrated  by  an  anti-slavery  speech 
made  on  the  campus  by  young  Herndon  for  which  his  father  took 
him  out  of  College.  He  sought  the  advice  of  Lincoln  and  ac- 
cepted his  invitation  to  come  to  Springfield.  The  characters  were 
Newton  Bateman,  Richard  Yates,  William  H.  Herndon,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  Paul  Selby.  The  scene  takes  place  shortly  after  the 
Bloomington  Convention  in  1856. 

Cass  County  was  formerly  a  part  of  Morgan  County  and 
was  invited  to  put  on  a  scene  in  the  Pageant.  They  selected  the 
Trial  in  which  Lincoln  defended  "Duff"  Armstrong  at  Beards- 
town  in  1858.  The  presentation  contained  several  new  points, 
notably  Lincoln  demanding  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  sling  shot 
by  cutting  it  open.  The  characters  were  Abraham  Lincoln,  Han- 
nah Armstrong,  Duff  Armstrong,  the  Judge,  the  State's  Attorney, 
Assistant  State's  Attorney,  Charles  Allen,  Nelson  Watkins,  Kay 
Watkins,  Tom  Steele,  the  Foreman  of  the  Jury,  Clerk  of  the 
Court,  Assistant  Attorney  for  the  Defense,  the  Sheriff,  and  Dr. 
Avery  McGill,  a  medical  expert,  with  Jury  and  spectators. 
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Scene  VII.— 1861. 

The  scene  represents  events  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  of 
1861.  The  Hardin  Light  Guard  enlists  Grierson  recruits  in  Jack- 
sonville; and  Grant  marches  his  first  command  of  the  war,  the 
21st  Illinois,  through  the  city.  The  following  characters  were 
used:  Col.  U.  S.  Grant,  Capt.  King,  a  Young  Lady  presenting 
the  Flag,  Governor  Yates,  General  Benjamin  Grierson,  the  Old 
Croaker,  the  Country  Lad,  a  Lieutenant,  a  Captain,  a  second 
Captain,  a  Speculator,  and  Soldiers,  Citizens,  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. 

The  Masque  was  an  allegorical  picture  presenting  the  Prairie 
Spirit,  the  Cavalier,  the  Puritan,  the  Spirit  of  Jacksonville,  the 
spirit  of  Agriculture,  the  Spirit  of  Industry,  the  Spirit  of  Illinois, 
the  Spirit  of  Service,  Liberty,  Law,  and  large  dance  groups.  A 
Jacksonville  audience  has  never  witnessed  anything  so  beautiful 
and  at  the  same  time  so  full  of  suggestion  as  to  civic  development. 

The  music  was  furnished  by  the  Jacksonville  Community 
Band. 

The  prologue  brought  rapidly  before  the  eye  those  scenes 
of  pre-historic  inhabitants,  the  Indians  and  their  claim  to  a  great 
country  which  had  always  been  theirs.  Then  came  the  explor- 
ers and  Missionaries  who  took  the  country  in  the  name  of  their 
sovereign  and  fought  over  it,  from  sovereign  to  sovereign  until 
it  finally  became  a  part  of  Virginia,  and  later  a  territory  of  the 
United  States.  The  great  characters  of  several  hundred  years 
moved  across  the  stage  of  history  in  living  form,  and  yet  all  was 
presented  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  minutes. 

Finally  the  sovereign  state  of  Illinois  appears  and  erects 
the  county  of  Morgan.  The  Indian  has  sold  his  lands  and  gone 
across  the  great  river  and  civilization  comes  to  claim  its  own. 
No  true  American  could  fail  to  be  thrilled  by  the  procession  of 
events  through  which  we  acquired  this  vast  and  fertile  region. 

The  scenes  recount  the  steps  by  which  the  settler  moulded 
the  new  country  into  a  great  state,  county,  and  city.  The  people 
who  brought  about  our  wonderful  development,  lived  again.  We 
saw  them  in  action,  casting  into  fact  the  dreams  they  had 
dreamed.  The  hardships  of  pioneer  days  were  forced  upon  us  and 
the  triumphs  of  the  great  actors  in  this  drama  of  life  stood  be- 
fore us. 

The  Pageant  closed  with  a  masque,  which  in  a  highly  spectac- 
ular way  fulfills  for  the  audience  their  dreams  of  the  past,  hopes 
for  the  present,  and  ideals  for  the  future  of  their  city,  their  state, 
and  their  country. 

THE  THEATRE 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  confronts  a  community  in 
staging  a  pageant  is  the  selection  of  a  place.  Jacksonville  was  pe- 
culiarly fortunate  in  this  matter.  As  soon  as  Thomas  Wood  Ste- 
vens, the  pageant  writer,  had  his  attention  called  to  our  abandon- 
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ed  reservoir  he  was  impressed  with  its  possibilities  as  an  outdoor 
theatre  and  when  he  tried  out  its  acoustic  properties  and  found 
them  practically  perfect,  he  was  enthusiastic.  The  circular  form 
of  theatre  had  not  been  tried  and  here  was  a  real  opportunity. 

The  theatre  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  our  Centennial 
Pageant  and  was  planned  by  Mr.  Stevens  and  has  some  of  the 
features  of  the  Old  Greek  Theatre.  The  audience  occupies  a  cir- 
cular bowl,  the  seats  rising  about  fourteen  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
original  reservoir  level.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  stage  is  a 
comparatively  flat  space  occupied  by  1600  chairs  and  behind  this 
the  concrete  bleachers  rise.  The  flat  space,  which  was  the  bot- 
tom of  the  old  reservoir,  is  also  concreted  with  an  edge  of  con- 
crete turned  up  about  two  feet  around  it,  in  front  of  the  stage. 
The  flat  portion  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  used  for  a  basket- 
ball floor,  a  wading  pool  or  a  skating  rink. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  theatre  is  the  stage  or  rather  the 
stages.  There  are  really  three  stages  at  different  levels,  one  ris- 
ing behind  the  other.  Any  one  of  these  stages  can  be  used, 
or  all  can  be  used  at  the  same  time.  This  gives  an  opportunity 
for  a  great  variety  of  effects.  It  is  intended  ultimately  to  have 
the  stages  sodded  and  thoroughly  set  in  blue  grass.  As  you  will 
see,  our  theatre  differs  decidedly  from  the  ancient  Greek  Theatre 
in  the  location,  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  stage. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  effects  secured  on  the  stage  was 
due  to  the  system  of  lighting.  All  or  any  part  of  the  stage  could 
be  lighted  in  one  or  several  colors.  Changes  could  be  made  with- 
out loss  of  time  behind  a  light  screen  which  made  everything 
perfectly  dark  to  the  audience.  The  scenery  was  on  tracks  and 
was  brought  on  and  taken  off  without  consuming  time. 

At  each  end  of  the  stage  was  a  tower  from  which  the  players 
were  directed  and  the  lighting  effects  controlled. 

While  the  time  for  Jacksonville's  centennial  Pageant  proved 
unusually  rainy  and  inclement,  nearly  ten  thousand  people  saw 
it,  and  were  delighted,  not  only  with  the  highly  instructive  and 
dramatic  character  of  the  spectacle,  but,  especially  with  the 
unique  threatre  which  will  comfortably  seat  five  thousand  people. 

SUMMARY 
A  brief  summary  of  the  outstanding  facts  of  the  celebration 
may  be  interesting.  The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  an 
account  of  many  minor  and  partial  celebrations  which  have  not 
even  been  mentioned.  The  air  was  increasingly  filled  with  the 
Centennial  spirit  as  the  season  advanced,  and,  even  yet,  the  Cen- 
tral Commission  hears  of  some  minor  event  of  which  it  had  not 
been  advised.  We  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  securing 
the  names  of  all  who  participated,  and  feel  sure  that  some  names 
are  still  out. 

On  account  of  the  large  number  of  citizens  who  took  an 
active  and  prominent  part  it  has  been  thought  best  to  omit  all 
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names  in  this  report.    Many  are  justly  entitled  to  mention  but  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  where  to  begin  or  stop. 

A  few  points  may  be  mentioned  in  final  summary: 

1.  Looking  back  over  the  year's  effort  the  one  outstanding 
accomplishment  was  the  active,  friendly  co-operation  of  over  two 
thousand  people.  In  other  words,  more  than  one  in  ten  of  all 
the  men,  women  and  children  in  Jacksonville  took  some  part  and 
many  took  several  parts. 

2.  Our  main  purpose  has  been  accomplished.  Having  played 
together  we  will  work  together  more  harmoniously  and  efficiently 
than  ever  before. 

3.  A  year's  study  of  our  history  has  forced  the  conclusion 
that  a  good  city  government  and  an  efficient  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce must  have  active  spirited  co-operation. 

4.  Civic  pride  has  been  converted  into  a  real  living  munici- 
pal patriotism. 

5.  A  "certificate  of  Community  service"  signed  by  the 
Mayor,  City  Clerk,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Centennial  Commission  and 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  city,  was  presented  to  each  of  over  two 
thousand  citizens  who  took  part. 

6.  The  Greek  Theatre  is  our  permanent  Centennial  Me- 
morial and  will  be  maintained  and  operated  as  a  municipal  thea- 
tre. The  grounds  will  be  parked,  auxiliary  buildings  will  be  con- 
structed and  the  whole  site  will  be  made  into  a  unique  outdoor 
recreation  centre. 
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